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After Rome 


Ta long heralded, and, on the Italian side, once 
eagerly awaited, visit of Mr Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax to Rome has now come and gone without leaving 
more than a faint and fleeting patch of calm on the ruffled 
face of the international waters. This meagre result was 
surely not what had originally been intended by Signor 
Mussolini when he gave the invitation. Almust certainly 
he then hoped that, under the direct effect of a dictator’s 
personal magnetism, the British Prime Minister could be 
induced, for the second time, to lend his aid to the con- 
veyancing of a “ Sudetenland ”—to be found this time, not 
in Central Europe, but in the French Empire in the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. These Italian hopes had been 
scotched by French representations in London, and dis- 
counted in consequence at Rome, so well in advance of the 
date at which the British visit fell due, that there was time 
for the Italians to swallow their disappointment and to 
pitch their officially expressed expectations on a notably 
lower key before Mr Chamberlain’s arrival. Accordingly, 
an external appearance of mutual satisfaction and well- 
being could be kept up last week, in spite of the fact that, 
this time, Mr Chamberlain did not give anything away. 
So far from that, the Prime Minister managed to extract 
from Signor Mussolini a reaffirmation of his previous 
pledges to respect the status quo in and round the Medi- 
terranean and to withdraw all Italian armed forces from 

as soon as the war in Spain should have 
been brought to an end by a victory for General Franco. 


Signor Mussolini’s promises have not proved to be of great 
value in the past; still, to have elicited these repetitions of 
past promises is at any rate a point on the credit side of 
the British diplomatic account. 

More important, from the British point of view, was 
the apparent establishment of some direct personal rapport 
between Mr Chamberlain and the Italian public. At Rome 
last week there was not, of course, anything comparable 
to the extraordinary spontaneous ovations which the Prime 
Minister received at Munich in September. A repetition 
of these was not to be expected; for last week, after all, the 
European public was not repeating the experience of being 
suddenly reprieved from an imminent European war. Yet, 
just because of this very great difference in the atmosphere, 
the symptoms of spontaneous cordiality towards Mr Cham- 
berlain in Rome were significant. Incidentally, and no 
doubt most unintentionally, the Prime Minister and Lord 
Halifax were provided with an admirable visual foil by 
their Italian hosts. In an Axis Italy where civil servants 
and journalists, as well as lifeguards and schoolboys, have 
now been put into uniform, it is plain clothes and 
umbrellas, not peaked caps and jack-boots, that catch the 
eye; and when these modest insignia are seen on the person 
of the head of a great country the sight sends a certain 
thrill through innumerable Italian hearts. 

As for Signor Mussolini, he seems, in his conversations 
with the British Ministers, to have used a simple device 
which has often stood him in good stead in the past. He 
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seems to have taken, throughout, two incompatible lines, 
either of which can be dropped and taken up again at any 
moment according to the way things turn out. On the one 
hand—and this, last week, was his dominant note—he 
beat the drum of peace. He wanted peace for the world, 
for Europe and for Italy; and he even went so far as to 
disclaim any intention of vindicating his claims against 
France by other than peaceful means. In sharp contrast to 
the language of the celebrated “ spontaneous demonstra- 
tion” in the Italian Chamber, the territorial element in 
these Italian claims seems to have been thrust into the 
background in Signor Mussolini’s presentation of them to 
Mr Chamberlain. Emphasis seems to have been laid on 
points on which there is obvious scope for give and take: 
the tariff of the Suez Canal dues and the Italian claim to 
some share in the administrative and financial control over 
the port of Jibuti and over the railway to Addis Ababa. 
The Italian demand in Tunisia, again, was presented, not 
as a direct territorial claim upon the French Empire which 
would inevitably mean war, but rather as a suggestion for 
securing equal rights for the Italian and French settlers 
in a Tunisian Arab State restored to full independence. 
Yet, even while the last reverberations of this benignant 
big drum were still resounding reassuringly in the British 
visitors’ ears, the Duce, who is a consummately skilful con- 
ductor of his propaganda orchestra, was already calling 
up his screeching fifes. The Italian Press campaign against 
France ceased fire for the bare duration of the British 
visit to Rome, only to crackle out again, with all its former 
spiteful fury, the moment the British party boarded their 
train for Calais; and while they were still en route it was 
announced in Rome that Signor Mussolini had told them 
that, if in the near future any large-scale intervention were 
to occur in favour of the Spanish Republicans, then Italy 
would regard the non-intervention policy as having failed 
and would resume her liberty of action. This is perhaps the 
most impudently plain statement that Signor Mussolini 
has yet made of his own construction of the term “ non- 
intervention ” to mean intervention by the Axis Powers in 
the Spanish Nationalists’ favour while all other parties are 
to be inhibited from giving any corresponding help to the 
Republicans. At the same moment, the ominous meaning 
of this insistence is shown by the Duce’s refusal to enter- 
tain negotiations with France until General Franco has 
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conquered Spain. This can only mean that, in spite of all 
Signor Mussolini’s carefully-phrased pledges to evacuate 
his troops and maintain the status quo, a Fascist Spain is 
to be used to threaten France and consequently, at a near 
remove, Great Britain. 

Thus the account of Italian policy which the Duce 
served up to his British guests was a kind of mixed grill in 
which peace with France and war with France were laid 
side by side on the dish. Mr Chamberlain—and we give 
him due credit for it—seems to have made it clear that 
only an Italian policy of peace with France would be com- 
patible with Anglo-Italian “ appeasement.” He is reported 
to have told Signor Mussolini that Britain’s ties with 
France were far closer than anything that could be ex- 
pressed in mere juridical commitments, and that no threat 
to the well-being of France and the French Empire could 
fail to affect Great Britain and the British Empire imme- 
diately and profoundly. Signor Mussolini is said to have 
signified his recognition of this important international 
fact, and logically this ought to mean that an Italian policy 
of war with France is no longer contemplated. The head 
of the Italian State, however, is not a logician; he is an 
opportunist who is keeping both of two incompatible 
policies up his sleeve. And, while the solidarity of Great 
Britain with France might be decisive in deterring him 
from attempting a coup against Sfax or Jibuti, some 
conjunction of circumstances—presumably in the shape of 
potent and willing allies—which seemed to offer a reason- 
able chance of felling both the democratic Powers at one 
blow might equally well move him to throw to the winds 
his present policy of Anglo-Italian “ appeasement.” Here 
lies the radical weakness of Mr Chamberlain’s attempt to 
place Anglo-Italian relations on an assured footing of 
peace. We are paying our side of the bargain cash down— 
in Spanish coin. But so far from there being any security 
whatever for the performance of Signor Mussolini’s under- 
takings, there are many signs—since his actions speak more 
convincingly than his words—that he intends to repudiate 
them just as soon as he is strong enough to do so. The 
conversations at Rome have changed little or nothing. 
They have certainly done nothing to diminish the likeli- 
hood that, before long, the Western Powers will have to 
face another aggressive demand from both Axis Powers, 
backed by the threat of their totalitarian force. 


The Farmers’ Chosen Remedy 


le recent weeks both the National Farmers’ Union and 
the Agricultural Committee of Conservative Members 
of Parliament have put before the Government pro- 
posals for fixed prices for all agricultural products. The 
N.F.U. sponsored in October a pian of “ price insurance ” 
to prevent the prices of farmers’ produce from falling to 
unremunerative levels. “ Price insurance,” as the term is 
understood by the N.F.U., has already been applied to 
bacon pigs, wheat, barley and oats, and the proposal is that, 
for everything the farmer produces, a minimum should 
be set, below which his receipts cannot fall. The Conserva- 
tive Agricultural Committee calls for guaranteed standard 
prices to cover the costs of efficient production plus 
reasonable profits. It is a feature of both schemes that the 
prices to be insured or guaranteed shall be fixed by an 
independent Commission on the lines of the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee. The formula—a guaranteed or in- 
sured price payable by an i t Commission—is 


that of the Wheat Act of 1932, and the Conservative 
Committee specifically refers to this Act as the example to 
be copied. 


The Wheat Act has certainly worked more smoothly and 
to the greater satisfaction of the farmers than any of the 
other devices of agricultural policy in recent years. Its 
principles are simple in the extreme. A standard price (at 
present 10s. per cwt. or 45s. per quarter) and a standard 
quota of production (at present 36 million cwt.) are fixed, 
variable only at intervals of several years. Provided the 
total production does not exceed the standard quota, every 
grower of wheat receives such a sum as is necessary 
to cover the gap between the average market price actually 
realised and the standard price. If the production rises 
above the standard amount, the rate of assistance is 
reduced proportionately, so that the liability of the Com- 
mission cannot exceed the standard price for the standard 
quantity. The funds for these payments are raised by a 
levy imposed on all wheat flour, home-grown or imported, 
and the levy is, of course, incorporated in the price of 
flour and of bread. 
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limited to a standard output). When the farmers’ repre- 
sentatives put the Wheat Act forward as an example for 
universal imitation, it is not quite clear whether their 
approval extends to both sides of the transaction, to the 
methods of collecting the funds as well as to the methods 
of disbursing them. Very few consumers of bread are aware 
that the price of their loaf includes an element of tax. The 
wheat levy, in flat contradiction to one of the fundamental 
principles of the English Constitution, is not annually 
voted, or even annually discussed, by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. It is, in fact, out of the public’s 
sight and out of the public’s mind. But the principle of it 
is, nevertheless, iniquitous in the extreme. The wheat levy, 
it is true, is spread very thinly over a very large con- 
sumption, and it can make for itself the classical excuse 
that the serving-maid put forward for her illegitimate 
baby: it is a very small one. But the excuse is equally 
unacceptable; if this method were applied to other com- 
modities, some of the levies would represent a sizeable 
proportion of the retail price. To raise money for agricul- 
ture by regressive taxes on the consumption of food is 
inadmissible. To attempt to do so in any other way than 
in the full light of day, by including the amounts in the 
annual Budget and requiring an annual vote, would be 
doubly unpardonable. As a principle of public policy, if 
any subsidies are to be paid to agriculture, they should be 
paid direct from the Exchequer and not raised by con- 
cealed taxes on essential foods. And if the application of 
the principles of the Wheat Act implies any departure 
from this principle, it deserves—and will doubtless receive 
—the most unyielding opposition. 

It is only reasonable, however, to assume that the 
farmers’ representatives are much less concerned with the 
methods of raising the money than with the spending of it. 
They would be as well pleased—or almost as well pleased 
— if the cost of guaranteeing fixed prices were found out 
of the general funds of the Exchequer. The farmers’ pro- 
posals fully deserve to be discussed on the assumption that 
the money needed would be raised by more equitable and 
less damaging methods than the levy. 

There is an interesting difference—which may perhaps 
be of more than purely verbal significance—between the 
original proposals put forward by the National Farmers’ 
Union and the form in which they were endorsed by the 
Conservative Agricultural Committee. The N.F.U. plan 
calls for “ price insurance” plans to operate “ wherever 
unduly low price levels are shown to exist.” The Con- 
servative Agricultural Committee desires the guarantee of 
standard prices to be fixed at a level which will cover the 
costs of efficient production and allow for a reasonable 
profit. It might be thought that the wording of the N.F.U. 
proposal implied a more modest request; that the intention 
was not to guarantee a standard but to insure against 
excessive loss. In point of fact, it is unlikely that any such 
distinction can be drawn in practice. The statement by 
the N.F.U. in October, in which the proposal was formu- 
lated, declared that the prices “ insured” by the Govern- 
ment’s present schemes for barley and oats and contem- 
plated for manufacturing milk were “demonstrably too 
low,” and dissatisfaction is implied even with the standard 
wheat price, which has been above the market price 
throughout virtually the entire history of the Wheat Act. 

It would therefore be unwise to assume that there would 
be any practical difference between the prices fixed by 
“ price insurance ” and those determined under the “ guar- 
anteed standard.” But the Conservative Committee has 
pledged itself to the policy of determining prices by cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. Now this may sound 
very plausible if we discount the endless argument about 
what constitutes a “ reasonable ” profit. But the cost basis 
is, in fact, completely useless. To start with, costs are 
not independent of prices, At whatever level prices may be 
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fixed, the amount produced and the costs of production 
will in time adjust themselves to that level, either by the 
elimination of the higher cost producers or by their entry 
into production. Prices determine costs quite as much as 
costs influence prices. Secondly, there is no “cost of pro- 
duction” for any agricultural commodity; there is a very 
large range of costs. For instance, a recent survey of the 
costs of farms producing milk for the wholesale market 
showed total costs (excluding rent and interest on capital) 
ranging from 6d. to 14d. per gallon. Where in this range 
would the Conservative Agricultural Committee propose 
to draw the line between efficient and inefficient produc- 
tion? Further, in the case of crops, costs per unit of output 
vary with the yield. Whether the crop is a total loss or of 
record size, the farmer has incurred the costs of cultiva- 
tion, of manuring, drilling and harrowing, and these costs 
will be lower per unit in a good year than in a poor one. 
But does the Committee mean to recommend that their 
standard prices for each crop should vary with the 
weather ? 

The truth is that the Committee has departed from the 
precedent of the wheat quota precisely where it should 
have been copied. If we are to have standard prices for 
agricultural products, these prices must be fixed in rela- 
tion, not to any hypothetical “cost of production,” but 
in order to call forth that amount of each commodity 
(averaged in the case of crops over a series of fluctuating 
yields) which is considered desirable. For each major pro- 
duct, of which we may list twelve—milk, beef, mutton 
and lamb, bacon, pork, eggs, poultry, wheat, barley, oats, 
sugar beet, potatoes—the independent Commission which, 
in both schemes, is to determine the standard prices, would 
need to decide what quantity grown in these islands would 
best serve the interests of the urban consumer and the 
agricultural producer. Having settled this, it would further 
have to decide what price must be offered to call forth 
that quantity. And if the Commission took to heart the 
interests of the nation as a whole, it would decide for 
more milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables, and less wheat, beef 
and sugar, and would reduce accordingly the prices of these 
latter commodities, which Britain can get most cheaply 
from abroad. 

But would the Commission be allowed to make such 
decisions? Both the N.F.U. and the Conservative Com- 
mittee propose that it should be “ independent.” But it is 
strange inconsistency to propose an independent Commis- 
sion with such drastic powers and yet to storm against the 
“ bureaucratic tyranny” of the Milk Commission, which 
Mr Morrison in his now moribund Milk Bill proposed to 
endow with infinitely less potent functions. Or are we 
to take it that what the farmers and their Conservative 
friends mean by an independent Commission is one that 
will be independent, not of agricultural interests, but of 
the nine-tenths of the population who are not farmers? 


The main provisos to the farmers’ scheme that have been 
raised here are three: the money must not be obtained by 
levies on the consumption of food; any attempt to fix 
prices by cost of production is wrong in principle and 
administratively impracticable; and the body charged with 
fixing prices must be genuinely independent and charged 
with considering the interests of the farmers only in the 
framework of the national economy as a whole. When these 
provisos are made, however, there is much that is attrac- 
tive in the proposal. It has consistently been urged in The 
Economist that such assistance as the community may 
decide to provide for the farmer should be given in the 
form of cash subsidies in aid of prices. But before the 
farmers and their political friends can be congratulated on 
conversion to the views of The Economist, the argument 
must progress beyond generalities and come down tc 
specific figures, from which alone the cost can be calcu- 
lated. This task will be attempted in a second article. 
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India Approaches Federation 


FEW weeks ago, in an address on the pressure of 

population in India, General Sir John Megaw drew 
attention to the fact that over half the Indian people, at 
least in the rural areas, fall below a minimal standard of 
nutrition, even on the frugal scale of a warm Oriental 
country. He showed that, in default of some improvement 
in economic output, the pressure of population is likely to 
drive down the average standard of life still further; for 
the population of some 400 millions is now increasing at 
the rate of 34 millions a year. The political leaders of 
India have themselves been earnestly taking up this 
problem. Late in December a so-called Planning Com- 
mittee organised by the Congress met in Bombay, under 
the chairmanship of Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru, to consider 
how India’s industries—urban and rural—should be deve- 
loped with a view to raising the standard of life, combating 
unemployment, and caring for the rapidly rising numbers 
of the population. The industrialisation of India has been 
proceeding apace and is likely to go much further, since 
in the end it provides the only possible solution of the 
demographic problem. As Sir Thomas Aiscough, the 
British Senior Trade Commissioner in India, says in his 
latest report, published last week: — 


During the past ten years scores of new industrial enter- 
prises have been inaugurated in India which are swelling 
the total and increasing the variety of her production. They 
are, moreover, displacing imports, which have hitherto 
been obtained largely from the United Kingdom and which 
have provided a steady Customs revenue for the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Industrialisation has been aided by the cheapness of 
labour, itself but a reflection of the low standard of living 
wrested from the land. It is true that the Indian workman 
is far less efficient than his European competitor, and that 
in total wage cost per unit of output the latter not in- 
frequently has the advantage. But that does not alter the 
fact that standards of life in the tenements of India’s 
industrial cities are appallingly low. 

Nevertheless, the problems of industrial labour have 
not yet assumed the first prominence in Indian politics, 
although it is now nearly two years since popularly-elected 
Governments assumed office in the provinces. There are 
many reasons for this. In the first place, the rural and 
agricultural community greatly outnumbers the urban and 
industrial. In the second place, the factory workers are 
very difficult to organise because the majority of them 
keep one foot, so to speak, in their home villages, whither 
they return at any sign of serious industrial disturbance 
and where they can always find a living, either by their 
own efforts or at their relatives’ expense. In the third place, 
the leadership of the Congress, which holds office (with or 
without allies) in every province but two, is predominantly 
middle-class in outlook, and is much more closely associated 
with agrarian agitation than with industrial trade unionism. 
Finally, the vital economic problems of India, urgent as 
they are, still remain partially obscured by the politics of 
nationalism. It is still possible for Mr Subhas Bose, the 
current president of the Congress, to perambulate the 
country declaring that nothing worth while can be done to 
improve the lot of the poverty-stricken Indian until India 
has obtained her complete constitutional ireedom. 

In so far as this propaganda has any rational grounds 
at all, it is based on two main allegations: that the British 
Government has overtaxed the people of India in order to 
maintain an expensive army for Imperial purposes, and 
that until British power has gone, with its inherent con- 


servatism and its covert alliance with the landlords and 
capitalists of India, no national economic or social reform 
will be countenanced. Even if we take this claim at its face 
value, the landlords and capitalists will not disappear with 
the British administration. Many of them are to-day pro- 
minent in the Congress Party. Indeed, to judge from the 
way matters have gone in the provinces, a second bloodless 
revolution will be needed if power is to be transferred from 
the bourgeoisie to the masses and the vested interests of 
capitalism overthrown. Nevertheless, the movement of 
economic revolt has undoubtedly been gaining ground, 
especially in the peasant areas of Bihar, Orissa and the 
United Provinces, and big inroads have already been made 
on the privileged position of the zemindars (landlords). 
At the centre, great importance attaches to the Income 
Tax Bill which Sir James Grigg, with immense deter- 
mination, steered through before the rising of the Assembly 
last month. For not only is it a vital element in the struc- 
ture of finance on which the new Constitution will depend; 
it is also a critical step in the modernisation of India’s 
fiscal system, by a shifting of some of the burden from the 
agricultural to the commercial and industrial classes. 

There is not much elasticity in the Indian fiscal system, 
even in its revised shape. The difficulty of finding money 
for the purposes of government—expanding purposes, if 
Indian democracy fulfils its promises of economic and 
social reform—will be increased by the policies of pro- 
hibition, which eats into liquor excise revenue, and of 
industrial protection, which eats into the yield of Customs. 
This is one of the main reasons for Indian agitation for 
control of the Army, the cost of which threatens to in- 
crease with mechanisation and improved rates of pay. The 
Congress is to-day laying stress upon its policy of a 
“ people’s army.” This implies not only the elimination of 
the British Army and the Indianisation of the officer cadre 
in the Indian Army, but also the recruitment of troops in 
proportion to the numbers in different areas and different 
communities. 

This proposal at once raises in an acute form the 
problem of Hindu-Muslim relations; for at present the 
Indian Army is drawn very largely from the Muslims; and 
more especially from the Muslims of the Punjab. Hence 
the agitation has tended to embitter the already strained 
relations between the Muslim League and the pre- 
dominantly Hindu Congress. This is one reason for the 
recent breakdown of attempts to establish a working pact 
between the two groups. Such a pact would pave the way 
for Congress leadership under the future federal constitu- 
tion. At present, the ostensible Congress policy is still one of 
rigid opposition to a federation imposed from outside and 
scored with reservations and safeguards designed to inhibit 
the free working of Indian democracy. Beneath the surface, 
however, Congress opinion has drifted round to a more 
co-operative attitude. Certain conditions, it is stressed, 
must still be fulfilled, conditions which the more conserva- 
tive Congressmen are anxious to prove can be satisfied 
without formal amendment of the Government of India 
Act. Of these, by far the most important is the stipulation 
that the system of election to the federal Chambers shall 
be such as to give the Congress itself a reasonable chance 
of obtaining—with reliable allies if necessary—a working 
majority. 

This does not seem an extravagant demand on the part 
of an organisation which has proved its claim to speak for 
the bulk of Indian electors by forming Governments (in 
two cases with partners in coalitions) in nine of the eleven 
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provinces of British India. But the federal Constitution 
allows the Congress no hope of a majority even in the 
Lower House of the Federation, so long as the mass of the 
Muslims are hostile and so long as the States’ seats are 
filled by the Rulers’ nominees, who would presumably be 
anti-Congress. The approach to the Muslims having 
broken down on the fundamental point of the Congress’s 
refusal to acknowledge the Muslim League as the sole 
effective representative of the Mussulman community, the 
Congress leaders have naturally turned their eyes to the 
seats allotted to the princely States. The agitation for 
democratic reform in the States is in part a spontaneous 
movement among the States’ subjects themselves, and to 
outward appearances it is directed primarily to the greater 
participation of the people in the States’ internal govern- 
ment. But it will be misunderstood unless it is seen against 
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the background of the struggle for power in the federal 
India of the future. For the Congress, the question of 
democratic election of the States’ federal representatives is 
fundamental, deciding—as it may—whether the federation 
is to be introduced with the co-operation of the Congress 
or in face of a vast civil disobedience movement. It is, of 
course, even more fundamental for the Princes themselves. 
It is also fundamental for the Muslim League, whose only 
hope of federal power as a distinct. organisation lies in the 
chance of straddling a balance between other groups. And, 
above all, it is fundamental for the British Government, 
with whom lies the decision at what moment and on what 
terms the great step of federation will be taken. This is 
the gravest of the important issues that will have to be 
solved in 1939, if federation is to be inaugurated with any 
chance of success in 1940. 


British Overseas Trade 


HE setting for Britain’s overseas trade was not pro- 

pitious in 1938. Last year resembled 1930 in that, 
when it began, the trade of the world was caught in 
recession, but differed from it in that the force of the 
downward movement in world trade and commodity prices 
was broken in the summer by the vigorous recovery in the 
United States. At home, business activity declined rapidly 
in the early months of 1938, was marking time in the 
summer and autumn, but turned again downwards towards 
the end of the year. The tables at the end of this article 
show how the interplay of domestic and world economic 
developments influenced the course of British overseas 
trade in 1938. 

Recession at home and abroad inevitably curtailed the 
value of imports and exports in 1938, but, owing to the 
lull in the downward movement of business activity in the 
summer, the decline was much less marked than in 1930. 
Thus, between 1929 and 1930 the value of total imports 
and domestic exports declined by 14.4 per cent. and 21.7 
per cent. respectively; between 1937 and 1938 imports fell 
by only 10.4 per cent. and exports by 9.6 per cent. But 
whereas in 1930 the decline in exports was proportionately 
much more marked than the fall in imports, the position 
was reversed last year, and exports declined less in propor- 
tion than imports. As a consequence of this, the import 
surplus, which rose by £5.5 millions between 1929 
and 1930, actually fell by £43.4 millions between 1937 
and 1938. By coincidence, the import surplus last year, 
£387.9 millions, was almost exactly the same as in 1930, 
though the combined value of imports and exports in 1938, 
at £1,391 millions, was £224 millions smaller than nine 
years ago. 

To complete the comparison of trade movements in 
1929-30 and 1937-38, reference must also be made to 





RETAINED IMPORTS 


(1935= 100) 
(a) Average Price (c.i.f.) 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 

1929 eesececceseoe 150-8 151-1 150°8 148-7 
1930 .....ccec000 14493 136-1 133-2 123-7 
WOT eisspovans - 13-5 119-9 123-7 120-4 

BORD adcesoedis - 4117-6 113-4 111-3 eee 

6b) Volume 

BO iressivsces - 104-0 ®) 100-5 100-2 113-1 
1930 ......000008 102-2 97-9 96-3 110-6 
BOT bcsrnicateee 106-0 110-5 110-6 128-6 

1938 Cesececceces lll +4 104-4 106-7 998 


changes in the average price and in the volume of imports 
and exports, revealed by the Board of Trade’s quarterly 
indices and shown in the two tables printed at the foot of 
this page. 

The timing of the turning points in the average price 
and volume of imports and exports in 1929-30 and in 
1937-38 shows close correspondence. In 1929 the average 
price of imports turned downwards in the third quarter 
and in 1937 in the fourth quarter. Average export prices 
began to fall six months later in both periods, i.e. in the 
first quarter of 1930 and in the second quarter of 1938. 
The fall in average import prices between the third 
quarters of 1929 and 1930 and the corresponding quarters 
in 1937-38 (the figures for the fourth quarter of 1938 are 
not yet available) was 11.7 per cent. and 9.1 per cent. 


_respectively. The fall in average export prices during those 


periods was much smaller than the decline in import 
prices, amounting to 2.6 per cent. and 1.2 per cent. respec- 
tively. But both import and export prices fell slightly less 
in 1937-38 than in 1929-30. The reduction in imports in 
both periods was appreciably smaller, by volume, than in 
exports. But while the quantitative decline in imports was 
almost identical both times, the shrinkage in exports has 
been much smaller this time. This can be attributed, in the 
main, to the recovery in the United States last year, which 
cushioned the recession in world trade and prices last 
summer. 

As was to be expected, the incidence of changes in the 
value and volume of imports and exports between 1937 
and 1938 was unequal. Quantitative changes in important 
commodities are shown in Tables III and IV. In view of 
the fall in the price of foodstuffs and raw materials and of 
the heavy accumulation of stocks in 1937, the fall in the 
value of imports was most marked in the case of primary 





DomEsTIC ExPorTs 
(1935 = 100) 


(a) Average Price (f.0.b.) _ 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 


1929 ......00008 - 1248 122°5 124-5 123-2 
1930 .....0eeeee 126-0 122-2 121-2 117-6 
1937 ....sccseese 105-2 109-2 113-1 113-2 
1938 .....cece00s 113-9 111-9 111-7 one 
(b) Volume 
1929 .....cereee - 133-0 132-6 135-7 137-8 
1930 .....ceseeee 122-4 108-2 105-9 103-8 
1937 ..ccscccceee 108-2 112-0 111-6 112-8 
1938 .....ccesees 99-7 94-3 95-5 oni 
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products. Thus, the fall in imports exceeded £5 millions in 
the case of the following items: — 


PRINCIPAL DECREASES IN IMPORTS 


Decline between 
Imports in 1938 1937 and 1938 

£'000 7000 
Grain and flour ...........+++ ‘ 74,434 16,933 
Wood and timber ............. . 18,872 
Pi COREE >... ccccbsenencanes 29,587 19,143 
SOP IE, 5. aks J 9,446 
Hides and skins ..............+ 18,249 6,920 
Non-ferrous metals ........... 40,848 14,865 
Tron and steel ..........cccccees 14,505 5,300 


Imports of iron and steel were deliberately curtailed in 
order to soften the impact on the domestic industry of the 
fall in demand. Dairy produce and tobacco were the only 
items whose imports rose by more than £5 millions 
between 1937 and 1938. 

An analysis of changes in the value of exports between 
1937 and 1938 shows striking contrasts. The fall in 
exports, though fairly general, was greatest in textiles, iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metals. The decline in these 
items alone was £43.2 millions, representing more than 
four-fifths of the total fall in domestic exports. In textiles 
alone, the fall was of the value of 35 per cent., an indica- 
tion of the severity of the slump in these industries caused 
by the fall in the prices of primary products and accen- 
tuated by the heavy stocks accumulated in many importing 
countries in 1937. In contrast, the value of coal exports 
was almost unchanged, and shipments of machinery and 
vehicles (mainly motor cars) actually rose. Exports of 
machinery in 1938 were actually £3.5 millions higher than 
in 1929, an indication, perhaps, of the tendency of primary 
producing countries to establish manufacturing industries 
of their own. 

The long-term trend of the exports of most of the old 
staple industries compares unfavourably with that of the 
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remaining trades. This tendency is revealed in the next 
table: — 
DoMEsTIC ExPoRTS 


(In millions of £’s) 
Decline 
1929 1932 1937 1938 1929-1938 
£ £ £ £ % 
See snstienniis . 48°6 31-6 37-6 37-4 23 
Iron and steel... 68-0 28-0 48-4 41-6 39 
Cotton.........0005 135°4 62:8 68-5 49-7 63 
Wool ........ icieae (20D 24:0 35-5 26:8 49 
EEE scmetanacovend 304-9 146-4 190-0 155°5 49 
Other exports.... 424-3 218°4 331:3 315-4 26 


The average decline in the value of the exports of the 
four staple trades between 1929 and 1938 was almost 
twice as heavy as the fall in other exports. Cotton has been 
replaced by machinery as the leading export trade. In 
contrast to the general belief, the decline in the value of 
coal exports during this period has been smaller, propor- 
tionately, than the fall in that of “ other exports.” This is 
due partly to the rise in the average price of coal exports, 
from £0.806 per ton in 1929 to £1.04 in 1938. By weight, 
exports of coal have fallen from 60 million tons in 1929 
to 40 million tons in 1937 and 36 million tons in 1938. 

On the whole, the reduction in Britain’s overseas trade 
between 1937 and 1938 has been less severe than might 
have been feared. If recovery in America continues in the 
current year, the outlook for British exports is not 
altogether bad, though some further reduction may be ex- 
pected in the next few months, when primary producing 
countries may adjust their purchases to the lower level 
of their exports. The course of our imports may also show a 
further shrinkage, at any rate in the early part of the year, 
when general business activity is expected to continue its 
downward trend. But when so much depends on political 
factors, it is foolhardy to predict the course of overseas 
trade more than a few months ahead. 





OVERSEAS TRADE IN 1938 
TABLE I.—RETAINED IMPORTS OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 


Item and Measure | 1929 1932 | 1937 | 1938 


PRE, » csciicbicicastidasinntaaeset 7000 cwts. | 110,822 {104,617 | 95,090 (100,424 
TIE i nissan aii eteiaeaieiide *000 cwts. | 12,288 | 11,989 | 13,306 
Mutton and lamb ............ *000 6, 7,077 7,239 
ugar (unrefined) ..........+ "000 cwts. | 40,940 | 32,994 | 44,318 | 47,548 
Iron ore and SCrap .......00005 *000 tons 5,756 1,911 955 794 
ME GUE dauniccccesoxpans’ centals | 14,616 | 23,280 | 16,045 | 12,036 
Sheep and lamb’s wool ... *000 centals 4,833 6,021 5,624 6,255 
Flax, hemp and jute ......... *000 tons 323 240 322 300 
Crude WOON - scicesthense galls. | 487,348 | 368,397 | 527,267 567,909 
Hides, wet and dry ......... 000 cwts. 925 1,135 621 494 
Wood pulp .........ccccccevers . *000 tons 1,638 1,840 1,827 1,612 
TEE <seciconscussonasaneash (000 centals 2,890 1,123 2,039 2,960 
Unwrought Copper ......sssseseeees tons | 147,604 | 143,191 | 399,783 | 354,668 
ERT ROLES. tons | 270,052 | 252,229 ye 





TasLe II.—Domestic Exports OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 


Item and Measure | 1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 


7 750 3 
Oe 0? om 


234 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys ...... *000 tons 545 128 167 1 
Railway materials ..............: *000 tons 610 106 208 58 
Total, ron & steel manufactrs. ’000 tons 4,380 1,979 2,574 1,918 


Textile machinery ....... sss» *000 tons 127 63 73 71 
Total machinery .........0s00++ *000 ~ i, _ : _ a 460 
FORMS oocecesccsvesseoseess 66,6 028 | 122,933 

Cotton piece-goods ...... mill. 27e 3,672 198 1,92 a 
WORE RES cavcicccncccctctstecesse Ib. | 32,737 | 42,754 | 40,180 | 32,458 
Ww PAINS ..cceseeceeeeeeees "O00 Ib. 798 | 32,039 | 25,452 | 22,905 
Woollen assues ............ mill. sq. yds. 108 54 59 
Worsted tissues ........... mill. sq. yds. 47 28 43 32 
Piece-goods ......... mill. sq. yds. 72 66 83 52 
Leather boots and shoes °000 doz. pairs 1,006 640 394 375 
Paper and cardboard ......... 000 cwts. | 5,04 3,870 | 4,390 | 3,529 
Locomotives and parts ..........+ tons | 40,316 3,154 7,550 8,376 
Motor vehicles and chassis ......... No. 29,194 | 105,658 | 89,668 





ee Proof gall. 1-38 ~ 3-39 3 . ¢ 
large steam ......... . +15- . : 
Coal, sized steani ......... ton 0-97 | +13-4; 0-99 + 21 
alvanised sheets |........ ton 19-9 | +31-6| 17°6 | —11-6 
Tinned plates............. ton 25-7. | +25:4| 23:8 | — 7:2 
Steel raseneensaneavense an. 26-2 +37°4 as - 43 
Cotton yarn* ........ ines % 44) + 4°4 : 
seesecesceesens 1 sq. yds.; 20-2 +13°4 16'8 — 16: 
Dyed in the piece ...... 1,000 sq. yds.| 29-0 | + 8-06) 27:8 | — 48 
Warned yarns (combed) 100 Ib. 18-3 | +21-2 =. <a 
cececstioe ° + 8- ° ee 








TABLE III.—AVERAGE PRICE OF IMPORTS 














































Change Per cent 
Item Unit Dec, | 1936 to | De» | change, 
| 1937 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937-38, 

& % % 

NIUE. seacdnosovevosecesocetes cwt. 49 | + 0-43 *26 | —47:0 
Chilled beef ...........0.00008 cwt, 2-01 | +11-7 2:07 | + 3:0 
SUNN . uitsieatnieheeieenedine cwt, 4°35 | + 7:3 4:03 | — 6:9 
BONE bint ctilidinecibstbood cwt. 5°53 | +19°5 5:33 | — 3-6 
Sugar, unrefined ............ cwt, 0:45 | +21-°6 0-43; — 49 
Raw cotton (7g-114 staple) cental 2:25; — 41 2:29; + 1:8 
Wool, merino greasy ...... 1,000 Ib. 53-7 — 0-74) 43-2 —19-6 

Sabee canecnbesages ton 6-39 | — 6-7 5-90 | — 7:7 

Crude petroleum ......... 1,000 galls. 9-98 | +15°4 8:31 | —16°7 
Rubber, raw. .....s.ceceeses cental 3-29 | —15+2 3-31 | + 0°6 
fonper ¢ aaabes ton 47-3 — 2:1 50-1 + 59 
ead (unwrought) ......... ton 16-7 —31-+3 15-6 — 6°6 
Tin (blocks, etc.)  ......00 ton 241-2 | + 5-1 | 210-6 | —12:7 
il etceiciastneriueicais ton 17-5 | — 0°55, 14:1 | —19°4 












* Unbleached up to No. 40 count. 
TABLE V.—VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


t All wool, 8 to 12 oz. per sq. yd. 





£ Mn. £ Mn. Mn. Mn. 

1,220°8 4a. 109-7 ao An's 

930 1,044:8 570-6 87-0 657°5 387°3 

861-3 390-6 63:9 454°5 4048 

32 701-7 365-0 51-0 416-0 285-7 

675-0 367-9 49:1 417-0 258-0 

34 731°4 395-9 51-2 447°1 284°3 

756-0 425-8 55-3 481-1 275-9 

36 847-8 440-6 60:8 501-4 346°4 

Me Riiscitisintrtddios 1,027-8 521°4 75-1 596-5 431°3 

er cane aoe 920-4 470°9 61-6 532°5 387-9 
1937-38 ......... —10°4 — 9-7 —18-0 —10°7 —10'3 _ 
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Topics of 


Publicity for Defence Problems.—Not the least 
pointed criticisms of the Government’s attitude to defence 
continue to come from their own members. A week ago 
Mr R. S. Hudson declared that the country’s motto for 
1939 should be “ drive, efficiency and outspoken truth.” 


I believe (he said) that the people of this country will 
rise to any occasion if they are told the truth about it. 


In the same vein Sir Auckland Geddes, adviser to the 
Lord Privy Seal, in a speech made on Tuesday to rebuke 
the Government’s extremer critics, said: — 


I think there is too much secrecy. I think that if more 
were known of what was going on people would under- 
stand better. I wish a lot more could be told. I wish that 
the Press could let the people know how much is done so 
that the whole morale of the country could rise. 


Most citizens and newspapers will share Mr Hudson’s 
faith and echo Sir Auckland’s longings. As it is, the public 
can only weigh the state of the nation’s defences and the 
adequacy of the Government’s plans by what they see and 
are told. Inevitably, they experience the forebodings voiced 
by Mr Eden last week-end: Are we really moving with 
sufficiently rapid strides in re-armament? Still organised, 
as we are, On a purely peace-time basis, can we ever over- 
take the arrears into which we have fallen by contrast 
with other countries? Their chief impression must be of 
an apparent reluctance on the part of the Government to 
take the initiative in devising bold (and expensive) plans 
for civil protection; of a situation in which official schemes 
are continually being altered, under protest, because 
of pressure from expert critics. Nor does this impression, 
in fact, arise merely from the Government’s undue secrecy. 
There is an important point of principle involved. The 
Prime Minister has told us that he will not introduce a 
war-time regime until an emergency actually arises: there 
can be, for instance, no Ministry of Supply and no com- 
pulsory register until war is actually in sight. And, on 
Tuesday, Sir Auckland Geddes revealed that, although a 
Ministry of National Service already existed in skeleton 
form, with “a young and active man ” already earmarked 
to be Minister, neither would be produced until the day 
of disaster dawned. Perhaps the best comment on the 
doctrinaire position which the Government have taken up 
in this matter was made by Sir Auckland himself : — 


As an island nation (he said) we have been accustomed 
to wars which allowed us a period to make the necessary 
arrangements after the beginning of the war. That position 
1S now past. 


That is precisely why, in Mr Eden’s words, “ The nation 
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the Week 


would welcome the greatest possible national effort in 
every sphere of defence ”—even in peace-time. 


* * * 


Headway and Hesitation.—No sincere critic of the 
Government can ignore the difficulties under which 
Ministers are working. Rome was not built in a day; nor 
can London be defended in three months or even six. 
Passive defence is only a limited part of the problem of 
protection; and, within those limits, to reconcile the twin 
tasks of making Britain’s cities as safe as possible in the 
very short run, and giving them maximum protection in 
two years or more is not easy. Camps for persons 
evacuated from urban centres may be desirable; but, as 
the Minister of Health maintained in a speech early this 
week, plans for billeting in private houses are essential 
until such camps can be fully provided. Similarly, even if 
deep bomb-proof shelters are ultimately indispensable, 
blast-proof shelters are needed until the underground 
refuges have been constructed; and there is the serious 
danger that, if deep shelters are decided upon and war 
comes before they are completed, the rush of citizens to 
occupy refuges which are not capable of accommodating 
them all may cause panic and chaos. Yet these are not 
arguments for sacrificing the long-term programme for 
greater safety to the temporary measures which are imme- 
diately needed, but rather for working along both lines at 
once with all speed whatever the cost. 


* * * 


The urgency of far-reaching action is now being realised. 
The latest evacuation proposals have been officially desig- 
nated as provisional, and the construction of camps on a 
large scale is under consideration. The efforts of fore- 
sighted authorities, like Finsbury Borough Council, to 
provide deep bomb-proof shelters are at least not being 
discouraged. Sir John Anderson has approved the appoint- 
ment of whole-time officials to organise the recruitment 
and training of air-raid wardens; and he has announced 
that, at long last, the regional A.R.P. inspectorate of the 
Home Office will be appreciably strengthened. On 
Tuesday, a White Paper detailed a plan to organise trans- 
port in war. Headway is being made. But the root trouble 
of hesitation remains. Sir John Anderson agreed last week, 
for example, that the Central London authority to co- 
ordinate A.R.P. which the metropolitan boroughs are 
asking for was needed. He even said that such a body was 
provided for in principle, but he added that it could only 
be set up in time of war. Better late than never, they say; 
but, in matters of defence nowadays, late and never may 
well prove to be synonymous. 
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The British Note to Japan.—An incisive note on 
the British attitude towards Japanese aims in China was 
presented at Tokyo on January 14th by the British 
Ambassador. The note begins by outlining, on the basis 
of authoritative Japanese official statements, what the 
Japanese plan is. There is to be, in Eastern Asia, a bloc of 
three states: Japan, “ Manchukuo,” and Intramural China, 
the two latter being the puppets of the first, which is a 
Great Power in military, economic and political occupation 
of her nominal partners’ territories. It is easily demon- 
strated that the partnership can only be a fiction to mask 
the reality of Japanese domination, and that the 
“ sovereignty ” of the two puppets can only be a sham. Yet, 
in the name of this sham sovereignty, all foreign Powers 
and their nationals are to be deprived of their present extra- 
territorial rights in China, as well as of their settlements 
and concessions. This will be fatal to the interests of every 
foreign Power in China save Japan. All of this is flatly 
contrary to the Nine-Power Treaty, and the British Govern- 
ment do not agree that this treaty can be modified by the 
unilateral action of one signatory. 


* * * 


Nor does the Government agree that the Treaty is 
obsolete or that it no longer meets the situation—except 
in so far as the situation has been altered by Japan in 
contravention of this treaty’s terms. While not unwilling, in 
principle, to consider negotiating for the modification of 
any treaty, the British Government for the present reserve 
all their rights under the existing treaties relating to China. 
On the Japanese side, it is admitted that the Nine-Power 
Treaty is the crux. As long as Great Britain and the United 
States hold fast by the Nine-Power Treaty, they will be 
holding out for a state of affairs in Eastern Asia which is 
incompatible with Japanese aims. Japan is determined to 
turn the whole of Eastern Asia into a vast Japanese 
preserve, which will make Japan independent of all other 
sources of supply and all other markets. And she cannot do 
this if she has to keep her promise to respect China’s 
territorial and administrative integrity. If the English- 
speaking Powers will only sacrifice Chinese independence 
to Japanese ambitions, then, in the Japanese view, there 
will be a possibility of reconciling strictly British and 

American interests with Japanese purposes. Japan might 
be prepared to ensure to the English-speaking Powers the 
preservation of their existing trade and investments in 
China in return for their abandoning to Japan the whole of 
the rest of the Chinese field, political as well as economic. 
The Japanese are now hinting that if the British and 
Americans remain obstinate in clinging to the Nine-Power 
Treaty, the Anti-Comintern Pact may be turned against 
them as an instrument for bringing them to reason. This 
suggestion is perhaps unlikely to make us more pliant. 


* * * 


The Palestine Conference.—The round-table con- 
ference on Palestine seems at last to be getting under way. 
The Transjordanian delegate reached London at the end 
of last week, and on Sunday there was a preliminary 
gathering of other delegates at Cairo, where the Prime 
Minister of Iraq, General Nuri es-Said, and the Crown 
Prince of the Yemen, conferred with the five Palestinian 
Arab leaders who have now been released from their 
place of internment in the Seychelles. The five had 
previously been in conference in the Lebanon with the 
Mufti of Jerusalem for the selection of the Palestinian 
Arab delegation and the determination of its programme. 
The representatives of the independent Arab states will 
probably prove to be in favour of some compromise which 
will enable them to reconcile their championship of the 
national cause with their desire to remain on friendly terms 
with Great Britain. At the same time, they are unlikely to 
press their views as vigorously as their Palestinian Arab 
colleagues, whose interests are directly at stake, and in the 
Palestinian delegation the Mufti and intransigence seem to 
be in the ascendant. The Mufti and his friends are fighting 
a simultaneous war against the Jews and British on one 
front and against their fellow Palestinian Arabs of the 
Nashashibi faction on the other; but this dispersal of 
energies may not weaken them so much as might be 
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expected at first sight, since the Nashashibi party seems 
now to have been routed so thoroughly as to be unable to 
put a spoke in the Mufti’s wheel in the perhaps decisive 
months that lie immediately ahead. The Nashashibi party 
have been completely ruled out from representation, and 
the Palestinian Arab community will be represented in 
London by a monopolistic single party on the familiar 
“ totalitarian” pattern. The delegation will also put for- 
ward a “ totalitarian” programme. They will demand the 
establishment of an All-Palestinian Arab sovereign 
independent state, and the total and permanent shutting 
off of Jewish immigration. In return, they will be willing :o 
grant minority rights to the existing Jewish population of 
Palestine, and to enter into treaty-relations with Great 
Britain on the lines of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930, 
Beyond this, they will concede nothing; and it is equally 
certain that the Jewish delegation with whom they are 
nominally expected to confer will not look at such terms. 
It can thus already be foreseen that the conference will be 
little more than a time-consuming prelude to the imposition 
of a settlement by the British Government on both parties. 
This is the Government’s declared intention supposing that 
the conference does not quickly lead to a settlement by 
agreement; and the Government have now had ample time 
to decide at last what their policy is to be. We wish we 
could feel confident that they know their own minds to-day 
any better than at any time during the last three years. 


* * * 


Closing in on Barcelona.—With its Government 
meeting in sound of the gunfire, the Republican army 
took up its stand on Thursday on the outer of Barcelona’s 
last two lines of defence. They had fought a steady rear- 
guard action all the week: on Sunday Tarragona and Reus 
fell, on Monday Cervera, on Wednesday Pons. On Thurs- 
day, General Franco made contact with the fortified line 
which runs down from the hills east of Pons, through the 
small industrial town of Igualada to Villafranca and thence 
to the coast at Vandell. Up to the time of going to press 
no breach has been made in this line, although it has now 
been shelled and bombed for close on forty-eight hours. 
The week-end may tell another story. If forced out of this 
line the Republicans will retreat to the final line which 
covers Barcelona, running from Cardona through Solsona 
and down the Llobregat river to the coast a few miles west 
of the city. Their gallantry is beyond doubt. Their re- 
serves of native morale show no more signs of running 
out than do General Franco’s reserves of foreign ammuni- 
tion. In France, as in this country, feelings are deeply 
stirred by their resistance; and in France General Franco’s 
advance has raised in more pressing form than ever before 
the dilemma of Non-intervention. The closed frontier is 
the subject of grave misgivings in the minds of many 
besides the followers of M. Blum, even though the Cabi- 
net has decided against any change in policy. 


* * * 


The Temper of France.—M. Daladier has been 
enjoying publicity such as French Prime Ministers rarely 
enjoy, for on every cinema screen in the country he is 
being shown touring Corsica and Tunisia as the personifica- 
tion of France’s refusal to surrender her imperial position 
at the sound of Italian trumpets. M. Daladier draws 
political strength from his ability to fill the réle of the 
representative Frenchman—a democrat, a small town 
baker’s son, glorified by the auriole of high political office. 
His prestige is liable to wax and wane like the moon 
owing to his difficulty in choosing and formulating a 
policy, but he is at the moment without any doubt by far 
the most popular and powerful member of his own Govern- 
ment. It has even been suggested that he might aspire 
next May to pass, like Poincaré in 1913, from the premier- 
ship to the presidency, but he would be unwise to entertain 
such ambitions before he has piloted his way through the 

er part of the three and a half stormy months which 
before him. M. Daladier’s own strong position has 
— momentarily into the background the rivalry 
the pro-Munich and anti-Munich wings of his 
Government, led by M. Georges Bonnet and M. Paul 
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Reynaud. M, Reynaud had the advantage at the end of 
the year when he held the parliamentary stage and could 
claim a number of financial successes, whereas M. Bonnet’s 
conciliatory attitude to Italy was becoming daily more 
unpopular. The prestige of a Finance Minister who bases 
his policy on the revival of confidence inevitably suffers 
when international tension brings rentes down, especially 
if he is off the stage. M. Daladier’s tour, by satisfying 
national pride, has paradoxically provided M. Bonnet 
with some of the psychological cover which he needs for 
his policy. With a considerable section of the French 
public the case for it has been strengthened by the 
guarantees which Mr Chamberlain believes he obtained 
with regard to Spain while in Rome, and by the defeats 
suffered by the Spanish Government. The reception given 
to M. Flandin’s speech on Tuesday, showed that M. 
Bonnet’s position has been improved on the eve of his 
first full-dress speech on foreign policy to the Chamber— 
after nine months’ tenure of the Foreign Ministry. The 
political weight of the Left is still noticeably diminished 
by the fiasco of the general strike and the differences on 
foreign policy revealed at the Socialist Party Congress. 
But it would be wrong to assume that French opinion is 
either acquiescent in Italian aggression or happy about the 
consequences. Under provocation, French tempers are 
rising. 
* * * 


Peace in East Norfolk.—The several rebels against 
Cabinet policy among Government supporters have one 
characteristic in common: their bark is worse than their 
bite. On Tuesday, the independent Conservative candi- 
date who had been put forward by local farmers to fight 
the National Liberal nominee of the Government in the 
East Norfolk by-election, was not after all nominated. In 
response to a personal appeal by the Prime Minister and 
his written pledge that it was the Government’s intention to 
proceed as quickly as possible with whatever legislation 
might be needed to restore prosperity to agriculture, Mr 
Wright, who had already declared himself to be an 
unswerving supporter of Mr Chamberlain’s foreign and 
general domestic policy, withdrew; and the National 
Farmers’ Union themselves endorsed his refusal to split 
the Government vote. The internecine quarrel in the 
Conservative ranks, which was not unconnected with the 
fact that the Government nominee in East Norfolk was a 
dependent Liberal, has suddenly collapsed, with both sides 
claiming victory. It is the official view that, since the 
prime issue in the election is Mr Chamberlain’s peace 
policy, the farmers have loyally permitted the interests of 
the National Government to prevail. The farmers, on the 
other hand, whose outspoken criticisms of the Govern- 
ment’s present agricultural programme have not ceased, 
also claim the day. Mr Chamberlain’s message to Mr 
Wright means, they argue, that the justice of their 
demands has been conceded; and, presumably, they believe 
that the discussions which are now going on between their 
representatives and the Minister of Agriculture about an 
extended policy of price guarantees will result, not in a 
measured scheme to serve the interests of the community 
as well as those of producers (such as we discuss in a 
leading article on page 110), but rather in the payment of 
the full ransom they have demanded with menaces. It 
has still to be seen whether blackmail has really won. 
Pending a decision, farmers up and down the country are 
remaining at battle stations. 


* * * 


The Labour Opposition.—The leaders of the Labour 
Party have drifted into troubled waters and Sir Stafford 
Cripps is cast once more for the réle of Jonah. On Wednes- 
day a special meeting of the Party Executive was held to 
pass judgment yet again on the factious conduct of their 
learned colleague and to decide whether or not to cast him 
overboard at last. A week ago the Executive rejected by 
17 votes to 3 a memorandum by Sir Stafford calling for 
co-operation with other parties and political groups in 
united opposition to the Government. The rebel retaliated 
-by distributing his proposals to all members of the party, 
who were then hurriedly exhorted by the Executive to dis- 
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regard Sir Stafford’s overtures since they were calculated 
to bring the party into confusion. The Executive’s chief 
difficulty in taking action in this matter, which they referred 
on Wednesday to a sub-committee, lies in the incon- 
venient fact that Sir Stafford is, generally speaking, right; 
there is a large volume of anti-Government feeling which 
at present has no means of expression, and the sentiment 
is widespread, even in the Labour Party, that some 
common channel should be created. It is true, too, that 
the Labour Party has no discernible chance of winning an 
election in the near future unaided; that, in fact, the chief 
Opposition party has not gained a proportionate access of 
strength from the recent growth in criticism of the Govern- 
ment. Actually, the Labour Party’s leaders, obsessed by a 
kind of doctrinal “ racism,” seem to have no over-riding 
wish to win elections. They have indeed lately formed a 
propaganda axis with the Co-operative movement, whose 
latitudinarian views about a Popular Front appear to place 
them perilously near the category of socialistically “ non- 
Aryan”; but the writ de haeretico comburendo rules the 
party’s councils rather than their constitutional obligation 
to seek the redress of popular grievances by persuading a 
majority of electors to follow their lead. The present posi- 
tion is deadlock: Sir Stafford is too able a colleague and 
has too much support among Labour Members of Parlia- 
ment and constituency groups to be banished; but the 
Opposition to his plans from the Executive and the trade 
unions who dominate conference votes is too strong for him 
to have his way. The unions distrust “ intellectuals,” and 
few of Labour’s leaders are able to accept Sir Stafford’s 
odd premise (unspoken this time) that the Labour Party 
can find the greatest volume of support among the hand- 
ful of Communists on its Left rather than among the 
millions to its Right. Effective opposition to the Govern- 
ment from the Opposition seems, in these circumstances, 
unlikely. It is the Conservative dissentients who probably 
have success nearest to hand, if they care to grasp it. 


* * * 


The Fenians Again.—The mysterious series of 
bomb explosions in the neighbourhood of electric power- 
stations and transmission lines, which began on Monday, 
has a faintly nostalgic air of mid-Victorian Fenianism. 
There is strong evidence that the so-called Irish 
Republican Army is responsible, and the object appears 
to be to draw attention to the desire of that body to get 
rid of “ partition”—i.e. of the continued existence, 
within the United Kingdom, of Northern Ireland. 
Fortunately, except for one case in Manchester, where 
one man was killed and two were injured, little damage 
has been done, and the general attitude of the British 
public seems to be that of tolerant amusement which is 
traditionally extended to the actions and antics of Irish- 
men, even when they are playing with dynamite, political 


or otherwise. Nevertheless, if the bombs serve the purpose © 
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of attracting attention to the state of affairs in Northern 
Ireland, they will have served a useful purpose. The 
Englishman obstinately considers that the question 
whether or not Northern Ireland shall have Home Rule, 
and within which country that Home Rule shall be 
exercised, is a matter for Irishmen to settle among them- 
selves. But to leave the people of Northern Ireland to 
decide their own fate is one thing, and to use British 
money and British military force to bolster up, within 
the United Kingdom, a regime whose actions (as 
exemplified by the recent commitment to prison, 
without trial, of 34 men arrested on suspicion of 
Nationalist sympathies or worse) are contrary to Magna 
Carta, the Petition of Right and the Habeas Corpus Act, 
is quite another matter. It is high time that the political 
bases of Orange power in the six counties were fully 
examined, 


* * * 


Hungary Squares the Triangle —.—One question 
which the Munich Agreement left unanswered was the pre- 
cise way in which Herr Hitler meant to capture the political 
machinery of Balkan and other countries. The tech- 
nique is now declared: the foreign policies of those coun- 
tries are to be harnessed to the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
Hungary, after Czecho-Slovakia the least capable of pro- 
test, announced her adhesion last week. In the last resort, 
she had no alternative: but there is more than a hint of 
alacrity both in Hungary’s adhesion to the Axis and in 
her adoption of an anti-Jewish policy. This, and her 
Ruthenian policy, have forfeited Hungary a large part of 
the respect she enjoyed in the West. It is being said— 
though on circumstantial evidence only—that Jugoslavia 
and Roumania have had private warning that the Third 
Reich expects similar movements on their part; and 
although the report may be premature, it is as least based 
on an intelligent reading of such facts as are known. Her 
size and position make Poland a special case. But it is 
unlikely that Colonel Beck’s conversation with Herr Hitler, 
having by all accounts included the subjects of colonies, 
of the German minority in Poland, of a motor- 
road across the Polish Corridor, and of a more closely 
defined regime in Danzig from which League influence 
would be finally removed, left out the all-important sub- 
ject of German-Polish relations and their bearing since 
November’s improvement on feeling between Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. It is unlikely that last week’s meeting at a 
shooting expedition of the Regent Prince Paul and King 
Carol was not used to discuss what the Governments of 
Jugoslavia and Roumania would do if they had to choose 
between the Anti-Comintern Pact, or alliance with Italy 
and thereby at second-hand with the Axis, and the chancy 
(and perhaps impossible) course of remaining unattached 
to anyone outside the Balkan Entente. And it is unlikely 
that Herr Hitler, having brought Hungary and Czecho- 
Slovakia into the anti-Comintern fold, will forgo further 
use of an effective means to East European hegemony. 
Exchanging pious sentiments this week with Dr Stoyadini- 
vich, the Jugoslav Prime Minister, Count Ciano must have 
reflected bitterly on the impotence of Italian foreign 
policy which Hungary’s action reveals. Her commercial 
influence in the Balkans is now negligible, and her diplo- 
matic influence rests on no firmer base than the bombastic 
proclamations of the Italian Press. For all that Italy can 
do to stop them, every Government in the Balkans and 
beyond may hand over the conduct of its affairs to Berch- 
tesgaden. Faced with the British Government’s apparent 
indifference to their fate, those Governments have really a 
simple choice: to go in with Germany without preamble, 
or to wait upon events and trust that the British and the 
French will back their neutrality when the ultimatum falls. 
They may wish to take the second course, but if past events 
are any guide they will take it with grave misgivings, 
realising full well that their trust may be misplaced. 

* * * 


ite panne —— the Offensive.—Inside Hi 
gary also the pace of political development is speeding 
up. M. Imrédy means to put his land reform, now limited 
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to the annual transfer from big estates to small holdings 
of 140,000 acres up to a total of 2,000,000 acres, through 
Parliament as soon as possible. The sixty-odd Conserya- 
tive deputies who caused the Government’s defeat on a 
motion of confidence some weeks ago are still in clamant 
opposition to the land proposals, but in the event some 
of them may think twice before voting against them, all 
the more because the proposals are being criticised as too 
moderate. The Conservative opposition—as distinct from 
the extremists, who seem to be even more blind than most 
fanatics—now begin to see which way their defection is 
pushing the Prime Minister. They had hoped that he 
would drop the land reform, shuffle his Cabinet, and carry 
on in defiance of popular opinion. But M. Imrédy is 
proving himself of tougher metal. With the Regent behind 
him (and, for the moment, Herr Hitler too), it is he and 
not the land-owning Conservatives who is forcing the issue. 
On January 9th was founded a new national “ movement,” 
heralded in the German Press as a movement “of the 
masses quite unlike the old parliamentary clubs,” which is 
clearly intended to provide a substitute for the extremist 
organisations and a warning to those who endanger the 
Government’s stability. If M. Imrédy cannot get a majo- 
rity for his land proposals, he may decide to shelve Parlia- 
mentary business until his new movement has organised 
itself for fighting elections, and then go to the country 
with full-blooded nationalist slogans and—one may guess 
—appropriate technique. For the letter of Hungarian 
democracy cannot long survive its spirit—and its spirit 
died this week with the formal recognition of Germany’s 
predominating influence in Budapest. 


* * * 


The ‘* Square Deal.’’—The railways’ “ Square Deal” 
is daily assuming a much more complicated geometrical 
shape. At the end of last week the Transport Advisory 
Council published some important modifications to the 
original proposals for complete abolition of rate-control. 
As a result, the railways now seek no alteration in the law 
relating to the provision of reasonable transport facilities, 
through rates and standard conditions of carriage. More- 
over, the fears of many transport users, particularly the 
heavy industries, have been recognised by the proposal to 
hold regular consultations between the various trading 
associations and the railway companies on railway rates 
and charges. In the event of breakdown, appeal would lie to 
a body such as the Railway Rates Tribunal, which would 
have the power to decide upon the reasonableness or other- 
wise of the charges under dispute. By using recognised 
trading associations as a sort of clearing house for com- 
plaints and by employing negotiation before appeal pro- 
ceedings, the railways would obtain part, at least, of the 
elasticity of charges which they originally sought, while 
traders would enjoy ultimate protection against unreason- 
able rates. The railway companies, moreover, are prepared 
to accept the suggestion that any legislation which may be 
introduced should be limited in its application to, say, five 
years. These modifications are to be welcomed, although 
they do not, in themselves, guarantee the success of the 
sectional discussions now proceeding between the various 
interests concerned nor ensure the ultimate aim of co- 
ordination. The precise state of the negotiations between 
the rail and road representatives is particularly difficult to 
determine. Reports that the road-rail discussions had prac- 
tically reached an impasse have conflicted with hopes of 
agreement. It is understood, however, that further road- 
rail talks are due to be held next week, and their outcome 
will obviously be crucial. Meanwhile the evidence of the 
Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee to the T.A.C. empha- 
sises the need for simplification of the present railway 
classification, concedes that exceptional rates should be 
quoted without reference to the Railway Rates Tribunal, 
but makes certain stipulations regarding maximum rates. 
Whether these conditions would commend themselves in 
all railway quarters is doubtful, in view of Lord Stamp’s 
eee of maximum rates at a meeting in Manchester 
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Road Transport in War.—The Government scheme 
for the organisation and control of goods transport by road 
in the event of war was issued by the Ministry of Transport 
on Tuesday. The scheme is based on the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Road Transport (Defence) Advisory 
Committee, representing road transport operators and 
workers, and the railways, which was set up to advise 
the Minister of Transport. The basis of the plan is that all 
classes of operators, whether public hauliers or private 
traders, should in peace time and without interfering with 
their ordinary business, voluntarily form themselves into 
working groups. Fuel will be rationed in war-time for 
each group. The grouping will not apply to petrol and oil 
tank vehicles, nor to vehicles specially constructed for the 
conveyance of abnormal indivisible loads. The Chairman of 
the Traffic Commissioners, who is the licensing authority 
for goods road vehicles, will be the chief administrative 
officer in each traffic area, and in war he would become the 
Regional Transport Commissioner. The traffic areas are 
to be divided into districts, in each of which a Government 
district transport officer will be appointed, who will have 
under him sub-district managers, nominated by the opera- 
tors who have joined recognised groups. The sub-district 
manager will have no duties in peace-time, but in an emer- 
gency he will be in charge of the rationing of fuel and the 
general operation of the groups. Alongside the Govern- 
ment officials will be area committees and district com- 
mittees of operators on the same lines as the Ministry of 
Transport’s own advisory committee. Except in special 
circumstances, groups will consist of not less than 25 and 
not more than 100 vehicles, and should comprise, as far 
as possible, vehicles used for the same type of work. Private 
traders’ vehicles operated under “C ” licence should nor- 
mally be grouped together, and it is particularly desired 
that vehicles normally used in carrying raw materials for 
food manufacture and for the wholesale distribution of 
food, e.g. insulated meat vans, should be grouped together 
separately. An operator entering a group must agree to 
remain in it for one year, and after that give three months’ 
notice of intention to leave. It is intended to compile and 
keep up to date a complete record of all licensed goods 
vehicles, and operators will be required to notify the group 
organiser of any changes in their fleets. The requirements 
of active and civil defence will have first claim on available 
fuel supplies, and fuel for ordinary commercial traffic will 
be severely rationed. No fuel ration above the minimum 
will be available for ungrouped vehicles. Steps are also 
being taken to ensure a sufficient supply of road transport 
drivers in war-time. As with so many other plans for war- 
time organisation, the chief criticism that can be made of 
this scheme is that it was not drawn up long ago. There is 
now an urgent need that it should be put into force, and the 
personnel appointed, as rapidly as possible. 


* * * 


_ Deaths on the Roads.—Since 1934, deaths and 
injuries on the roads have ceased to increase pari passu 
with the number of motor cars. Last year’s returns show 
very little on the preceding year, although the 
number of licensed vehicles increased by 6 per cent. 
between November 1937 and November 1938. This is, 
of course, an improvement, but it is regrettable that it has 
not yet been possible to reduce the absolute toll of life and 
limb. The returns do not readily reveal the effects of 
measures designed to reduce accidents, but there is some 
evidence of the success of the “courtesy patrols.” This 
experiment was started last spring in the Metropolitan 
Police District, Essex County and in certain areas of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Comparing 1938 with 1937, 
road deaths in the Lancashire patrol areas declined by 44 
per cent. and the number of persons injured by 17 per 
cent. against increases in the rest of Lancashire and in 
Yorkshire. Deaths in the Metropolitan Police District 
and Essex County declined by 7} per cent. and numbers 
injured by 1 per cent., compared with a fall of 4 per cent. 
in deaths and a rise of 2 per cent. in numbers injured in 
the rest of Essex, Surrey, Kent and Herts. While not 
conclusive, these figures are certainly suggestive. The 
following table summarises the principal statistics for the 
whole of Great Britain. 
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Pedestrians Pedal Cyclists All Classes 

: 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
Killed eeeceseeeeceserees 2,978 3,023 1,421 1,392 6,590 6,595 
Seriously injured...... 16,593 16,561 14,663 13,540 52,412 50,977 
Slightly injured ...... 56,266 57,873 53,041 52,205 173,943 175,877 


BOR * cescosecs 75,837 77,457 69,125 67,137 232,945 233,449 


Accidents to children continue at a high level, children 
forming 284 per cent. of pedestrian fatalities, 37 per cent. 
of serious injuries to pedestrians and 43 per cent. of slight 
injuries: 15 or 16 per cent. of pedal cyclists killed or 
injured in 1938 were children. 





* * * 


Wages in 1938.—The well-known fact that wages 
tend to increase for a considerable time after business 
activity has reached its peak and has begun to decline is 
emphasised in the annual survey of wage changes published 
in this month’s “ Ministry of Labour Gazette.” While 
business activity reached its peak in the late summer of 
1937, wage rates continued to rise until May of last year. 
Since May increases in wages in some industries have been 
more than counterbalanced by decreases in others. But on 
balance the average level of wage rates at the end of 
December was estimated to be between 1 and 14 per cent. 
higher than at the end of 1937. The following table sum- 
marises the position since the end of 1935:— 

INDICES 1924= 100 










Purchasing Power of 
an Wage Rates in terms of} Insured 
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Col. (1) Mr E. C. Ramsbottom’s index for 1935, 1936 and 1937; provisional 
and independent estimate for 1938. Col. (2) Ministry of Labour index of food 

rices. Col. (3) Ministry of Labour index of the cost of living after excluding 
food prices. In Col. (6) the percentages for 1935 and 1936 have been adjusted 
for new method of counting the unemployed introduced September, 1937. 


It has often been commented that the present cost-of-living 
index number, based on the purchases of pre-war working- 
class families, is inadequate to provide a reliable guide to 
the measurement of changes in real wages. This is partly 
because the average working-class family of to-day spends 
less than the assumed 60 per cent. of its income on food 
and partly because it buys a great many things, which 
either did not exist before the war or simply could not be 
afforded. Since the movements of the total cost-of-living 
index are in the main a reflection of changes in food prices, 
the table printed above divides it into two parts. Expressed 
in terms of food wage rates fell throughout the period of 
recovery and only rose last year, when food prices fell. 
On the other hand, the rise in money wages has all the 
time been greater than the rise in rents, and the cost of 
clothing and other miscellaneous items included in the 
present index; it has also quite probably been greater than 
the rise in the prices of other goods now purchased by the 
working classes. In any case, it is apparent that real wages 
to-day, though possibly on the downward grade, are still 


higher than a year ago. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


The Dogma of Purchasing Power 


New York, January 8—At the present time, fou 
economic concepts pervade and, perhaps, may be Said to 
dominate American thought. They are not mere opinions, for 
the term opinion implies something more or less lightly held, 
and these views are now held in a dogmatic or doctrinaire 
fashion. That is to say, they are accepted as, say, the gold 
standard was formerly accepted—as something so generally 
accredited that to doubt it would be economic heresy if not 
social perverseness. These doctrines are not confined to any 
one party, group or class, and, while they are not unani- 
mously held, the number of open dissenters is few. : 

The first—the other three largely derive from this one—is 
the doctrine of purchasing power. This appears in so many 
forms that it is perhaps best described by example. Last year 
the railways were hovering on the brink of bankruptcy; but 
railway wages, which had been raised just prior to the crash 
of 1937, were not cut because their reduction would retard 
recovery by reducing purchasing power. Again, the tariff has 
always been defended by the argument that it permitted high 
wages and so increased purchasing power; and, in the same 
way, the agricultural programme aims at raising the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer, to enable him to buy the 
ae whose price has, by hypothesis, been raised by the 
tariff. 


The purchasing power doctrine is often coupled with the 
theory of over-saving, especially in discussions of taxes in- 
tended less for revenue than to redistribute the national 
income. Historically, it is related to the theory of under- 
consumption as an explanation of the disequilibrium of 
supply and demand, which is otherwise called over-produc- 
tion. Under this doctrine purchasing power is regarded as 
antecedent to production; that is, purchasing power is not so 
much the reward of production as the initiating force of the 
demand that calls production into being. This concept is not, 
of course, confined to the United States; it has won con- 
siderable acceptance elsewhere, notably in France; but in no 
other country have its implications been so fully worked out. 

The second doctrine is represented by the view that the 
cash deficit of the Treasury represents a contribution by the 
State to the national income—regardless of whether the 
deficit is financed by increasing the supply of money or by 
savings. Since the cash deficit is a contribution or addition to 
the national income (the aggregate of individual incomes, 
not the value of national output), and since the largest pos- 
sible national income is admittedly desirable, any argument 
in favour of a balanced Budget is economically subversive, 
so long as the national income is below some acknowledged 
“normal ” level. The view of the cash deficit as an addition 
to the national income has largely superseded the concept 
of the deficit as a “ pump-priming ” fund—just as the latter 
concept superseded the concept of the cash deficit as a vehicle 
of credit reflation. 


The Short Working Week 


The third dogma is the doctrine of the short working week. 
While the reduction of the working week to 48 hours was 
usually defended on grounds of good health, the reduction 
below 48 hours during the Depression was intended for the 
purpose of “ sharing the work.” The forty-hour week became 
quite widespread, and in 1933 it was incorporated in some 
of the National Recovery Administration’s codes. The codes 
were abandoned, but practice in industrial relations quickly 
becomes traditional right, and the forty-hour week was widely 
retained or prescribed under collective bargaining agree- 
ments—which occasionally, indeed, reduced hours materially 
below forty. 

Consequently, the legal limitation of the working week to 

October occasioned comparatively little 
t establishments. The Wages and Hours Act provides for 
stepping-down to a universal forty-hour week in two years’ 


Under the doctrine of purchasing power it is invariably 
insisted that hourly wages or piece-rates should be adjusted 
to compensate for the shortening of the week. In the pursuit 
of the principle of the shorter week, comparatively little 
attention has been given to its effect on labour costs. 

There is some. evidence that, in certain industries, im- 
proved technique or re-equipment has compensated for the 
shorter week, so that the benefit of technology has been 
translated into leisure for the workers, rather than into lower 
prices for the consumer, larger profits for the owners, 
higher wages or more employment. Labour-saving machinery 
has been, in a limited number of cases, utilised to offset the 
shorter week, but such re-equipment is costly, and only the 
strongest concerns have been able to do it. 


Pensions Proposals 


The fourth dogma is that the non-employed (the unem- 
ployed or the aged) have a claim to income related primarily 
to the need to maintain or increase their purchasing power, 
The principle of this theory is most clearly illustrated in the 
attitude towards old-age pensions. At present the law pro- 
vides for non-contributory pensions of $30 a month, of 
which (in general) $15 may be contributed by the Federal 
Treasury and the remainder by the State of residence. The 
contributory Old Age Benefits of the Social Security Act do 
not become operative for some years, and they average much 
lower. In the recent election campaign promises of larger 
old-age pensions were among the commonest of arguments. 
The Townsend Plan for pensions of $200 a month to every 
person over sixty causes less furore than two years ago, and 
the principle is now more widely accepted: namely, that the 
increased purchasing power generated by the pension pay- 
ments would of itself cause an increase in consumption, and 
hence in production, that would, of itself, provide for their 
payment. If it did not, the cash deficit incurred by paying the 
liberalised pensions would increase the contribution of the 
Federal Treasury to the national income, and hence the pay- 
ments would be economically justifiable. 

Each of the three last-mentioned doctrines, as was said, 
stem from the doctrine of purchasing power. And this 
doctrine is shared by all sections of the community. Yet the 
tradition of the balanced Budget dies hard; and one 
commonly encounters an insistence upon the necessity of an 
eventual balancing of the Budget combined with an equal 
insistence upon the importance of sustaining purchasing 
power by the cash deficit’s contribution to national income. 
Other people find it hard to reconcile devotion to the principle 
of purchasing power, as exemplified by the high nominal and 
real wages secured in the short working week, and the per- 
sistence of large unemployment—but they do not question 
their doctrinal premises. 

This emphasis on the expression of the purchasing power 
theory in terms of the national income is of relatively recent 
growth. Earlier emphasis was on the influence of the price- 
level on purchasing power. Confidence that the price-level 
can be controlled, or the rate of industrial activity deter- 
mined, by solely monetary devices has been considerably 
weakened in recent years; but to a considerable and growing 
extent the public mind is shifting to the belief that the 
pauionel tncemns con Ge velted 9, and siekanined at, a desired 
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France 


National Effort 


Paris, January 19.—During the three months that 
followed Munich French policy benefited by a kind of 
armistice. The immediate foreign danger was past, but the 
fear of a conflict in September had been strong enough to 
Convince public opinion of the need for a national effort to 
safeguard peace. During the period of respite it was 
possible to start an economic recovery by liberal methods as 
the recent rise in public funds has proved, but the need for 
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a national effort is still present. The foreign danger is no 
longer in the past tense; the Italian claims have shown that 
it is still to come. “The dictators will never give us a 
respite,” is the view which is currently heard in the 
markets; and it is this sentiment that has put a brake on the 
spectacular recovery of the Stock Exchange. 

Nevertheless, the situation now does seem rather different 
from the position in September—for three main reasons. 
In the first place, the military menace now comes from the 
Mediterranean. On the Rhine France is on the defensive, 
as Germany was in September. The Navy and the North 
African colonial troops are highly efficient. The output of 
aeroplanes is making good progress. And, moreover, French 
and British interests are nowhere so intermingled as on the 
road to India. 

In the second place, the restoration of social peace at home 
has been greatly assisted by the Fascist claims on French 
territories. The workers are working longer hours, and many 
conservatives are convinced of the need to safeguard the 
standard of life. M. Daladier meets with unanimous appro- 
bation when he recommends a great national campaign to 
preserve peace and guarantee security against foreign 
dangers. 

Thirdly, the national effort has already achieved results. 
The latest figures of industrial and commercial activity show 
that recovery is under way. This is, however, no more than 
a beginning. Further measures to reduce State expenditure, 
to lessen the burden of taxation, and to expand credit will 
become unavoidable. But the success achieved so far will 
make these steps correspondingly easier. France is in need of 
reform, and, if re-armament does not end in war, the 
foreign dictatorships will have done the country a service, 
because the mounting cost of re-armament will be met from 
the fruits of the national revival which has now been made 
inevitable. 

Nothing very new and important has yet been done by 
the Government in the direction of far-reaching reconstruc- 
tion. Orthodox members of the Senate have criticised the 
“ Malthusianism” of certain employers. Exporters’ associa- 
tions have been created which will benefit from special tax 
exemptions. The grouping of industries is being planned so 
that they may raise money and re-invigorate business by 
profitable investment instead of bolstering the economy by 
the present costly public works. 

These are only the first items in a joint public and private 
effort, which should produce significant results without 
weakening the réle of profit and private capital. 


Railway Economies 


The National Railway Company has published its receipts 
for 1938 as follows: — 


(Francs) 
1937 1938 Increase 
Passenger fares ......... ; 3,407,756 4,087,273 679,517 
NR isccleiss siebescee 86,542 16,737 
Postal parcels ............ 484,307 577,308 93,001 
Merchandise ...........++ 8,663,468 10,113,895 1,450,427 


12,625,336 14,865,018 2,239,682 


Traffic actually fell. The number of loaded wagons was 
15,528,475 against 17,170,859 in 1937. The rise in revenue 
combined with a shrinkage in traffic shows that the swelling 
of receipts was due to the increased rates and fares which 
were imposed in 1937 and 1938. These increases amounted 
on the average to 50 per cent. in the case of passenger traffic 
and 53.8 per cent. for goods. In the first week of 1939 
279,207 loaded wagons were dealt with against 258,230 in 
the first week of 1938. 

Finally, it must be noted that the total railway deficit for 
1938 was still as high as 2,500 million francs. The Govern- 
ment refuses to increase rates still further, and the only way 


unemployed 4 
week and 380,938 a year ago. 


Prices Up Again 
Wholesale prices which have remained steady since the 
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summer are now tending to rise, mainly owing to seasonal 
circumstances, such as the rise in vegetable prices due to 
short supply. 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
17th 24th 3ist 7th 14th 
General Index(1914— 100)654 658 666 669 671 


Domestic products ....... 679 683 692 696 698 
Imported products ....... 610 613 620 620 621 
Foodstuffs cabisihwewecannen - 627 636 648 652 657 
Industrial products ...... 678 679 682 685 683 


Franco-German negotiations have been begun in Berlin 
for a new economic agreement. The chief topics under dis- 
Cussion are quotas, coke and iron ore contracts and the 
consequences of the annexation of the Sudetenland. In 
addition, M. Alphand, the president of the French delega- 
tion, has had a long conversation with Dr Schacht about 
the main economic problems of interest to both countries. 





Germany 


Jews and Christians 


BERLIN, January 15.—Negotiations between the director 
of the Evian Committee, Mr Rublee, the president of the 
Reichsbank, Dr Schacht, and other officials of the Third 
Reich have reached a deadlock. The proposals made by Dr 
Schacht in London are not likely to be accepted; for the 
Third Reich intends to gain some material benefit from 
Jewish emigration, which other countries will on no account 
permit. On the other hand, Mr Rublee has made counter 
proposals which would be hard for Germany to accept, 
especially since guarantees against further Jewish persecu- 
tions are required. 

At a ceremony at Lippe to celebrate the Nazi victory there 
in the 1933 elections, Dr Rosenberg, the “Party Philosopher,” 
defined his attitude towards the Jews and the Churches. 
Possibly to exert an indirect pressure on the negotiations 
between the Evian Committee and the Government, Dr 
Rosenberg stated that the Jewish question would only be 
solved when there was no Jew left in Germany. He further 
maintained that the Jews were trying to obtain their own 
State in Palestine in order to appoint diplomatic representa- 
tives in other countries, who would further Jewry’s desire 
for domination; and he voiced his suspicion that the pro- 
jected Jewish State would be a hide-out for “ Jewish 
criminals.” How far the radical Nazis intend to go in their 
persecution of the Jews is indicated in Dr Rosenberg’s state- 
ment that the Jewish question in Europe would only be 
solved when the last Jew had left the continent. 

Dr Rosenberg launched into a similar tirade against the 
Churches, which he accused of shielding the Jews. The 
“era of creeds” was past, he said, and the “era of races” 
had begun. Such remarks suggest that Germany may in- 
tensify her anti-Semitic policy should the negotiations about 
Jewish emigration come to nothing; and that she may 
simultaneously strike a blow at the Churches, as the 
Schwarze Korps has so long demanded. 

At the same festival, Dr Ley, leader of the Labour Front, 
discussed the shortage of labour. He was, he said, convinced 
that the productivity of German labour would be doubled 
within six years. The fundamental principles for efficiency 
were, according to Dr Ley, “work, achievement, diligence, 
sacrifice, willingness to give one’s all and the spirit of com- 
munal life.” It is worth noting, however, that, to take one 
example, the productivity of miners is already beginning to 
decrease, because these workers are over-pressed. Leading 
State officials have recently demanded that maximum wages 
should be granted only in exceptional cases, in order to avoid 
too heavy demands on the supply of scarce consumer goods. 


Railways and the State 
In a provisional report, the Reichsbahn (State Railways) 
announces that traffic increased by 8 per cent. and 
goods traffic by 11 per cent. in 1938. Revenue from the 
carriage of passengers and luggage rose by 94 per cent. to 
Rm. 1,300 millions, and goods receipts by 6 per cent. to 
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Rm. 3,120 millions. The average income per passenger- 
kilometre rose slightly, because the number of “ Strength 
Through Joy ” trips at reduced fares fell owing to the intense 
activity on defence works. 


1929 .....ccccccccvceresccsoereeses 3-02 4-56 
1933 .....cccccccccreccscesescosses 2-81 3-80 
1937 .....cccccccccccscsreceveosece 2°37 3-68 
1938 .....ccccccecscescscsccecerecs 2-38 3-53 


Average receipts from goods traffic fell further because of 
the numerous low exceptional rates. Transportation for State 
purposes (military, fortifications, Party, Four Year Plan and 
welfare) played a large part in the year’s working; and the 


‘mobilisation during the summer and autumn was an appre- 


ciable factor. The free facilities granted for winter relief 
work were responsible for a fall in receipts of Rm. 16.2 
millions. The revenue of the Reichsbahn, even including 
Austria, the Sudeten territories and the associated private 
undertakings, was Rm. 300 millions less in 1938 than in 
1929, which is an interesting commentary on recent rate 
policy. 7 

The accounts of the Reichsbahn for 1938 closed with gross 
receipts of Rm. 4,730 millions, against Rm. 4,420 millions in 
1937; if Austria is included, total receipts were Rm. 5,050 
millions. Details of expenditure are not yet available, but the 
ratio of receipts to revenue has moved unfavourably. Taxes 
and other payments to the State now amount to 12 per cent. 
of the railways’ income. 

The linking-up of the Austrian, Sudeten and German rail- 
way systems will entail costly works and extensions, while 
at the same time the general introduction of German rates 
and fares means reduced receipts. The Reichsbahn empha- 
sises that its own resources are insufficient to carry through 
“urgent tasks of vast dimensions,” and that the capital 
market, which is now practically at the sole disposal of the 
Reich, must be made available to the Reichsbahn for a loan. 
The current railway programme includes the new North- 
South municipal railway in Berlin; the centralisation of 
Berlin’s large railway stations; the extension of the railway 
system in Austria and Sudetenland; the Rhine-Ruhr project; 
the electrification of the Nuremberg-Halle line; the recon- 
struction of municipal lines in Hamburg, Munich, Nurem- 
berg, etc.; and the building of extra locomotives and wagons. 
Since the last public loan of the Reich has not yet been fully 
subscribed, the launching of a loan for the Reichsbahn will 
be difficult. 


Government Building Demands 


Abnormally heavy Government contracts have led to the 
overtaxing of the building industry. The State orders are 
mainly for military and defence works; Government and 
Party buildings; and work on the motor roads, of which 
1,000 kilometres are completed yearly. The contracts which 
have been given out up to the present amount in value to 
Rm. 30,000 millions, and, since the building industry can 
only handle Rm. 12,000 millions’ worth of construction at 
one time, despite the fact that the industry’s capacity is 
40 per cent. greater than in 1929, the supply of orders repre- 
sents two and a half years’ full employment. In the first 
three quarters of 1938, however, there was a fall of 21 per 
cent. in the erection of flats and dwellings compared with 
1937, which explains the housing shortage. 

Herr Funk, Minister of Economics, who was recently 
charged with the centralisation of “ rationalisation activi- 
ties,” has set up an advisory committee to increase output. 
This will entail further encroachment by the State on private 
industry. Similarly, General Goering has appointed a com- 
missioner for the power industry with full powers to bring 
about an increase in the output of electrical power and to 
standardise its distribution—“ setting aside all obstacles.” 

In December work on many building projects was stopped 
by bad weather, and the number of persons recorded in paid 
employment fell by a milli bringing the total number 
of empioyed persons down to 19.2 millions. The number of 
unemployed, however, only rose from 152,000 at the end of 
November to 456,000 at the end of » against a rise 
of a million in December, 1937. The total number of unem- 
ployed in Greater Germany, including Austria and the 
Sudeten territory, was 824,000 at the end of 1938. 

Coffee has become scarce owing to trade difficulties with 
Brazil—which sheds an interesting light on the alleged stabil- 
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Sweden 


Independence and Neutrality 


STOCKHOLM, January 12.—The speech recently delivered 
by the Foreign Secretary, M. Sandler, on the problems of 
foreign policy which confront this country in particular and 
all small countries in general, won approval far beyond the 
ranks of his Socialist Party. The passages emphasising the 
Government’s intention to adhere to a policy of strict 
neutrality and not to give way to any foreign pressure, either 
of an economic or a political nature, gained special praise. 
M. Sandler called particular attention to the recent declara- 
tion of the Baltic States about common rules of neutrality, 
which coincided with those already adopted by the other 
Northern countries and therefore represented a constructive 
contribution to the regulation of the situation in the Baltic 
in case of war. 

The Office of the Accountant General has completed its 
estimates of State revenue in the forthcoming budget year, 
1939-40. Compared with the Budget estimates for the current 
financial year, there will be an increase in revenue from 
Kr. 1,130 millions to Kr. 1,190 millions. To make up the 
extra Kr. 60 millions, it is estimated that taxes will bring 
in an additional Kr, 27 millions, receipts on State account 
will rise by Kr. 13 millions and mi us revenues by 
Kr. 20 millions. 

Total State revenue, including revenue from productive 
State enterprises, is estimated at Kr. 1,341 millions, com- 
pared with Kr. 1,295 millions in the current Budget year, 
and the emergency Budget provides Kr. 70 millions for 
armament expenditure which, under prevailing political con- 
ditions, has become a necessity. It still remains to be seen 
whether the Government will resort to further increases in 
taxation or whether they will abstain from additional ex- 
penditure on social welfare—in view of the prevailing un- 
certainty about the development of the economic situation in 
the near future. 


Business Improvement Persists 


At the moment the improvement in general economic 
activity, which began in the autumn after a period of de- 
cline lasting from August, 1937, to June, 1938, is still pro- 
ceeding. The general index of business activity (1935 = 100) 
showed a further rise from 113.3 to 114 in September. Im- 
portant factors in this advance were enlarged industrial out- 
put, greater iron and steel consumption and satisfactory 
employment—all factors bound up with the building boom. 

Foreign trade remains an unsatisfactory feature. In the 

period January-October the value of exports was Kr. 1,610 
millions against Kr. 1,500 millions in the same months of 
1937; and imports fell in the same period from Kr. 1,734 
millions to Kr. 1,679 millions. In October the import surplus 
was Kr. 179 millions, compared with Kr. 124 millions in 
October, 1937. As long as the outlook for pulp and paper 
remains as unpromising as it is at present, no appreciable 
improvement in the state of trade can be expected. 
_ Wholesale prices are still moving downwards, and the 
index of wholesale prices prepared by Professor Silverstolpe 
fell in November from 123 to 122—partly under the influence 
of declining corn prices. The money market is gradually 
returning to normal; refugee money is leaving the banks and 
the cash holdings of the joint-stock banks have contracted 
from Kr. 823 millions to Kr. 604 millions. Bank advances 
have risen by Kr. 48 millions to a total of Kr. 4,335 millions 
and deposits have fallen by Kr. 95 millions to Kr. 4,237 
millions in all. No gold purchases have lately been made 
by the Bank of Sweden, whose gold reserve now stands at 
Kr. 707 millions. 

The Stock Exchange was extremely dull throughout 
November and not even encouraging news from New York 
could induce investors to enter the market. Yet, most 
Swedish companies whose shares are listed on the official 
list have considerably consolidated their position in recent 
years, and should be able to maintain the present level of 
dividends, even in face of a business recession, provided this 
does not assume the aspect of a prolonged depression. 

The war danger and, still more, fears of further increases 
in taxation and a more radical policy by the Socialist Govern- 
ment are the main factors which tend to divert investors from 
ee ee ye el ees 
investment opportunities. growing unwillingness of 
capital to take risks, which must in the long run paralyse the 
normal growth of production and economic development, 
has become a subject of considerable concern to prominent 
business leaders in this country; and the problem will cer- 
tainly crop up in the forthcoming informal discussions 
between the Governmen 


t and representatives of industry. 
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Japan 
Expenditure Still Growing 


‘OKIO, December 18.—-The Budget estimates, for the 
fiscal year which begins on April 1, 1939, were approved by 
the Cabinet Council on December 2nd. Expenditure was 
fixed at 3,694.7 million yen, compared with the current year’s 
original estimates of 3,514.5 million yen. The increase is 
mainly due to the growing debt services; various relief 
measures for disabled soldiers and soldiers’ families; air-raid 
precautions; the extension of industrial capacity; the promo- 
tion of export trade; and river improvement. 

The Army and Navy estimates together amount to 1,148 
million yen, or 31.8 per cent. of total national expenditure, 
compared with 1,247 million yen, or 35.4 per cent. of ex- 
penditure, in the current year. This comparison, however, 
is now practically useless unless the war estimates, which 
are to be separately budgeted for, are taken into account. 
And any attempt to draw a line between defence votes and 
civil votes is rendered largely meaningless, because a good 
deal of expenditure incurred in the prosecution of the war 
js actually included in the civil estimates. 

Revenue for the coming fiscal year, 1939-40, was estimated 
at 2,801 million yen, an increase of 295 million yen com- 
pared with the current year. Once more there is a huge 
deficit, this time of 893 million yen. Of this deficit, 809 
million yen is to be met by a new loan. 

Despite the objections of the Minister of Commerce and 
Finance, it was eventually decided that the financial pro- 
visions in the National Mobilisation Act should be enforced 
with the rest of the Act. Those controversial provisions pro- 
vide, inter alia, for restriction of the dividends of companies 
benefited by the war and compulsory bank loans to war in- 
dustries. This decision was a severe shock to business circles 
and the investing public, and they have not yet fully re- 
covered. The clauses are, however, to be applied so as not 
to interfere radically with business management; the main- 
tenance of “ usual” rates of dividend, however high, will be 
allowed and only increases in dividend will be restricted. 
And, in the case of compulsory loans, the Government has 
apparently no intention yet of interfering with the loan policy 
of the commercial banks. 


Satisfactory Foreign Trade 


The returns of foreign trade are still surprisingly favour- 
able. In November both imports and exports were higher 
than they were twelve months ago. The value of imports in 
the month was 217.4 million yen, which was 7.4 million yen, 
or 3.5 per cent., higher than in November, 1937. Exports, 
valued at 262 million yen, were 9 million yen, or 3.6 per 
cent. higher than in the previous November, and their value 
was the largest monthly figure recorded this year. _ 

During the eleven months ended in November imports 
showed a fall of 1,145 million yen (32.5 per cent.) to 2,380.4 
million yen; and exports registered a decline of 508.9 million 
yen (17.5 per cent.) to 2,393.8 million yen. Thus, in the 
eleven months, there was an export surplus of 13.4 million 
yen, Compared with an import surplus of 622.5 million yen 
in the corresponding months of last year. P 

This improvement is not, however, quite so marked as it 
seems, if trade with China and Manchukuo (which is trans- 
acted in yen) is excluded. In trade with countries outside 
the so-called yen bloc there was an import surplus of some 
500 million yen in the eleven months, compared with a 
deficit of over 900 million yen a year ago. ; 

There has been a continuous expansion in the note circu- 
lation. In November, the average for the month was 2,025 
million yen, compared with 1,997 million yen in October and 
1,671 million yen in November, 1937. The Tokio Chamber 
Of Commerce’s index of wholesale prices registered a slight 
rise in November of 0.2 per cent. The Tokio Stock Ex- 
Change’s index of share prices for November fell by 9.4 
Points, and at the end of the month stood at 136.7 against 
146.1 a month earlier. 





Hongkong 


New Importance of Macao 


HONGKONG, December 21.—The Japanese have not suc- 
ceeded, so far, in killing British trade with South China, 
but since their entry into Canton some two months ago they 
have placed many formidable obstacles in its way. The 
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to all non-Japanese vessels. Nevertheless, foreign gunboats 
have ignored the ban and an unofficial bi-weekly service has 
been arranged between the British, American and French 
navies. This gunboat traffic provides the only means of com- 
munication between Hongkong and Canton (except for 
wireless) ; and the boats carry a limited number of non- 
Chinese passengers whose baggage usually includes purchases 
on behalf of residents of Shameen as well as correspondence. 
Although the regular mail service has been suspended since 
the fall of Canton, the Japanese are prepared to dispatch 
mails from Canton to Hongkong via Formosa, a detour of 
ae five or six hundred miles for a direct journey of 90 
miles, 

Trade which would normally flow from Hongkong to 
Canton and the ports on the West River is diverted to the 
Portuguese colony of Macao, some 40 miles from Hong- 
kong. Between the two colonies there are now some six or 
seven river steamers plying daily with cargo and passengers. 
Macao, which has steadily decayed during the ninety-eight 
years since the establishment of Hongkong, is now a busy 
entrepét from which goods filter, chiefly by junk, into the 
interior and to which the produce of South China is con- 
veyed by all sorts of devious ways and means. 

At present the port of Macao is too shallow for ocean- 
going steamers to call; but the Japanese have announced 
that they will start a line of steamers between Macao and 
Canton to carry Chinese and Japanese passengers only. There 
is also a report that they mean to assist the Portuguese in 
developing Macao to replace Hongkong as the deep sea 
port of South China. In the meantime, however, some of 
the foreign firms which have hitherto functioned in the 
Shameen at Canton have transferred their offices to Hong- 
kong, and a certain amount of business is being done in silk 
and other China produce. It is possible that the valuable silk 
trade may be transferred to this Colony in the same way as 
the tea trade has come here from Shanghai. 
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Canton and Refugees 


The city of Canton is beginning to show signs of life again. 
For the past two months trade has been confined to the 
market for looted goods and the places where country people 
assemble to sell vegetables. Now tea houses and small shops 
are reopening, and many of the better-class citizens are re- 
turning from a countryside where brigandage is rampant. ae 
The Japanese have set up a puppet Government and with | 
great difficulty have persuaded Chinese ex-officials to take 
office as Chairman of the Provincial Government in one case 
and as Mayor of Canton in another. For all practical pur- i 
poses, of course, the city will be administered by the military ' 
commander. The troops at his disposal appear to be limited : 
and garrisons left on the march from the coast to Canton 
are now withdrawn. | 

A few weeks ago a small force made its appearance along 
the British border for the purpose of rounding up remnants 
of the Chinese defenders; and its operations led to a large ' 
influx of refugees into British territory, at one time estimated ; 
at more than 50,000. Later negotiations between the British 
and Japanese military authorities resulted in the complete ite 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops, but it was some little i] uy 
time before the refugees could be persuaded to return to qj 
their villages. With the co-operation of the Hongkong (pa 
Government local charitable organisations have established Hf Ae 
in Chinese territory a refugee centre which provides food 
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and medical supplies for these unfortunate people while 
tramping homewards. Many thousands of refugees who still 
remain in British territory are accommodated in covered 
railway wagons drawn up on sidings. 


Closing of the Open Door 


itish merchants in China are becoming very impatient 
at home Government’s complacency in face of Japan's 
manceuvres to paralyse their trade. With all due allowance 
for the Government’s preoccupation with the European situa- 
tion it is felt that a more determined defence of British 
rights in the early days of the “incident” would have 
spared British subjects from humiliations they now suffer. 
Tsingtao and Chefoo are two ports where the Japanese have 
trampled on British rights and indulged in open hostility 
without let or hindrance. It is clear that the British and 
French Concessions in Tientsin are now being besieged so 
as to force the capitulation of foreign banking and trading 
concerns—and much the same policy is being applied in 
Hankow. The Japanese have successfully cut off Canton 
from Hongkong, and so long as the Yangtze remains closed 
to foreign vessels there is no likelihood of the Pearl River 
being opened again. 

Shanghai is in much the same condition as Hongkong. 
The real trade of these big centres has dwindled to small 
proportions, until little more business exists than retail 
purchasing by refugees living on capital, or by local in- 
dustries. Many new factories have erected in the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai, and in this Colony the 
export trade with British Colonies continues to expand. But 
helpful as such activities are to the two remaining strong- 
holds of British trade, they do not compensate for the loss of 
China as a market. Japan has clearly shown that she regards 
China as her own private preserve. She boasts that there is 
a new situation in China which renders the Nine-Power 
Treaty obsolete. And although she does not acknowledge that 
she has created that situation, the other parties to the Treaty 
have a duty to perform. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
stirrings now clearly perceptible in Washington and London 
indicate that action against Japan will not much longer be 
delayed. 





Argentina 


Budget Deficit 


BuENOS AIRES, January 7.—-Congress adjourned for the 
New Year holidays with its agenda unfulfilled and will 
meet again in extraordi session in a few days’ time. On 
December 29 the Senate voted the Bill for the purchase by 
the State of the Cordoba Central Railway after a two-day 
debate. Doctor Matias Sanchez Sorondo (Conservative) and 
jater the Minister of Public Works, Sefior Alvarado, spoke 
in favour of the Bill. The only opposition came from Doctor 
Atanasio Eguiguren (Radical), the Senator for the Province 
of Entre Rios, who proposed as an alternative that the 
Government should buy the Entre Rios Railway. Doctor 
Eguiguren voted against the Bill more from local patriotism 
than anything else. 

Just before Christmas the Chamber of Deputies approved 
the Budget for 1939. Total estimated expenditure amounts 
to 1,065,989,989 pesos, of which 21,500,000 pesos are to be 
raised by borrowing and the rest from general revenue. The 
estimated income from general revenue, however, amounts 
to only 850,319,675 pesos, and there is a prospective deficit 
of 194,170,314 pesos. This is more serious because the new 
basic prices of wheat and linseed may involve the Govern- 
ment in heavy loss during the present year. The finances of 
the provincial and municipal governments have also been 
affected by the adverse business conditions of the past year. 
The Budget of the Municipality of the City of Buenos Aires 
for 1939 shows a deficit of 3,856,077 pesos, excluding an 
extraordinary Budget of 18,325,822 pesos. 
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Increased Import Surplus 


Exports in November continued at the low level of recent 
months; they amounted to 763,858 tons, with a market value 
of 113,755,704 pesos, compared with 995,656 tons, valued at 
133,057,704 pesos, in November, 1937. The value of imports 
in the same month amounted to 116,573,469 pesos, against 
143,837,510 pesos in November, 1937. Thus the import 
surplus increased still further, despite the fact that imports 
have declined considerably compared with a year ago. 
Foreign trade returns for the first eleven months of 1937 and 
1938 are as follows: — 


(In pesos) 
(Eleven months) 
Im 


Exports ports 
1937 2,165,741,915 1,413,946,686 Exp. surp. 751,795,229 
1938 1,271,154,444 1,325,990,308 Imp. surp. 54,835,864 

The fall in exports is explained almost entirely by reduced 
shipments of maize, wheat and linseed, which together fell 
by 8,828,000 tons in volume and 783 million pesos in value. 
Exports of wool rose in volume by 25,000 tons, but fell in 
value by 25,825,000 pesos, and hides fell by 11,500 tons in 
volume and 52,791,000 pesos in value. There were also 
smaller shipments of other agricultural and pastoral pro- 
ducts, including butter, casein, barley and oats. 

In eleven months of 1938, compared with 1937, all classes 
of imports fell in value except machinery and vehicles, which 
rose in tariff value by 49,800,702 pesos, or 31.5 per cent.; 
fuel and lubricants, which rose 14,465,808 pesos, or 7.4 per 
cent.; and tobacco and beverages, which showed small 
increases. The chief declines were seen in the case of iron and 
iron products, which fell by 53,565,504 pesos, or 31.5 per 
cent., and textiles, which fell by 28,552,079 pesos, or 9.8 per 
cent. The United Kingdom supplied 18.3 per cent. of all 
imports, compared with 19 per cent. last year, followed by 
the United States with 17.9 per cent., against 16.5 per cent. 
in 1937. In the first 11 months of 1938 Argentina imported 
7,018,398 pesos’ worth of precious metal and exported 
90,638,476 pesos. In the same period of 1937 imports 
amounted to 213,773,615 pesos, while exports were only 
717,585 pesos. 

The first official estimate by the Ministry of Agriculture 
of production of cereals and linseed, together with the average 
of the five preceding years, is as follows: — 


(In tons) 

Av. 1933-34 to 1937-38 1938-39 
Wheat opasbenbonesecsacoans 5,999,700 8,600,000 
BANE icnsccssictisococss 1,720,000 1,620,000 
Da iewckdcnsbovecousibbetest 747, J 
I iiss pdhictidniadadtibe 624,000 480,000 
_ Some private estimates, however, place the production of 
linseed appreciably below the official calculation. 


Disappointing Maize Prospects 

Economic prospects for the year now beginning can at best 
be viewed only with moderate optimism. There will, it is true, 
be an unusually large wheat surplus available for export; but 
this advantage is largely offset by the fact that wheat prices 
are now very much lower than they were last year. The price 
of maize is now actually higher than that of wheat, and 
Argentina normally produces much more maize than wheat. 

The country’s prosperity, therefore, depends at the moment 
more On maize than wheat, and the outlook for the growing 
maize is far from encouraging. For a good maize crop heavy 
rains are needed in December, January and February. Until 
now the summer has been very dry, and the effects of drought 
have been made worse by unusual heat (the shade tempera- 
ture reaching 115 degrees Fahrenheit in some parts of the 
maize belt) and also by a low percentage of humidity. In 


inadequate. Even if ample rains come in the immediate 
future, the crop is expected to be poor. The maize crop is 
of vital importance to the prosperity of the country as a 
whole, and especially to that of the railways. 

to an estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the area planted with tobacco this season (1938-39) amounted 
to 18,050 hectares, compared with 11,591 hectares last year. 


This is mainly interesting as an illustration of the increased 


Salta and in the Federal Territory of Misiones. 
The value of the Argentine peso in the free market, which 
as 20.64 pesos to the £ about the middle of 
December, has made a marked recovery, and stands now at 
about 20.33 pesos to the £. The improvement is attributed 
to the drastic measures taken by the Government to reduce 
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Profits in the United States 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your November 19th issue, in the New York 
letter on page 373, references to the earnings of corporations 
in the United States for the third quarter of 1938 were 
numerous. There seems to be considerable doubt as to the 
interpretation of the data. Therefore I am taking this oppor- 
tunity of contributing some information on the subject which 
may clarify the situation somewhat. 

After extensive studies, made by this organisation, of cor- 
porate profits by quarters from 1927 to date, it was found 
that there is a remarkable correlation between earnings and 
industrial activity. Over the period, total profits of the ninety 
companies chosen for the study have not changed in their 
relationship to the Federal Reserve Board’s unadjusted index 
of industrial production. This correlation was undisturbed 
during both deflation and inflation. 

Results for the third quarter of 1938 are no exception. 
There is a definite seasonal factor in profits. The first and 
third quarters are normally the low ones, production remain- 
ing constant. More important, however, in this instance, is 
the effect of a rapid change on earnings. There is no doubt 
that earnings lag behind output on the average by about two 
weeks to a month. During a period of violent change, as was 
the case in the summer of 1933, profits usually fall below 
expectations. However, such conditions have proved to be 
only tem ; 

When Saute the earnings of the third quarter of 1938 
for these different factors, there is no serious discrepancy 
between results and normal expectations. No arguments can 
be taken from the data to substantiate any opinion that the 
United States may be in for a period of “ profitless 

rosperity.” 
ae Very truly yours, 

H. C. JAECKER, JR. 

Statistical Department, 

Stout and Company, 
New York. 


Germany Pushes South-East 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—You commented very we on the een 
ct that, for Poland’s future policy, it is a question « 
wieaball with Russia, she will fear Ukrainian irredentist 
movements more than, with Germany, she will fear Bol- 
shevism. Thus it is important that the great significance of 
the Ukrainian problem which, unfortunately, has been little 

heeded in the past, should be realised. ; 
Germany may now realise, because of the Polish-Russian 
Agreement, that the settlement of the Eastern European ques- 
tion, as a step towards a National Socialist Empire stretch- 
ing at least as far as the Russian frontier and the Black Sea, 
will meet with more resistance than Berlin evidently calcu- 
pam after the Munich — oe the a ae —_ 
. The original idea of the present regime 
for expansion, not to the East, but to the South-East—the 
old ambition for an all-German route from Berlin to Bagh- 
dad. This idea was set aside, only for the time being, under 
the impression—gained from the dazzling success of Munich 
—that the push towards the Soviet Ukraine by using Car- 
pathian Russia, might be attempted sooner and with less 
hazard than had been supposed. Poland’s unmistakable ges- 
ture in conjunction with Russia may have served to deflect 
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seriously tries to hold up progress towards the Black Sea 
and the Bosphorus. The German overtures to Persia, the 
improvement of the Italian position in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and German activities in Palestine stand out clearly 
to support the thesis that German Eastern policy is now 
much less directed against Russia than against Great Britain. 
King Carol’s suppression of the Iron Guard does not seem 
to me to be a conclusive argument against this view. Codreanu 
was not the first Nazi agent whom Berlin had allowed to 
fail, and one should not forget that the recent events in 
Roumania came immediately after King Carol’s conversations 
with Goering. Nor should one forget that Roumania, in con- 
trast to other States in East Central and Eastern Europe, 
supported the German view about Ruthenia with every 
determination—because a common Polish-Hungarian froatier 
was no more in Roumania’s interests than in Germany’s. 

Whether an understanding between Berlin and Moscow, 
in the spirit of a delimitation of their spheres of interest, is 
really in preparation cannot yet be said. In any case, it is 
noteworthy that the German Chancellor, in his many speeches 
since Munich, has ceased to use his once frequent and suc- 
cessful catchword “ Bolshevism.” It is in the interest of an 
accelerated German South-Eastward push that such an 
arrangement should be made; and it appears to me that we 
are nearing the point when the Nazi regime will give in- 
creased attention to Western questions. Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Switzerland and Alsace-Lorraine, despite Herr 
Hitler’s assurance that he has no more territorial claims in 
Europe, will become in German opinion “ problems.” And 
this the more because there are here still German minorities 
to “free” and a great deal of Versailles “ injustice” to be 
undone. I would say that many, nearly all, of the events 
since Munich go to show that those will soon see their error 
who then thought that Germany had changed direction, and 
would henceforth occupy herself with Russia and renounce 
her Western claims. 


London. 


Dr GERHARD SCHACHER. 
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Books and Publications 


Wealth and Welfare 


THE politicians seem likely to leave the League of Nations 
in the lurch. Economists are more loyal, for they cannot dis- 
pense now with Geneva. They rely upon the data collected 
and expounded by the Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League for comparative information about social and 
economic matters in most countries of the world; they base 
their assessments of current economic trends upon calcula- 
tions made by the League’s experts; and they look to 
economic committees of the League to furnish, not only news 
about the policies pursued by member States, but also guid- 
ance in tackling problems of production, trade and welfare 
on practical lines. Economic views from Geneva are com- 
monly accepted without prejudice and, since applied econo- 
mics is first and last a comparative study, the clearing house 
which the League has set up is indispensable to professors 
and Ministers alike. 

Four volumes* published this month aptly illustrate the 
double function of the League’s economic and financial publi- 
cations. Two, on world trade and balances of payments, are 
annual surveys; every year they are relied upon for the most 
authoritative statements of their subject matter. The other 
two impinge upon policy: one records the measures which 
have lately been applied by various Governments to survey 
the food habits and state of nutrition of their citizens as 
first steps towards improving their standard of living; the 
other analyses the need for organised credit in agriculture and 
describes the different systems of credit and insurance that 
have been introduced for the benefit of farmers. 

The interest of the two statistical volumes is not confined 
to their scope and reliability. In the comprehensive and 
ingenious tables of the foreign trade of 66 countries in the 
years 1935-37 (improved once again by the compilation of 
an increasing number of tables of imports and exports on 
the common basis of the “ Minimum List ” of 456 commodi- 
ties recommended by the League Council in 1935), the varie- 
gated pattern of world recovery from the depression of the 
early thirties can be traced. It is possible to contrast the 
differing fortunes of different countries by comparing the 
rate and extent of their trade, during the trade cycle’s upward 
swing, in raw materials, machinery, metal products, textiles 
and chemicals, respectively. 

Similarly, the survey of 33 countries’ balances of payments 
in the decade up to and including 1937 shows striking 
changes in trend. Six creditor countries (the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Holland, Eire and Sweden), 
who between them had a considerable credit yearly on current 
account up to 1930, showed on aggregate a debit balance in 


* “ International Trade Statistics, 1937.” Economic Intelli- 
gence Service of the League of Nations. Allen and Unwin. 
450 pages. 12s. 6d. 


“ Balances of Payments, 1937.” Economic Intelligence Service 
of the League of Nations. Allen and Unwin. 212 pages. 6s. 
“ National Nutrition Policies, 1937-38.” Economic Intelligence 
— of the League of Nations. Allen and Unwin. 120 pages. 
s. 6d. 


“ Systems of Agricultural Credit and Insurance.” A Report 


submitted by M. Louis Tardy to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. Allen and Unwin. 116 pages. 2s. 6d. 


| A World-wide Survey of Price-Control Schemes 
GOVERNMENT 
PRICE - FIXING 


By JULES BACKMAN 
Instructor in Economics, New York University. 
critical of qorenmntat ptier-Gaing end :protaction. 
in of 
= doy Tee the world from the Great War 


scheme, and 
a eee 304 pages. 12/6 net 


Order from a bookseller or direct from 
PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





four out of the succeeding seven years, as well as in the 
seven years taken together. Several debtor countries, on the 
other hand, were able to pay off part of their foreign debt 
in the busy years 1936 and 1937 by reason of their current 
credit surplus. Throughout the later period the importance of 
“ hot money ” in international payments is clearly shown by 
the figures. 

Against the world background etched in fine detail by these 
statistical surveys the programmes of betterment indicated 
by the last two of these four volumes stand out in relief. 
Nutrition has become a chief theme at Geneva; and, in the 
simplest language, the report on national nutrition policies 
describes what is being done to analyse the nutritional value 
of actual dietaries. The conclusion that, even in the wealthiest 
countries, the diets of something like half the population 
are in some ways insufficient shows how imperative and wide- 
spread the need for State policies to make cheap and nourish- 
ing food generally available really is. 

From food to food producers is scarcely a step at all. 
Popular nutrition and farmers’ prosperity go hand in hand. 
M. Tardy’s report on systems of agricultural credit is an 
invaluable item in the formulation of programmes to stabilise 
the livelihood of farmers in face of the vagaries of harvests 
and markets. In all, the réle of the economic labours of the 
League has never been more evidently vital than now, despite 
the rising toll taken of the world’s wealth by preparations for 
war, for upon the success of such labours peace no less than 
prosperity may well depend. 


Shorter Notices 


“* Our Own Times, 1913-1938.”" By Commander Stephen 
King-Hall. (London). Nicholson and Watson. 1,150 
pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


In 1935 Commander King-Hall’s “ Our Own Times ” pro- 
vided an excellent example of how vivid descriptive powers 
allied to a gift for condensation could produce a contem- 
porary history with a wide appeal. The original two-volume 
work, which went through four editions, has now been 
brought up to date by including an account of the last five 
years up to the crisis of September, 1938. The high standard 
set remains unchanged, and “ Our Own Times, 1913-1938,” 
can be read as history or, helped by a comprehensive index, 
can serve as a first-class work of reference. 

“Le Mouvement des Grains dans le Monde.”” By Paul van 
Hissenhoven. (Brussels). Editions Ceres. 860 pages. 
No price stated. 

The recent meetings in London to discuss the world wheat 
position lend added interest to this survey of grain market- 
ing. M. van Hissenhoven discusses in detail the capacity and 
characteristics of grain exporting countries, one by one; de- 
scribes exhaustively the Antwerp market for grain; and 
concludes a compendious work with a valuable account of 
the principal grain markets in other countries. From his 
complete and vivid picture emerges what he calls the grain 
problem: no longer the problem of producing the cereals 
men need, but rather of making available or distributing the 
plenty which is now produced. He envisages grain as the 
essential item in the flood of goods which freer international 


trade would let loose once autarky were ended as the policy 
of nations. 


“ Foreign Affairs.” (January, 1939). Council on Fo 
Relations, Inc., 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N.H., 
U.S.A. $1-25 quarterly. 

The views of contributors to this American quarterly are 
always expert and authoritative, and the first issue of 1939 
— monereee se ever. The erence is a 90-page article 

Hamilton Armstrong on proximate origins of the 
Czechoslovak crisis of last year, the detailed course of diplo- 
matic events from March to October and the consequences 
for world “— of the zane Settlement. The narrative 
is ‘ succinctly » assembling episodes and 
documents in a fuller pattern than we have yet seen and 
unfolding a tale which, for all the objectivity of its telling, 
must make sorry reading for French and British people. 
Excellent pendants to this comprehensive account of events 
are articles by Miss W. Germans 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Plight of Shipping 


OR many years British shipping and shipbuilding stood 

unrivalled in efficiency and size. As lately as 1937 the 
net earnings of our merchant fleet, amounting to £130 
millions, were sufficient to pay for nearly 14 per cent. of our 
net imports of merchandise. To-day both industries are 
threatened with serious calamity. The income of shipowners 
is insufficient to maintain the efficiency of their fleets by 
replacing old vessels with modern tonnage, and ship- 
builders find the greatest difficulty in obtaining any new 
orders. Both industries, hitherto the champions of free 
trade, have now asked the Government to come to their 
rescue. The public is sympathetic and the Government has 
promised generosity. But the discovery that the two indus- 
tries in which we have hitherto been pre-eminent are in 
need of such extensive help has come as a shock. How did 
it come about that Britain’s position in shipping and ship- 
building has been undermined so swiftly? 

The fundamental acquiescence of the pre-war world in 
Free Trade and in the economic interdependence of 
nations was demonstrated in nothing so strikingly as in the 
willingness of the world to allow Great Britain to build its 
ships and carry its goods. In the years before the war, 
Britain owned about half of the world’s shipping tonnage; 
in the years 1909-13 British yards actually built 61 per 
cent. of the world’s mercantile tonnage. The Great War, 
however, disclosed to foreign countries the disadvantages, 
to them, of the near-monopoly of British ships and ship- 
builders. In the war years, British ships were fully occupied 
in supplying Great Britain and the British armies, while 
the shipyards were not interested in foreign orders. From 
this time dates the determination of many countries to 
acquire an adequate merchant marine of their own, even 
at the cost of drafts on their exchequers. The effects of this 
change in policy can be s7en in the following table and in 
the diagrams on page 153. 


BRITAIN’s POSITION IN SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 
(In thousands of gross tons) 
1913 1929 1938 


ane . 18,274 20,046 17,675 
Rest of world (6)... 20,944 41,115 43,685 
46} 33 29 


jeusvednesecece 1,932 1,523 1,019 
Rest of world ...... 1,401 1,270 1,967 
Britain’s share % 58 544 34 
III. Tonnage commenced :— 
Britain ...........004+ 1,833 1,650 505 
Rest of world ...... Notavailable 1,347 2,027 
Britain’s share % aus 55 20 


(a) Steam and ; b) Excluding Empire and 
@) oe motor tonnage. (6) 


At first foreign countries were content to increase their 
shipping capacity with the assistance of British ship- 
builders, Thus, while Britain’s proportion of the world’s 
steam and motor tonnage (excluding Empire and American 
lake vessels) fell from 46} per cent. in 1913 to 33 per 
cent. in 1929, the ion of the world’s tonnage 
launched by British shipbuilders declined only slightly, 
58 cent. to 544 per cent. 
ing the past ten years, however, Britain has also lost 
s as the world’s shipbuilder. While Britain’s 

of the world’s shipping capacity declined 
» from 33 per cent. in 1929 to 29 per cent. in 1938, 


3 
z 


i 


the proportion of the world’s tonnage launched by our 
shipbuilders fell from 544 per cent. to 34 per cent. The 
decline in shipbuilding, moreover, has already gone 
beyond the loss of foreign custom, for the high cost of 
construction has forced British shipowners to place orders 
abroad. At the end of 1938, when the tonnage under con- 
struction in this country for foreign owners was valued at 
£3,500,000, shipbuilders abroad were building vessels for 
British owners valued at £6,500,000. In 1938, British ship- 
builders obtained only one-fifth, and in the last quarter 
only 15 per cent., of the world’s orders for merchant 
vessels. 

“ Shipping,” as Mr Kennedy, the American Ambas- 
sador, recently pointed out, 


“has ceased to be a business in most countries and has 
become instead an adjunct of national defence. .. . We 
sometimes find it expedient to do things for ourselves 
which could be done better and more cheaply by the 
people of other nations.” 


But while the tendency to economic nationalism, and 
with it subsidies and flag discrimination, may have been 
accelerated on strategic grounds, it would be doing a 
disservice to the British public (which will have to foot the 
bill for assistance to shipping and shipbuilding) not to 
draw attention to certain other factors which have contri- 
buted to the decline of the two industries. 

The Deep Sea Tramp Fact-Finding Committee of the 
Chamber of Shipping, in its report issued last week, did 
not mince words. Foreign tramp shipping has the advan- 
tage over the British industry by reason of : — 


(a) The lower capital cost of ships, which cannot be 
ascribed solely to State aid; 

(6) lower running costs—wages, manning, insurance 
and in some cases accommodation; 

(c) lower cost and speedier execution of repairs; 

(d) Government subsidies, indirect aids, preferences, 
and flag discrimination. 

The Committee adduces a mass of evidence in support 
of these statements. So far as construction costs are con- 
cerned, it states categorically that these are higher in the 
United Kingdom than in other countries. The price of a 
cargo vessel of 7,500 tons d.w. built to plain specifications 
has risen from £67,500 at the end of 1929 to £108,000 at 
the end of last year, an advance of 60 per cent. 

The increase in running costs during the past two years 
has been substantial. The cost of repairs has risen by 30-35 
per cent.; the price of coal has advanced by 25-30 per 
cent.; stores have risen in price by about 10 per cent. and 
wages by 20 per cent. Morcover, the improvement in 
labour conditions has also added to expenditure. 

Shipbuilders, in turn, point out that theirs is only an 
assembly industry, and that the rise in construction costs is 
due to higher prices of materials and wages over which 
they have no control. Re-armament, in their view, has con- 
tributed to the rise in costs. 

These, briefly, are the unpalatable facts which prompted 
the once stout defenders of free competition to seek 
Government aid. It is contended that if British shipping is 
not be driven off the high seas, and the shipbuilding in- 
dustry is to continue to exist, the Government will have to 
come to the rescue of the two industries. But in view of 
the fact that the resources of the Treasury are already 
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heavily mortgaged by the increase in defence expenditure, 


a further appreciable draft on the Exchequer needs to 


be justified on solid grounds. The case for assistance, how- 
ever, transcends mere sectional interests. The vast dis- 
tances between the units of the British Empire, and Great 
Britain’s dependence on overseas supplies of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, necessitate the maintenance of a large ship- 
ping, and consequently a large shipbuilding, industry. The 
demand for Government assistance, therefore, does not 
rest merely on the desire to maintain these industries in 
being for reasons of prestige, but on an urgent strategical 
necessity. In sum, it is widely held—and there is justifica- 
tion for this view—that Government assistance to the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries should form an integral 
part of re-armament, and is as urgent and necessary as the 
manufacture of guns. 

But, granted the necessity for the maintenance of vigor- 
ous shipping and shipbuilding industries, what form should 
Government assistance assume? Here we come to the crux 
of the problem. The shipping industry, at the behest of 
the Government, has already presented its proposals, out- 
lined on page 65 of The Economist last week. These pro- 
posals involve an annual expenditure of at least £8} 
millions, and if “something is to be done” for ship- 
building as well, total expenditure would, on this basis, 
exceed £10 millions per annum. 

In essence the shipping industry’s proposals consist 
of a list of demands for financial assistance to the various 
sections of the industry and for other measures designed 
to increase the employment of British shipping. The 
industry lays stress on the importance of shipping in peace 
and war, but the published proposals have no reference to 
the size of the various categories of shipping tonnage which 
it is desirable should be maintained. Moreover, the pro- 
posals are purposely confined to shipping and have not 
been designed as a comprehensive scheme for shipping and 
shipbuilding together. They contain no suggestions concern- 
ing the industry’s own contribution to the solution of the 
problem. In short, the shipping industry was asked to make 
out a case for assistance and it has done so. 

It would be folly if the Government were to carry out 
these proposals without a further and searching investiga- 
tion. First, the problems of shipping and shipbuilding 
must be tackled as a whole. Secondly, the Government, 
after carefully examining the relation of shipping and ship- 
building to the national economy in peace and war, must 
take a view concerning the size of the total fleet as well as 
that of individual categories which it is desirable to main- 
tain in the national interest. The proportion of the world’s 
merchant fleet owned by Britain should clearly not be 
allowed to fall below the British Empire’s proportion of 
the world’s sea-borne trade. As the table following shows, 
Britain’s proportion of the world’s sea-going steam and 
motor tonnage is already no greater than the Empire’s pro- 
portion of the world’s sea-borne trade. But to attempt the 
maintenance of a fleet largely in excess of the Empire’s 
requirements of carrying space might be much too costly. 
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THE WoORLD’s SEA-BORNE TRADE 


Proportion 
carried by 
1913 1936 British 
% of % of vessels 
Total % 


Total %, 
Empire to U.K. ......csceseeeeeeeeeeees 6-1 9-3 93 
UR. tO Empire .......0cerceccesreveees 6:3 6-3 99 
Empire to Empire ..........+-seseeeees 1-7 2°8 77 
Total Inter-Imperial Trade ...... 14-1 18-4 93 
Foreign Countries to U.K. ......... 17-3 14-2 52 
U.K. to Foreign Countries ......... 12°8 7°6 61 
Foreign Countries to Empire ...... 4:2 7:7 37 
Empire to Foreign Countries ...... 6:0 8-1 39 
Total Trade between Empire and 
Foreign Countries .........++0+++ 40:3 37°5 48 
Trade between Foreign Countries 45:6 44:1 12 
World Trade ........scccccccscsveees 100 100 40 
Britain’s proportion of world’s sea- 
going steam and motor tonnage... 52 37 a 


Thirdly, the capacity of the British shipbuilding industry 
should be effectively maintained at a level at which it will 
be able to meet the maximum of likely requirements of 
the Admiralty, and British shipowners, with a margin for 
export orders. 

Lastly, though it is unquestionably true that the British 
shipping and shipbuilding industries have to compete 
against subsidies, low wages, inferior conditions and flag 
discrimination, it is not so self-evident that these factors are 
the full explanation of their competitive failure. How is it 
possible, for example, for Dutch shipyards, as has 
frequently been alleged, to build ships entirely of British 
materials for less than the cost in British yards? How is it 
that the Scandinavian countries, with wages not much 
lower than the British, with crew conditions on the average 
superior, and with little or no advantages by way of sub- 
sidies or legal preferences, maintain their competitive 
position with more success than we do? 

Before any subsidy or “ fighting fund” is granted, the 
Government must carefully investigate the causes of the 
comparatively higher building and running costs in this 
country and must insist on cost reductions where this is 
possible by technical, structural or organisational changes 
in the two industries and in those of their chief suppliers. 
Shipping and shipbuilding could never thrive if their costs 
remained permanently above those of other countries, 
exclusive of subsidies. As a further step, the Government 
must see to it that British ships obtain fair treatment from 
other countries; the means must be considered of answer- 
ing discrimination by discrimination. Such a policy could 
not, of course, be carried to fruition at short notice and 
some financial assistance is probably essential for a period. 
But to make £8} millions per annum unconditionally avail- 
able for a period of five years for shipping alone would be 
an open invitation to other depressed industries to seek 
support from the National Exchequer on no firmer founda- 
tion than a catalogue of their woes. 


American Investment Trusts 


O bald comparison of the experience of British and 
American investment trusts will throw much light on 

the principles of investment policy. The two movements 
are dissimilar in so many respects that the task would be 
misleading rather than informative. The broad lines of 
British.investment trust experience in recession are clear 
enough. Having failed to reflect, to any great extent, the 
dramatic rise in industrial profits during recovery, British 
trusts are now showing the effects of recession. For once, 
the power of the “ time-lag” to offset declining earnings 
appears to have been small. There has been no evidence of 
significant “ switching” operations designed to reap the 
profits of recovery and to prepare for recession. And 
investment portfolios, which were, generally speaking, fully 


‘covered by market values at the end of 1936, have since 


shown a substantial degree of depreciation. What is 
the parallel experience of American investment trusts 
during the past two years? This question can be answered 
more promptly for the American trusts than the 
British, since the former usually issue quarterly statements 
of their income and capital positions. Our review, there- 
fore, covers the period from December 31, 1936 (the 
position of the leading American trusts at this date was 
examined in The Economist of September 4, 1937), up to 
September 30th last year. Within this period, the Dow 
Jones index of 30 industrial stocks fell from a “ high ” of 
over 190 in March, 1937, to under 100 a year later. Invest- 
ment policy, if it was successfully to cushion the impact of 
falling markets on the trusts’ assets values, had accordingly 
to be formulated and executed at great speed and with 
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almost superhuman insight. The table at the foot of this 
page attempts to assess the methods and the degree of 
activity of different groups to achieve this object. The first 
column, showing the change in the market value of net 
assets over the 21 months’ period, provides a rough measure 
of their relative success. The decline in asset values has been 
calculated after adjustment for changes in issued capital, 
and bank loans have not been deducted from the net assets. 
Hence the resulting figures are not affected by leverage 
factors associated with the capital structure or indebted- 
ness of the trusts. Columns 2 and 3 showing the relation 
of cash and quick assets to total assets at end-1937 and 
last September illustrate more particularly differences in 
the trusts’ investment policy during the first three quarters 
of 1938. Six of the nine trusts shown had built up sub- 
stantial holdings of cash and “ shorts ” by the end of 1937 
—which can be taken chronologically as the middle point 
of recession. Of the three which showed relatively small 
liquid resources, American General Corporation redeemed 
some $18 millions of funded debt in the early months of 
1937—a rare example of nice timing—while the other two 
trusts, American European Securities and U.S. and Foreign 
Securities, are conducted on conservative investment lines, 
and have special portfolio characteristics. 

By September 30th stock market recovery was well 
established. The Dow Jones industrial average had, in 
fact, jumped from its low point of 98.95 at the end of 
March, 1937, to 141.45. The third column of the table 
shows that of the six trusts which had accumulated sub- 
stantial cash holdings, one had almost entirely re-invested 
and three had partially re-invested. An exception must be 
made for General Public Service Corporation, whose cash 
balance of $4,227,470 must be associated with the exist- 
ence of $5 millions of callable funded debt, bearing interest 
at relatively high rates. The management of Prudential 
Investors alone appears to have been sceptical of the dura- 
tion and soundness of the market recovery. 

On a superficial examination of the first three columns 
of the table, it might be concluded that the best timing of 
the onset of the recession should be credited to American 
General and Prudential Investors, while the best timing of 
recovery should be awarded to General American In- 
vestors. It must be noted, however, that the latter trust 
benefited to a greater extent from the downward adjust- 
ment of taxation provisions in respect of unrealised appre- 
ciation. The heavy portfolio losses shown by U.S. and 
Foreign Securities and Tri-Continental cannot strictly be 
compared with the experience of the other seven trusts 
owing to the leverage factor. U.S. and Foreign Securities 
owns practically the whole equity of another geared trust 
(U.S. and International), and within a certain range of 
market prices movements in the asset values of the parent 
trust are greatly augmented by movements in the net worth 
of its subsidiary, whose underlying securities are very 
similar to those of the parent company’s portfolio. Again, 
some 17 per cent. of the gross assets of Tri-Continental 
Corporation at December 31, 1936, consisted of marginal 
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holdings in two other trusts under the same management 
—Selected Industries and Blue Ridge—which accelerated 
the fall in the net assets of Tri-Continental.* 

_American investment trusts have never pursued the wide 
diversification of investments which is the peculiar feature 
of the British trusts. A brief indication of the general 
character of the holdings of each trust will thus throw 
additional light on their experience during the past two 
years. USS. and Foreign includes in its portfolio a large 
Proportion of consumption goods and oil stocks, whose 
high quality probably justified the comparatively small 
changes made in the holdings during the recession. Both 
American and European (in the management of which 
Swiss financial interests are represented) and General 
Public Service specialise in utility issues, with a high pro- 
portion of bonds and preferred stocks. Prudential In- 
vestors, Adams Express, American General Corporation 
and General American Investors have concentrated more 
on leading common stocks, covering industries which 
experience marked fluctuations over the trade cycle, and 
the first two of these trusts also have a large interest in the 
oil industry. Tri-Continental and Selected Industries have 
important interests in rails, utilities and oil stocks. 

How far has the market already discounted investment 
trust recovery in America? In Wall Street, break-up values 
are of greater importance than earnings prospects as a 
measure of the value of investment trust stocks. The fifth 
and sixth columns of the table express these break-up 
values as an amount per dollar of the common stock prices 
at December 31, 1936, and September 30, 1938. The gear- 
ing ratio, which may be read in conjunction with these 
figures, expresses total net assets applicable to all classes of 
capital outstanding as a multiple of the net assets available 
for the common stocks of each trust. Over the period the 
excess of market value over break-up value of some of the 
more highly-geared common stocks has re-asserted itself. 
Even last September buyers were prepared to pay sub- 
stantially more than the net asset value for the common 
stocks of American European, Tri-Continental and U.S. 
and ‘Foreign. Although the British investor tends to dis- 
trust any process of market valuations based on break-up 
values rather than on dividend yield, Wall Street has at 
least behaved rationally according to its lights in valuing 
highly-geared investment trust equities at a discount (com- 
pared with break-up values) at the height of prosperity and 
at a premium in the very early stages of recovery. 

The position of the preferred stocks is best computed 
by the earnings cover calculations shown in the table. 
Comparison of the percentage yield on gross assets (for 
the year to September last, and not for the calendar year, 
which may well be smaller) and the earnings required to 
cover expenses, interest and preferred dividends shows that 
in four cases out of seven available the latest year’s total 
earnings have met full preferred dividend requirements. But 


* Since September 30, 1938, Blue Ridge has ceased to be 
under the management of Tri-Continental. 





AMERICAN INVESTMENT TRUSTS’ PERFORMANCE 
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heavily mortgaged by the increase in defence expenditure, 
a further appreciable draft on the Exchequer needs to 
be justified on solid grounds. The case for assistance, how- 
ever, transcends mere sectional interests. The vast dis- 
tances between the units of the British Empire, and Great 
Britain’s dependence on overseas supplies of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, necessitate the maintenance of a large ship- 
ping, and consequently a large shipbuilding, industry. The 
demand for Government assistance, therefore, does not 
rest merely on the desire to maintain these industries in 
being for reasons of prestige, but on an urgent strategical 
necessity. In sum, it is widely held—and there is justifica- 
tion for this view—that Government assistance to the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries should form an integral 
part of re-armament, and is as urgent and necessary as the 
manufacture of guns. 

But, granted the necessity for the maintenance of vigor- 
ous shipping and shipbuilding industries, what form should 
Government assistance assume? Here we come to the crux 
of the problem. The shipping industry, at the behest of 
the Government, has already presented its proposals, out- 
lined on page 65 of The Economist last week. These pro- 
posals involve an annual expenditure of at least £8} 
millions, and if “something is to be done” for ship- 
building as well, total expenditure would, on this basis, 
exceed £10 millions per annum. 

In essence the shipping industry’s proposals consist 
of a list of demands for financial assistance to the various 
sections of the industry and for other measures designed 
to increase the employment of British shipping. The 
industry lays stress on the importance of shipping in peace 
and war, but the published proposals have no reference to 
the size of the various categories of shipping tonnage which 
it is desirable should be maintained. Moreover, the pro- 
posals are purposely confined to shipping and have not 
been designed as a comprehensive scheme for shipping and 
shipbuilding together. They contain no suggestions concern- 
ing the industry’s own contribution to the solution of the 
problem. In short, the shipping industry was asked to make 
out a case for assistance and it has done so. 

It would be folly if the Government were to carry out 
these proposals without a further and searching investiga- 
tion. First, the problems of shipping and shipbuilding 
must be tackled as a whole. Secondly, the Government, 
after carefully examining the relation of shipping and ship- 
building to the national economy in peace and war, must 
take a view concerning the size of the total fleet as well as 
that of individual categories which it is desirable to main- 
tain in the national interest. The proportion of the world’s 
merchant fleet owned by Britain should clearly not be 
allowed to fall below the British Empire’s proportion of 
the world’s sea-borne trade. As the table following shows, 
Britain’s proportion of the world’s sea-going steam and 
motor tonnage is already no greater than the Empire’s pro- 
portion of the world’s sea-borne trade. But to attempt the 
maintenance of a fleet largely in excess of the Empire’s 
requirements of carrying space might be much too costly. 
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THe WoRLpD’s SEA-BORNE TRADE 
Proportion 
carried by 

1913 1936 British 
% of < of 


vessels 
Total % 
Empire to U.K. .....ccccecreeeeeceeeees 6-1 9-3 93 
U.K. to Empire .......sccceceeseeeeeees 6:3 6:3 99 
Empire to Empire .........sessseeeeees 1-7 2:8 77 
Total Inter-Imperial Trade ...... 14:1 18-4 93 
Foreign Countries to U.K. ......++. 17-3 14-2 52 
U.K. to Foreign Countries ......... 12-8 7:6 61 
Foreign Countries to Empire ...... 4:2 7:7 37 
Empire to Foreign Countries ...... 6:0 8-1 39 
Total Trade between Empire and 
Foreign Countries ..........++++- 3 37-5 48 
Trade between Foreign Countries 45°6 44-1 12 
World Trade ......c..cccscesscccoees 100 100 40 
Britain’s proportion of world’s sea- 
going steam and motor tonnage... 52 37 tor 


Thirdly, the capacity of the British shipbuilding industry 
should be effectively maintained at a level at which it will 
be able to meet the maximum of likely requirements of 
the Admiralty, and British shipowners, with a margin for 
export orders. 

Lastly, though it is unquestionably true that the British 
shipping and shipbuilding industries have to compete 
against subsidies, low wages, inferior conditions and flag 
discrimination, it is not so self-evident that these factors are 
the full explanation of their competitive failure. How is it 
possible, for example, for Dutch shipyards, as has 
frequently been alleged, to build ships entirely of British 
materials for less than the cost in British yards? How is it 
that the Scandinavian countries, with wages not much 
lower than the British, with crew conditions on the average 
superior, and with little or no advantages by way of sub- 
sidies or legal preferences, maintain their competitive 
position with more success than we do? 

Before any subsidy or “ fighting fund” is granted, the 
Government must carefully investigate the causes of the 
comparatively higher building and running costs in this 
country and must insist on cost reductions where this is 
possible by technical, structural or organisational changes 
in the two industries and in those of their chief suppliers. 
Shipping and shipbuilding could never thrive if their costs 
remained permanently above those of other countries, 
exclusive of subsidies. As a further step, the Government 
must see to it that British ships obtain fair treatment from 
other countries; the means must be considered of answer- 
ing discrimination by discrimination. Such a policy could 
not, of course, be carried to fruition at short notice and 
some financial assistance is probably essential for a period. 
But to make £84 millions per annum unconditionally avail- 
able for a period of five years for shipping alone would be 
an open invitation to other depressed industries to seek 
support from the National Exchequer on no firmer founda- 
tion than a catalogue of their woes. 


American Investment Trusts 


O bald comparison of the experience of British and 
American investment trusts will throw much light on 
the principles of investment policy. The two movements 
are dissimilar in so many respects that the task would be 
misleading rather than informative. The broad lines of 
British.investment trust experience in recession are clear 
enough. Having failed to reflect, to any great extent, the 
dramatic rise in industrial profits during recovery, British 
trusts are now showing the effects of recession. For on 
the power of the “time-lag” to offset declining earnings 
appears to have been small. There has been no evidence of 
significant “ switching” operations designed to reap the 
et —S recession. And 
investment olios, which were, generally speaking, fully 
covered by market values at the end of 1936, have since 


shown a substantial degree of depreciation. What is 
the parallel experience of American investment trusts 
during the past two years? This question can be answered 
more promptly for the American trusts than the 
British, since the former usually issue quarterly statements 
of their income and capital positions. Our review, there- 
fore, covers the period from December 31, 1936 (the 
position of the leading American trusts at this date was 


examined in The Economist of September 4, 1937), up to 
September 30th last year. Within this period, the Dow 
Jones index of 30 industrial stocks fell from a “ high” of 
over 190 in March, 1937, to under 100 a year later. Invest- 
ment policy, if it was successfully to cushion the impact of 
falling markets on the trusts’ assets values, had accordingly 
to be formulated and executed at great speed and with 
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almost superhuman insight. The table at the foot of this 
page attempts to assess the methods and the degree of 
activity of different groups to achieve this object. The first 
column, showing the change in the market value of net 
assets over the 21 months’ period, provides a rough measure 
of their relative success, Thedecline in asset values has been 
calculated after adjustment for changes in issued capital, 
and bank loans have not been deducted from the net assets. 
Hence the resulting figures are not affected by leverage 
factors associated with the capital structure or indebted- 
ness of the trusts. Columns 2 and 3 showing the relation 
of cash and quick assets to total assets at end-1937 and 
last September illustrate more particularly differences in 
the trusts’ investment policy during the first three quarters 
of 1938. Six of the nine trusts shown had built up sub- 
stantial holdings of cash and “ shorts ” by the end of 1937 
—which can be taken chronologically as the middle point 
of recession. Of the three which showed relatively small 
liquid resources, American General Corporation redeemed 
some $18 millions of funded debt in the early months of 
1937—a rare example of nice timing—while the other two 
trusts, American European Securities and U.S. and Foreign 
Securities, are conducted on conservative investment lines, 
and have special portfolio characteristics. 

By September 30th stock market recovery was well 
established. The Dow Jones industrial average had, in 
fact, jumped from its low point of 98.95 at the end of 
March, 1937, to 141.45. The third column of the table 
shows that of the six trusts which had accumulated sub- 
stantial cash holdings, one had almost entirely re-invested 
and three had partially re-invested. An exception must be 
made for General Public Service Corporation, whose cash 
balance of $4,227,470 must be associated with the exist- 
ence of $5 millions of callable funded debt, bearing interest 
at relatively high rates. The management of Prudential 
Investors alone appears to have been sceptical of the dura- 
tion and soundness of the market recovery. 

On a superficial examination of the first three columns 
of the table, it might be concluded that the best timing of 
the onset of the recession should be credited to American 
General and Prudential Investors, while the best timing of 
recovery should be awarded to General American In- 
vestors. It must be noted, however, that the latter trust 
benefited to a greater extent from the downward adjust- 
ment of taxation provisions in respect of unrealised appre- 
ciation. The heavy portfolio losses shown by U.S. and 
Foreign Securities and Tri-Continental cannot strictly be 
compared with the experience of the other seven trusts 
owing to the leverage factor. U.S. and Foreign Securities 
owns practically the whole equity of another geared trust 
(U.S. and International), and within a certain range of 
market prices movements in the asset values of the parent 
trust are greatly augmented by movements in the net worth 
of its subsidiary, whose underlying securities are very 
similar to those of the parent company’s portfolio. Again, 
some 17 per cent. of the gross assets of Tri-Continental 
Corporation at December 31, 1936, consisted of marginal 
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holdings in two other trusts under the same management 
—Selected Industries and Blue Ridge—which accelerated 
the fall in the net assets of Tri-Continental.* 

_ American investment trusts have never pursued the wide 
diversification of investments which is the peculiar feature 
of the British trusts. A brief indication of the general 
character of the holdings of each trust will thus throw 
additional light on their experience during the past two 
years. U.S. and Foreign includes in its portfolio a large 
Proportion of consumption goods and oil stocks, whose 
high quality probably justified the comparatively small 
changes made in the holdings during the recession. Both 
American and European (in the management of which 
Swiss financial interests are represented) and General 
Public Service specialise in utility issues, with a high pro- 
portion of bonds and preferred stocks. Prudential In- 
vestors, Adams Express, American General Corporation 
and General American Investors have concentrated more 
on leading common stocks, covering industries which 
experience marked fluctuations over the trade cycle, and 
the first two of these trusts also have a large interest in the 
oil industry. Tri-Continental and Selected Industries have 
important interests in rails, utilities and oil stocks. 

How far has the market already discounted investment 
trust recovery in America? In Wall Street, break-up values 
are of greater importance than earnings prospects as a 
measure of the value of investment trust stocks. The fifth 
and sixth columns of the table express these break-up 
values as an amount per dollar of the common stock prices 
at December 31, 1936, and September 30, 1938. The gear- 
ing ratio, which may be read in conjunction with these 
figures, expresses total net assets applicable to all classes of 
capital outstanding as a multiple of the net assets available 
for the common stocks of each trust. Over the period the 
excess of market value over break-up value of some of the 
more highly-geared common stocks has re-asserted itself. 
Even last September buyers were prepared to pay sub- 
stantially more than the net asset value for the common 
stocks of American European, Tri-Continental and U.S. 
and ‘Foreign. Although the British investor tends to dis- 
trust any process of market valuations based on break-up 
values rather than on dividend yield, Wall Street has at 
least behaved rationally according to its lights in valuing 
highly-geared investment trust equities at a discount (com- 
pared with break-up values) at the height of prosperity and 
at a premium in the very early stages of recovery. 

The position of the preferred stocks is best computed 
by the earnings cover calculations shown in the table. 
Comparison of the percentage yield on gross assets (for 
the year to September last, and not for the calendar year, 
which may well be smaller) and the earnings required to 
cover expenses, interest and preferred dividends shows that 
in four cases out of seven available the latest year’s total 
earnings have met full preferred dividend requirements. But 


* Since September 30, 1938, Blue Ridge has ceased to be 
under the management of Tri-Continental. 
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a further fall in earnings will almost certainly be shown by 
the fourth-quarter statements which have yet to appear. 
Despite the appreciable fall in net asset values over the 
period, the capital protection for preferred stocks was in 
most cases satisfactory last September, though it had 
deteriorated substantially compared with December, 1936. 
The preferred stocks of General Public Service and 
Selected Industries, however, were the only issues in the 
list not fully covered by net break-up values last Sep- 
tember, and on the former dividend default also exists. 

The conclusions suggested by this survey are that while 
most of the trusts did not fare conspicuously better from 
December, 1936, to September, 1938, than the Dow Jones 
composite average of 65 stocks (which fell 29 per cent. 
over the period), the managements showed considerable 
investment activity. But, indeed, for the fact that they 
switched so readily into cash and short-dated stocks, 
the average depreciation on their portfolios would have 
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been greater than it was. Counters selected for rapid capital 
appreciation during recovery appear, in fact, to have been 
promptly weeded out, leaving the residue of the invest- 
ment portfolios, in most cases, to follow the general experi- 
ence of the market. Whatever the claims of the American 
investment trusts may be as a medium for rapid capital 
appreciation in prosperity, they have not made out a 
decisive claim for “ beating the averages ” over the period 
under review. And, in consequence, both common stocks 
and preferred stocks have felt the effects of gearing upon 
their assets and earnings cover. The premium over net 
asset value reflected in the September 30th quotations of 
the more highly-geared common stocks suggests that the 
American investor expects the gearing factor to work in 
his favour during the coming year. But, on the earnings 
side, it will be 1940, rather than the current year, which 
re principally benefit from further recovery in the United 
tates. 


British Bank Accounts 


HE balance sheets of the leading British banks for 
December 31st, 1938, reveal several points of 
interest when compared with those of the previous year. 
Broadly speaking, a noticeable drop in deposits is offset 
by minor reductions in cash, investments and advances, 
but by an appreciable contraction in discounts, noticeably 
in Treasury bills, call and short loans are in the aggregate 
smaller than a year ago, and so is that omnibus item 
“balances with other banks and cheques in course of 
collection.” Acceptances and endorsements show varying 
trends, and Mr Fisher, in his speech on Thursday to 
Barclays Bank shareholders, revealed that this year certain 
new items were included under this heading. It is therefore 
impossible to surmise what has really happened here. 
Any attempt to analyse this year’s accounts must needs 
take-as its starting-point first the continuance of the trade 
recession, and second the outflow of foreign funds with 
its attendant consequences. Notwithstanding the recession, 
advances to customers show little reduction from last year. 
This bears out the impression left by the annual analysis 
of bank advances compiled by the Bank of England, 
and reproduced in The Economist, December 10, 1938. 
The inference to be drawn from these figures was that the 


1937-38 recession had not been serious enough to create 
a new mass of frozen loans. Nor did that table provide 
any evidence that the rearmament industries were 
requiring a greater amount of bank credit. The final 
balance sheet figures for December, 1938, are not such as 
to suggest any qualification of these views. 

Of greater importance, from the purely banking 
standpoint, is the consequence of the year’s outflow 
of foreign funds. This must be one of the chief 
explanations of the contraction in deposits shown in the 
latest balance sheets, for in this respect it makes no 
difference whether the foreigner withdraws a deposit 
from a British bank (or from the London office of a 
foreign bank, which keeps a balance with a British 
bank) or sells securities to some British resident 
who draws on his bank balance in payment. Whether 
it is the only explanation is a moot point, but it 
may be significant that the three Lancashire banks, 
which presumably do not hold much foreign money, 
on the whole gained deposits during the year. It seems, 
therefore, a reasonable assumption that much of the 
year’s drop in total deposits was due to the outflow of 
foreign funds. 
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Cheques in course of collection {a 15-9 17-4 18-7 12 
and 1938 14:9 17-2 17-8 10 
27-1 24°5 25-4 21- 
Call and short loans ............... 26-2 30-6 25-1 18- 
* 39-2 52°5 27- 
Treasury Dills  .........cscsseeeeees * 34:3 27-0 2A- 
at 50:4 3‘8 30-6 7: 
POPSET O RP SHER SEH OES Et eee 54-6 6°7 21-5 8- 
Sere 102-4 114-0 117-4 86: 
See eereeeeerestestersees 96-9 107-9 118-9 83- 
ete 196-3 170-8 207-9 140 
eecgroeeseccooccococsccs 199-5 164°4 209-0 139 
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Thanks to the well-known manner in which the 
Exchange Equalisation Account handled that outflow, 
there was no serious loss of cash by the banks. Any 
tendency to reduce their till-money in proportion to the 
contraction in deposits was probably balanced by the 
remains at the end of the year of the crisis expansion in the 
note circulation. Bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England 
provide little guide. There was no Bank return for 
December 31st in either year, while contiguous returns are 
so variable as to suggest no more than that bankers’ 
deposits were much the same at the end of both years. 
Thus the loss of deposits only led to a minor loss of cash. 

It is not surprising to see that the main brunt of this 
contraction in deposits fell upon the banks’ discounts, 
the exact comparison being a drop of £77 millions in 
deposits and one of £45 millions in discounts. The reason 
for this is by now well known, for as the Exchange 
Equalisation Account sold gold to cover the foreign 
withdrawals, it took over Treasury bills from the portfolio 
of the banking system. Actually the tender Treasury 
bill issue shrank during the year by £134 millions, so 
that in losing £45 millions of all kinds of bills the joint- 
stock banks escaped comparatively lightly. There must, 
however, also be added the year’s drop of £8 millions in 
call and short loans, which include the market’s borrowings 
against Treasury bills. Even so, the full brunt of the 
shrinkage in the tender issue did not fall upon the banks. 

The year witnessed a moderate reduction in the banks’ 
investments, but this does not confuse the main picture. 
It is that the foreign outflow of funds occasioned a loss of 
deposits balanced mainly by a reduction in discounts. 
Once this is realised, the year’s trend cannot be called 
seriously deflationary in fact, whatever may be its poten- 
tial effects. All the banks have lost is the excrescence on 
their deposits representing fugitive money from abroad. 
There is no need to suspect any contraction in British- 
owned deposits, while the balance sheets prove that it was 
not necessary for the banks either to call in their advances 
or to realise their investments to any serious extent. 
The banks’ cash is also maintained. In short, the country 
has as much money and credit at its disposal as it had a 
year ago. 

Nevertheless, the recent trend does not entirely justify 
a complacent attitude. As the attached table shows, a 
Slight rise in the cash ratio has been accompanied by 
a fall in the proportion of the “ secondary ” reserves. 

While the banks have increased their cash ratio, their 
“liquid asset” ratio has fallen from 33.9 to 32.3 per 
cent. Had the banks bought securities to replace their 
lost Treasury bills, so as to maintain their deposits intact, 
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Dec. 31, 1937 Dec. 31, 1938 
; % of % of 
All Banks £ mill. Deposits £ mill. Deposits 
BOUND iocisssiiinecudlinaseitidees 2,306 , 2,229 a 
etic gitar erate oo 255 11-0 250 11-2 
Cheques and balances ....... 92 4:0 86 3-9 
Call and short loans .......... 160 6:9 152 6°8 
NT ERT NL 277 12-0 232 10-4 
Total “ liquid assets” ...... 784 33-9 720 32-3 
a iitincenintecniliitiie 624 27-0 612 27°4 
BE aenictninnnensnendinsinine 958 41°5 957 42-8 
Total, Inv. and Adv. ......... 1,582 6 


8°5 1,569 70-2 





their cash ratio would still have been at the satisfactory 
level of 10.8 per cent. Their liquid asset ratio, however, 
would have fallen to 31.2 per cent., which would have 
been rather near its minimum. Thus, it is arguable that 
a small part of the year’s drop in deposits was not primarily 
due to the outflow of foreign funds, but to the reactions of 
that outflow upon the banks’ supply of bills. To that 
extent, the outflow had a slightly deflationary influence. 

This point has a direct bearing upon the immediate 
future. There may soon arise a dearth of Treasury bills ; 
Mr Fisher, in effect, repeated in his speech to Barclays 
Bank shareholders the warning recently given in The 
Economist. To take an extreme, but not entirely impossible, 
example, let us assume that during the coming months 
the joint-stock banks lose a further £50 millions of 
Treasury bills, now held either in their portfolios or as 
collateral to call and short loans. This would reduce their 
more liquid assets from £720 to £670 millions. To 
maintain their present ratio of 32.3 per cent. their 
deposits would have to fall to £2,075 millions. Thus a 
contraction of £50 millions in liquid assets would, on 
these assumptions, entail one of £155 millions in deposits, 
and so investments and advances would have to be 
reduced by £105 millions. This would be a definite move 
in the direction of deflation, with obvious consequences on 
the gilt-edged market and possibly on the trade and 
industry of the country. 

Thus the latest bank accounts, while satisfactory in 
themselves, contain warnings for the future; they lend 
emphasis to the suggestion made here a week ago, that the 
Bank of England might restore to the banking system part 
of its recent acquisition of Treasury bills and replace 
them by dated securities. The vital point is that the banks 
need an adequate supply of bills as well as cash, and 
starvation in the one direction is just as deflationary as it 
is in the other. 


Finance and Banking 


The Discount Houses.—Like many other financial 
institutions the Discount Houses have had a variable year. 
On the debit side of their accounts must be set the depre- 
ciation of Government securities, and Alexanders, who 
alone disclose how they handle this problem, announce the 
transfer of £300,000 from Investment Reserve Account. 
It is noticeable that all three houses have reduced their 
holdings of securities during the year, and that was an 
obvious precautionary measure at a time when markets 
were becoming adverse. September was also an anxious 
month, for while the Discount Houses were pressed to take 
up bills they had to reckon on the possibility that the 
outbreak of war would bring with it higher money rates. 
On the credit side was the firmer tendency of discount 
rates during the closing months of the year. This probably 
explains why two of the three houses show larger profits. 
The balance sheets for the two years may not be strictly 
comparable, for at the end of 1937 the discount market 
was able to reduce its holdings of Treasury bills so as to 
avoid borrowing at the Bank. This was not possible on 











(£ million) 
Alexanders National Union 
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1937 | 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
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December 31, 1938, which fell on a Saturday, and so it 
would be natural to find the market holding considerably 
more bills than at the end of the previous year. The 
balance sheets of the three Discount Houses only reveal a 
limited tendency in this direction, and so it is tempting to 
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infer that actually they were holding fewer bills, especially 
since there may have been some transfer of Conversion 
Loan to the “ bills and short-dated securities” item. On 
the other hand, Sir Sigismund Mendl, at the National 
meeting, stated that the company had been able “to 
revert to the normal function of a discount company— 
namely, the discounting of bills,” and Mr Colin Campbell 
of Alexanders referred to indications of an increase in the 
volume of commercial bills on offer. Apart from the en- 
croachments upon Investment Reserves, the Discount 


Houses have had a satisfactory year. 
* * 


Exchange Speculation.—Rather over a fortnight ago 
it became known in the City that the Treasury wished to 
emphasise its desire, first expressed in 1935, and never 
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since withdrawn, that bankers should as far as possible 
curb speculation against the pound, though at the same 
time taking care not to hamper legitimate trade. This 
intimation at once raised the delicate question of where to 
draw the line, and since then consultations have been in 
progress in the City. It is understood that these have 
crystallised in the issue this week of a circular from the 
Foreign Exchange Committee to all the London banks, 
defining in some detail the classes of business which either 
would or would not be regarded as legitimate. Broadly 


speaking, any trader will remain perfectly free to follow 
his normal business, even if that involves forward exchange 


transactions, provided that they are a normal and proper 
hedge against future exchange fluctuations. The same 
applies to stockbrokers with connections in foreign centres. 
There is no impediment against the transfer of funds 





MONEY MARKET 


The Bank Return 


Tuts week there has been a further con- 
traction of £7.8 millions in the note 
circulation, which in consequence 1S 
now £8 millions below its pre-Christ- 
mas level. This is an unusually big 
drop, and it looks as if all the time the 
Christmas rise and fall was in progress 
there was a steady dishoarding of notes 
held by foreigners. 


Jan. 19, Jan. 4, Jan. 11.Jan. 18, 
1938 1939 1939 1938 
£mil. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept.: 
SS 326-4 326°4 126°4 126-4 
Notes in circula- 

TNE <nsontetncce 475'7 488-1 475-6 468-0 
Reserve  ....0++0. 51:3 690 51-4 59- 
Public aa 11:0 20-5 19-2 12°73 
rine 124-4 136-0 118-1 119°9 
Other Deps. ... 36°9 37:2 36°7 36°7 
Govt. Secs. ...... 104-4 71:4 96:2 85°8 
Discounts & Ad- 

VANCES ....0000 13-0 48-9 22:1 18-5 
Other Secs. ...... 21'8 22:4 22:3 23-6 
Proportion.......++ 297% 35-°6% 29-°5% 34:9% 


In the banking department the Reserve 
has risen by £7.8 millions as a result of 
the contraction in the note circulation. 
Government securities are £10.4 mil- 
lions lower, possibly because of maturi- 
ties among Treasury bills held by the 
Bank. The fall in discounts and ad- 
vances represents repayments uncon- 
nected with the money market. Public 
deposits are £6.9 millions lower, At this 
time of year, when large amounts are 
flowing into and out of the Exchequer, 
wide variations must be All 
these movements have almost cancelled 
each other out, and bankers’ deposits 
have only risen by £1.8 millions. 
* 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE tightening-up of the regulations 
against speculation, referred to in a 
Financial Note, have unsettled the 
foreign exchange market, and there is 
now a general disposition to close down 
dollar positions. For one thing, matur- 
ing forward exchange contracts can 
only be renewed if they relate to legiti- 
mate business, and also the transfer of 
£350 millions of gold to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account has made opera- 
tors think that the authorities can raise 
the value of sterling if they desire to 
do so. With the New York rate still 
under $4.70 there is an obvious tempta- 
tion to clear out and take a profit while 
the going is good. As matters stand, 
the New York spot rate rose this week 
from $4.674 to $4.68% on Thursday 
morning, with the Control on Wednes- 
day a heavy buyer of dollars. Later on 


Thursday the rate reacted to $4.681x, 
and the Control at once turned seller. 
It has, therefore, been in both ways this 
week and has the market thoroughly 
cowed; but on balance it has gained 
dollars. The big demand for forward 
dollars has equally subsided, and three 
months’ dollars are no better than 14 
cents premium. The spot Paris rate has 
remained steady at Frs. 1773, but for- 
ward francs have at times been offered. 
The three months’ rate is now Frs. 3 
discount, which is practically upon an 
interest basis. Although belgas followed 
the dollar on the whole, they were in- 
clined to harden, and the discount on 
forward belgas has largely disappeared. 
Guilders were inclined to be offered, 
and on Tuesday morning the rate was 
up to Fl. 8.63, but it came back to 
$8.61% later in the day. Swiss francs 
followed the dollar. 
* 


The Money Market 


IN spite of the inflow of revenue, money 
has been very easy this week. More 
notes have returned from circulation to 
swell the clearing banks’ cash reserves, 
while Treasury bill maturities this week 
were, so far as the tender issue is con- 
cerned, £23 millions in excess of pay- 
ments. This last is probably the main 
cause of the prevailing ease. The only 
change in the opposite direction is that 
bond money is no longer obtainable at 
4 per cent. 
Jan. 20, Jan. 12, Jan. 19, 
1938 "19 


ae 
"Giaring Banks Ba tn te 1p-1* 
wei 
Three months’ bank 
WEED cnceccccoscoscecse 1739 %6 1739-91 


Last week three millions were cut off 
the top of the Treasury bill tender, 
leaving only £22 millions to be paid for 
this week. Although the market put its 
tender price up by one penny, it only 
obtained a 24 per cent. allotment. The 
tap issue is now up to £525 millions, 
while the tender issue has dropped to 
£449 millions for January 14th, and 
will be only £426 millions by the end 
of this week. The banks have been 
ready buyers of March and early April 
Treasury bills at 4 per cent., but the 


NOTES 


market was not keen to sell owing to 
the difficulty of finding other employ- 
ment for its funds. 


* 
The Bullion Market 


THE new restrictions upon gold deal- 
ings, in which other centres are co- 
operating, have led this week to a steady 
sale by those with maturing forward 
contracts. This gold has been absorbed 
by fresh Continental buying, which has 
come from interests strong enough to 
finance their own purchases, These two 
movements have largely balanced each 
other, and the British Control has not 
had to give much gold. There was, in 
fact, a suggestion that on Wednesday 
the Control was buying gold. Cer- 
tainly its agent was in the market, but 
as that agent also acts for other clients, 
it does not follow that the Control was 
buying. 


Silver, 





=» os “16 
» 16... [148 8lo! lopm| 404 | 203, | 19l5i¢ 
» 17 ... {148 8lo\/lopm| 473 | 205;¢6| 197 
» 18 ... [148 7i9) 1 pm| 464 | 201g | 1934 
» 19 ... 1148 5ipi lp pm| 420 | 2015 | 19% 
* Above or below American i ity. This 
week "3 calculati ations are wot eg 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 
per cent. 


The New ork price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 
The silver market was upset by the 
introduction into Congress of the 
Townsend bill, with its clauses em- 
powering the Treasury to cease buying 
foreign silver and to prohibit imports 
of silver. London prices have conse- 
quently eased, but the total decline is 
not very marked as India is not im- 
pressed by the potentialities of this Bill, 
and so has continued to buy. Neverthe- 
less, the opinion is that the current 
London price is artificial, and is only 
maintained by American official buy- 
ing. Even in a prosperous year India 
would need a lower price before she 
bought on a normal scale. For these 
reasons the market is beginning to look 
ahead to the summer, when Congress 
is due to review the whole American 
Silver policy. There is no expectation 
2 any reduction in the Indian import 
uty. 
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abroad, either for investment or for deposit in foreign 
banks. Nor is a customer deterred from borrowing from 
his bankers against normal collateral, and it is not a 
banker’s business to ascertain how the customer proposes 
to use his loan. On the other hand, a banker will not 
henceforward lend sterling against gold or foreign cur- 
rencies. In some instances bankers will not have suffi- 
cient information at their disposal, and for this reason the 
co-operation of the Stock Exchange was formally sought 
this week. The news has also emerged that the authorities 
in certain foreign centres have agreed to help, notably 
in New York, Paris, Amsterdam and Switzerland. Clearly 
the Treasury is making every effort to stop up all possible 
loopholes, and already there has been some falling-off in 
business in the foreign exchange market, while dealers 
take stock of the new conditions. Complete success, how- 
ever, cannot be attained, and it is to be hoped that in any 
border-line case the importance of not hampering legiti- 
mate business will be the deciding factor. 


* * * 


Another Record Gold Ontput.—The output of gold 
during 1938, estimated by the Union Corporation at 
36,700,000 fine ounces, beats the previous record set up 
in the previous year by the comfortable margin of 5.6 per 
cent. Slightly more than one-fifth of the increase of about 
2,000,000 ounces in production came from the Union of 
South Africa. It will be seen from the following table 
that after an inordinate leap in the rate of increase of gold 
production between 1931 and 1936, the figure is now 
settling down between 5 and 6 per cent. per annum. 
This may be well above the average rate of increase in 
the 1920’s, namely, 14 per cent., but it is reassuringly 
below the leap of 11.7 per cent. recorded in respect of the 
1936 production—a figure which played some part in 
creating the gold scare of the spring of 1937. The rate of 
production in relation to existing national stocks of gold 
has kept fairly stable between 44 and 5 per cent. over 
the past four years : — 

National Ratio of 
Produc- Rate of Gold Output 


tion increase Stocks to Stocks 
Thou. ozs. % Thou. ozs. % 
are 22, whe 547,832 4:1 
SE dccitheninibad 24,301 8:5 574,782 4:2 
ER 25,335 4:2 579,174 4:4 
1934 ....ccccceee 27,295 7:3 624,543 4:4 
FOSS  cccctecteins 29,569 8:3 638,665 4:6 
BOOR -. nsunarinoes 33,022 11-7 667,549 4-9 
BROT. asbensnensed 34,7 5-3 744,732 4:6 
THE: tcmianeienen 36,700 5-6 780,000 (est.) 4:7 


The output of Soviet Russia is still an uncertain factor in 
arriving at an estimate of the world production of gold, 
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and the Union Corporation have provisionally estimated 
the 1937 and 1938 figures of Russian production at 
5,000,000 ounces. The figures of national gold stocks in 
the above table include the reserves of Exchange Funds 
where such figures are officially published. According to 
the above figures the output of gold over the past eight 
years has totalled about 233,000,000 ounces, while the 
national stocks have risen by about 222,000,000 ounces. 
In order to arrive at an estimate of the metal which has 
gone into private hoards and into undisclosed national 
reserves, allowance must be made for dishoarding from 
India, a movement which over the past eight years has 
made available to the bullion market gold currently valued 
at £247,474,000. Adding this figure to the margin of 
about £80,000,000 (at current price) between the output 
of new gold and the absorption of the metal into monetary 
stocks over this period, we get an approximate estimate 
of the amount of gold at present privately hoarded in the 
West, and held by undisclosed Exchange Funds. 


* * * 


The U.S. Silver Question.—The movement in 
the United States for a substantial amendment of the 
Silver Purchase Act is gathering momentum. Its latest 
expression this week has been the tabling of a Bill by 
Senator John Townsend to empower the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell the Treasury’s stock of silver, now 
amounting to 1,700 million ounces, “ at such prices as 
he may deem fit,” and in addition to cancel the power of 
the Government to acquire further imported silver or to 
issue silver certificates. Conservative elements in 
Congress are being spurred to support this measure. 
They are apparently receiving some paradoxical support 
from the silver group which is becoming antagonistic to 
the external aspect of the silver purchase programme in 
which they see the seeds of the ultimate collapse of their 
own industry. In London these developments are not 
yet regarded as the immediate precursors of a 
collapse of the United States Silver legislation. They 
are interpreted rather as an isolated instance of the 
general Conservative reaction against the President’s 
powers of government by decree in matters financial 
than as a reasoned assault on the Silver Purchase Act. 
For this reason they have not been taken unduly seriously, 
and though the price of silver has come back this week by 
fxd. to 20;;d. it is still slightly above the American 
parity. One reason for this is the fact that the open 
position—small though it is—is almost wholly on the 
bear tack. Were it not for this technical factor of strength 
the reactions to this week’s silver developments in the 
United States would have been more startling. 
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Investment 


Stock Exchange Probity—The standard of 
probity of Members of the Stock Exchange in their 
dealings with one another and with the outside public 
is a by-word. In relation to the enormous volume of 
business transacted, largely on a word-of-mouth basis, 
the number of complaints or differences which ever reach 
the point of official consideration is minute and of these 
only a tiny fraction involves anything more than 
technical infringements of the stringent Rules and 
Regulations—and equally important, practices—which 
the “ House” has evolved through long decades of 
experience. The news this week that the two compara- 
tively junior members constituting the partners in a 
small firm had been expelled by the Committee on the 
ground of irregularities involving defrauding the public 
came as a grievous shock to the body of members. The 
degree of Press publicity accorded to this intrinsically 
serious but materially insignificant incident in itself 
illumines the sober and conscientious background from 
which it stands out. It is all the more regrettable that the 
opportunity should have been seized for the publication 
of entirely unfounded suggestions which in effect alleged 
the prevalence of criminal malpractices among “ House ” 
firms, and that these were under official investigation. 
Such imputations, of course, contain no vestige of truth. 


* * * 


Members and Exchange Speculation. — The 
re-introduction of the embargo of 1935 on undesirable 
exchange transactions (discussed on page 132) has had its 
repercussions on the Stock Exchange. Members have 
received a circular comprising the recent letter from the 
Chancellor to the Governor of the Bank of England on 
the subject and one from the Governor to the Chairman 
of the Stock Exchange. The gist of this correspondence 
is to the effect that the co-operation of the City as a whole 


. is necessary to secure effective discouragement of specu- 


lative activities involving undesirable foreign exchange 
transactions. It may be doubted whether the facilities of 
the Stock Exchange are at present used to any great extent 
to effect such transactions, but a number of firms do, 
on occasion, handle business in exchange and gold 
when specially requested and it is obvious that such 
outlets call for control no less than normal exchange 
and money-market transactions. The “‘ House ” however, 
is not altogether clear to what extent, if at all, members 
are expected to decline, or reduce, ordinary security 
transactions which may involve, for example, the purchase 
of dollars. This highly important point, which affects 
the whole of the extensive and elaborate arbitrage 
machinery, will presumably receive greater clarification. 
And there are certain types of transactions such, for 
instance, as raising a loan against purchases of foreign 
securities, against which members of the Stock Exchange 
will now be on their guard. 


* * * 


Chinese Customs Loans Threat.—The news, 
recorded in The Economist of January 7th, that the 
Chinese Government had made good from its own strained 
resources the shortfall of Customs revenue required for 
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the service of the Customs loans created much uneasiness. 
But it heralded a more profound shock this week—the 
reported decision of the Chinese Government to withhold 
any further advances for the service of the Customs loans 
and to retain the sums raised in ports still under Chinese 
control in special accounts. Yet every suggestion that 
China might be compelled to default (like Mr Franklin 
Ho’s suggestion last year) meets a rejoinder. This week, the 
spokesman of the Ministry of Finance at Chungking has 
declared that China wishes to pay all her obligations 
secured on the Customs and is ready to consider any fair 
arrangement to that end. A “fair arrangement” would 
presumably entail the payment of the share of the Customs 
derived from Japanese occupied areas. But the Japanese 
authorities, in turn, have refused to make such payments 
until the Chinese Government accepts the Anglo-Japanese 
Customs Agreement of May last year. It appears, in par- 
ticular, that the Chinese Government is unwilling to meet 
the payments due to Japan under the Boxer indemnity, 
which amount to £30,000 monthly. Some Chinese circles 
argue that if the Boxer indemnity were paid, China would 
be profitably reimbursed by payments from the Japanese 
authorities for the latter’s share of the loan service under 
the agreement of last May. The fundamental Chinese 
objection to this procedure is, of course, that it involves the 
tacit abandonment of Chinese sovereignty in the Japanese 
occupied areas. The uninterrupted service of the Customs 
loans, which successive Chinese Governments have 
honoured, will temper the bondholder’s regret that she has 
been forced into a position of threatened default. Perhaps 
this week’s message from Chungking leaves the door 
slightly ajar for further negotiations. It can hardly be 
supposed that China, reflecting on the amount of capital 
which may be required after hostilities have ceased, would 
willingly contemplate so severe a blow to her credit as the 
cessation of service on the Customs issue. 


* * * 


London Area Fares.—The general character of 
the fare increases which are being sought by the main line 
railways and London Transport in the London area was 
examined in The Economist last week on page 84. Some 
provisional estimates of the effect of given increases on 
the position of the main lines and London Transport stocks 
may now be attempted. Assuming that a primary objec- 
tive of the proposed increase is to raise London Transport 
“C” stock earnings to the standard rate of 54 per cent., 
the Board must increase its net receipts by £618,000 com- 
pared with the 1937-38 total. But the Board’s gross 
receipts are derived from its share in the London Pas- 
senger Transport Pool, nominally fixed at 62.10364 per 
cent., though the actual proportion last year (presumably 
after making allowance for such factors as unfructified 
capital) amounted to 73 per cent. of the total takings. 
Hence, on its nominal share of the Pool receipts, the 
required amount for London Transport “C” stock 
(assuming that expenses remained equal) would be covered 
by an increase of £997,000 in the total receipts of the 
Pool, while on the basis of last year’s actual share received 
by London Transport, the Pool takings would need to 
increase by £847,000. These figures represent approxi- 
mately 24 and 2 per cent. of last year’s Pool receipts. 


* * * 


It is generally conceded that the adjustment of London 
Transport’s charges (which will not involve any raising of 
existing maximum scales) may not provide the same rate 
of increase in receipts as the railways’ application for a 
basic 5 per cent. increase in suburban railway fares, on 
which the average fare, being higher, can also be adjusted 
more readily. The heavy workmen’s traffic which is carried 
at reduced fares on the Board’s road services may also 
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tend to limit the rate of increase which the Board can 
make in its contribution to the Pool. It is desirable, of 
course, that the main lines and the Board should, as far 
as possible, maintain a roughly proportionate relationship 
between their contributions to and their benefits from the 
Pool. If we assume, as a basis of estimation, that the latter 
achieves an over-all increase of 24 per cent. from the 
adjustment of fares, the Board’s “C” stock requirements 
would be met with a margin. For a recent year, 
Sir William Wood has estimated that Southern Railway 
derived 46 per cent. of its gross passenger receipts from 
the London area, L. and N.E. some 18 per cent., L.M.S. 
9 per cent., and Great Western 6 per cent. On the basis 
of 52 weeks’ passenger receipts for 1938, the application 
of these percentages to an effective increase of 24 per cent. 
in London area receipts would provide rather under } of 
one per cent. for Southern preferred and approximately 
4 of one per cent. for L. and N.E. first preference stock. 
The equity of the other two lines in London area passenger 
traffic is quite small. In the absence of any knowledge 
of the precise distribution of pool receipts, and of the 
time which will necessarily be involved in adjusting 
fares (assuming that the main lines’ application is granted 
by the Railway Rates Tribunal) these figures can only be 
regarded as rough orders of magnitude, which cannot exert 
much influence on the earnings of the current calendar year. 


* * * 


Unit Trust Yields.—Two statements have been 
issued this week on the vexed question of unit trust yield 
calculations. The Municipal and General group, after con- 
sulting with its accountants, has evolved a comprehensive 
form of certificate, to be signed by the auditors of the 
trusts managed by the group. The certificate sets out the 
amount of income per unit or sub-unit based on the most 
recent gross dividends and income cash bonuses declared or 
recommended on the investments held by the trust con- 
cerned for one complete year only, and declares that full 
provision has been made for the remuneration of the trustee 
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and managers of the trust. Such certified amounts 2f 
income per unit will be employed in all references to yields. 
The form of words employed would, of course, cover a 
final dividend declared on any underlying security during 
the first half of the trust’s year and an interim dividend 
declared during the second half of that year. For example, 
for a trust holding Courtaulds the certificate for the 
calendar year 1938 would be based on the 7 per cent. final ta 
dividend paid on March 21st and the 1} per cent. interim ‘a! 
dividend declared on August 16th last. In this instance, 
the computed yield would tend to over-state the current 
earnings position. This, however, is a defect which applies 
to all yield calculations in some degree, and the certificate 
emphasises that future income must depend on the rates of 
dividend to be paid in respect of the particular securities 
held, which may be changed in the flexible trusts of the 
group. No capital items, arising, for instance, from the sale 
of rights, are included in the income calculation. Indeed, 
the amount of income received from investments in 
companies whose assets are regarded as wasting is set out 
in detail in the auditors’ report, so that the managers may 
make an allowance for amortisation. 
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* * * 


unit trusts define their responsibilities to the investor as 
exceeding the mere certification of yields. They point out 
that only cash dividend and cash bonuses should be 
included, but prefer to make the yield calculation upon . 
the last two distributions, or the last complete year’s sf i 
distributions, of the trust, rather than dividends computed t 
according to the Municipal and General formula. The } 
statement, however, sets out the principles of true yields 

clearly and fairly. And it concludes with two points 

regarding yield calculations on Stock Exchange purchases. 1h 
Quoted yields on Stock Exchange securities make no wile 
allowance for the amounts paid for commission, stamps and tie 
fees (which are usually treated as expenses), though these ‘| tI 
charges are necessarily included in the calculation of unit tis 


In the second announcement, the Keystone group of A 1 
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trust yields, since they are, in effect, capitalised. Again, the 
price of a unit in a unit trust tends to rise during any given 
distribution period owing to the accumulation of dividend 
payments on the underlying securities. Towards the end of 
the period, therefore, the true yield on those securities tends 
to become somewhat understated. We welcome these 
endeavours to lay down the principles of accurate yield 
calculations. The reproach that, in the past, a certain 
minority of unit trusts has not been free from the suspicion 
of publishing inflated yields should not be allowed to 
survive. 
* * * 


Woolworth Balance Sheet.—The §s. stock units of 
F. W. Woolworth have maintained the rise which greeted 
the excellent 65 per cent. dividend (discussed on page 85 
of last week’s issue). The profits of the company were 
analysed in detail on that occasion and are accordingly 
shown in diagrammatic form since 1931 in the following 


FE. W. WOOLWORTH’S PROFITS, 1931-1938 


| 
| 
TV 


% 


193! 1932 1933 





1934 1935 19386 1937 1936 


The balance sheet as at December 31st shows that the 
company has extended its trading organisation, but has 
also, it would appear, made further improvements in its 
trading efficiency. For instance, freehold and leasehold pro- 
perty have together risen from £9,524,000 to £9,891,000, 
but stocks have actually been reduced from £3,320,760 to 
£3,254,356. Cash holdings, which were already impressive 
enough at the end of 1937, have jumped by £1,278,000 to 
the high level of £8,492,395, at which they account for no 
less than one-third of the balance-sheet total. The stock 
units yield £5 12s. 9d. per cent. at the present price of 
60s. 14d. 
* * * 


Leyland Motor Results.—Shortly before the pre- 
liminary profits announcement of Leyland Motor, the 
ordinary shares were an improving market, but they fell 
back when it was known that the dividend had been no 
more than maintained. In the meantime, the railways’ 
“Square Deal” campaign has infused a new element of 
uncertainty into the long-term prospects of all commercial 
motor manufacturers. The full report of the company for 
1937-38 shows a rise of 2 per cent. in total profits, which 
although satisfactory for a year of difficulty, does not add 
greatly to the exceptionally strong upward trend of the 
previous years. An increase of only £11,664, from 
£631,597 to £643,261, had been indicated by the pre- 
liminary profits statement. Important contracts are 
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believed to have been received during the year, and it is 
possible that their full effect has yet to be reflected in the 
company’s profits. We show below the allocation of earn- 
ings in the past three years: — 


YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 


— 1937 1938 
£ 
Total profit ........sseeerees 557,390 750,686 770,145 
Depreciation ......sserseee 70,976 78,054 82,701 
TAERtion ...<ccocccceccsescece 119,677 224,075 277,141 
Other expenses ........0006 25,699 43,382 44,183 
Prefce. dividends..........+. 52,041 51,188 49,481 
Ordi shares— 
Panel sategtisnidaidasaadnis 288,997 353,987 316,639 
BBE cc cccscccdvcscccesecsts 137,250 168,750 163,125 
Earned Yo secessvecsccees 42-1 52-4 48-5 
Pa GH  cccoscccccococeses 20 25 25 
General reserve .......+0+0 150,000 150,000 100,000 
Carry-forward...........+0+6 49,234 84,470 137,984 


The effect of taxation is to reduce the amount earned for 
ordinary dividend by £37,000. But in spite of this, little 
more than half the available earnings are distributed. 
General reserve is brought up to £1,000,000 with the 
reduced allocation of £100,000, and free reserves (includ- 
ing the carry-forward) now amount in all to £1,159,000, 
against an ordinary capital of £900,000. The increase in 
net fixed assets from £1,107,903 to £1,304,293 reflects 
the technical vigour of the company and may possibly 
include outlay in res of Government work. Following 
their recent fall, the £1 ordinary shares yield £6 7s. per 
cent. at the present price of 78s. 9d., though this is the 
more attractive in view of the company’s conservative dis- 
tribution policy. 
* * * 


William Hollins’ Dispute.—The position of William 
Hollins has become entangled with the bindweed of per- 
sonal controversy. Hence it is difficult for the shareholder 
to reach an objective conclusion from this week’s barrage 
of circulars from the two opposing camps. On July 25th 
last year a shareholders’ committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate and report on the affairs of the company. Its 
report, signed by the five members of the committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr F. J. Dickens, and dated Janu- 
ary 3, 1939, recommends that the board should be reconsti- 
tuted under the temporary chairmanship (for a period not 
exceeding six months) of Mr Dickens and that full-time 
executives should not be members of the board of directors. 
These proposals are embodied in extraordinary resolutions 
to be submitted to the shareholders on Wednesday next, 
January 25th. They are opposed by the present chairman, 
Mr. P. C. Cooper-Parry, who took office at the beginning 
of last June. Mr Cooper-Parry proposes the appointment 
of a new board, under the chairmanship of Mr Sydney 
Shephard, the chairman and managing director of Bairns- 
Wear, Limited, and would himself become deputy-chair- 
man and financial director. Mr Cooper-Parry takes strong 
exception to the committee’s proposals for reconstitut- 
ing the board, partly on the ground that three of the 
proposed appointments out of five would only be tem- 
porary. Hence he urges that shareholders would be 
“in complete ignorance” regarding the control of the 
company in six months’ time. He does not, however, pro- 
pose to move an amendment to the resolutions at this 
Stage, since they involve a clear issue. Further difficulty 

been created by the suggestion that the new chairman 
nominated by Mr Cooper-Parry is chairman and managing 
director of a company which competes with William 
Hollins. The suggestion, at least, is explicitly made in a 
further circular from Mr Dickens, though it has been 
stated elsewhere that William Hollins is, in fact, a custo- 
mer of Bairns-Wear. It is regrettable that divergent views 
have so seriously clouded the issues involved. But share- 
holders have already given their support to the committee 
of investigation and presumably are prepared to consider 
its recommendations the more thoughtfully for that reason. 
It is at least indisputab that the company to-day sorely 
needs first-class directorial ability, for its earnings record 
during the past ten years has been quite unsatisfactory. 
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The Week’s Company Profits.—Company results 
are now appearing in greater number, and even excluding 
bank reports our usual analysis of profit and loss accounts 
on page 159 covers 34 companies. Owing to the inclusion 
of the F. W. Woolworth results, the total net profits of 
these companies amount to £6,800,000 and show a fall 
of just over 1 per cent. compared with £6,877,000 earned 
by the same companies a year ago. Aggregate net profits 
of 75 companies (other than banks) reporting in 1939 
amount to £11,989,000 against £12,994,000, a decrease of 
84 per cent. We discuss the week’s results in preceding 
Notes and on page 140 under the heading “ Shorter 
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Edwin Fisher disclosed that at the end of October last the 
number of customers having advances was 216,210, and 
the average advance £893. He remarked that the distribu- 
tion of the total amount between different trades, indus- 
tries and private persons varied little from the proportions 
shown in the previous year. Captain Oliver Lyttelton dis- 
closed that the British Tin Investment Corporation was 
now fully invested. Opportunities had been seized during 
the latter part of 1938 to strengthen the portfolio at reason- 
able prices. The chairman of Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
and Granaries pointed out that flour was now one of the 
cheapest local foodstuffs in Brazil and that consumption 


Comments.” 
* * 


Company Meetings of the Week. — Reports of 
company meetings will be found in this week’s issue from 
page 144. The proceedings at the National Discount and 
the Alexanders Discount Company are referred to in a 
Note on page 131. At the Barclays Bank meeting Mr 


THE STOCK 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
JANUARY 24 JANUARY 26 


MarKETS opened with an easier tone 
this week, and although prices were 
somewhat steadier in mid-week, the 
volume of business remains entirely 
subnormal, and markets are very sensi- 
tive to selling, particularly from over- 
seas. Gilt-edged stocks closed un- 
changed on Monday, for opening firm- 
ness was succeeded by reaction. Tues- 
day’s initial losses, however, were not 
fully recovered, and until the close on 
Wednesday the market tended to show 
further falls. The improvement in 
sterling on that afternoon assisted 
prices, but on Thursday selling, re- 
ported to emanate from Switzerland, 
led to an easier close. In the Colonial 
market prices were adjusted to the 
terms of the new Jamaica issue, and 
fractional losses were general. 

The foreign bond market suffered a 
severe blow from the report that the 
Chinese Government would make no 
further advances for the service of the 
Customs loans. The 44 per cent. loan 
of 1898 fell 7 points on Monday and 
the Boxer loan 4 points. Some recovery 
occurred on succeeding days, though it 
was limited to one point. Further sell- 
ing of German issues was attributable 
to general uneasiness regarding the poli- 
tical and economic situation, though a 
recovery occurred in mid-week. Some 
selling of Argentine issues was re- 
ported at first though the market 
became steadier. 


* 


Depression continued in the home 
rail market under the lead of the prior 
charges, and at one time on Tuesday 
the new Southern 4 per cent. debenture 
fell to Ys premium. The stock recovered 
on Wednesday to § premium, but other 
debentures remained weak. Preference 
and ordinary stocks also rallied, since 
the traffics wereless depressing than had 
been expected. The volume of selling 
in the Argentine rail market was small, 
but it had a disproportionate effect 
upon prices. With the exception of 
Pacific Consolidated and Argentine 
G.W. debentures the prior charges con- 
tinued to fall in mid-week. 

Industrial shares continued dull, 
Prices at first tending to sag under the 


should be maintained. Sir Michael Nairn informed share- 
holders of Michael Nairn and Greenwich that the new 
lant at Kirkcaldy would give more economical production. 
W. F. Foster, at the National Building Society meeting, 


expansion. 


influence of small sales owing to un- 
easiness over the international situation. 
In mid-week, however, this selling was 
less in evidence. The lower prices 
attracted bargain-hunters, and the 
undertone improved in consequence, 
although turnover remained low. Iron 
and steel shares followed the general 
trend, and were indifferent to news of 
the order for A.R.P. shelters. Indian 
Iron, and Steel Corporation of Bengal 
were firm on support from the East. 
Movements in coal shares were irregu- 
lar. Though they responded to the 
general firmness in mid-week, engineer- 
ing issues tended to ease. Head Wright- 
son rose on the interim dividend 
announcement. Electrical equipment 
issues were uncertain. Contrary to the 
general tendency, Crompton Parkinson 
lost ground slightly after early firm- 
ness. The tone in motor shares was 
heavy, and movements were irregular. 
Dennis hardened on news of a big 
Government order. Aircraft shares 
tended to fall from lack of interest. 
In textile shares, the trend was 
mostly downwards, and among rayon 
issues Courtaulds reacted further on 
dividend fears. Brewery shares remained 
dull, and changes in the tobacco sec- 
tion were few and small. Provision and 
catering issues were weaker on the 
whole. Cow and Gate fell sharply on 
the dividend announcement. Lower 
prices ruled in the stores group. Lack 
of business made for irregularity in the 
miscellaneous section. Lever and Uni- 
lever recovered whenever Amsterdam 
selling relaxed. The shipping group was 
undecided, but steadied in mid-week. 


regretted that details of the Government’s war risk insur- 
ance scheme were not yet available. Members of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat were informed that the volume of trade 
in the company’s proprietary lines had shown some 


EXCHANGES 


Though price changes were unim- 
portant, oil shares continued dull, and 
the smallest sales caused a dispropor- 
tionate drop in prices. Quotations for 
rubber shares, where changed, were 
nearly all lower. The tea share market 
remained inactive. 

Until Thursday, when there was a 
marked recovery in Kaffirs in early deal- 
ings, the mining market was depressed, 
although business was small. Among 
Kaffirs, developing mines were the 
weakest section, Cape selling being 
an important factor on Tuesday. 
Paris support for the dividend-payers 
steadied the market at times. Rhodesian 
copper shares became firmer in mid- 
week after a dull start. Other base 
metals were neglected and moved to 
lower levels. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 




















INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
Total re rertaeeremereets 
1939 oot Day 
Bargains:; 1938 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
Jan. 13 5,335 6,020 | 78-7 | 122-6 
an. 16 5,995 7,475 78°5 122-6 
an. 17 5,590 6,705 77:7 122.5 
an. 18 5,505 7,075 17:7 122-3 
an 19 5,065 6,735 77:8 122-1 
1939 
High .. | 80-7 123-5 
| Jan. 3 | n. 3 
Low . | 77:7 








$ Approx. total recorded ia S.B. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
ordinary share prices stood at 60-3 on 








‘FIFTEEN MOORGATE’ UNIT TRUSTS 


An investment now, yields* — 


4% in. - - + SAVINGS UNIT TRUST 
63% in HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST 


2% in INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST 





74% #2 INVESTORS 2nd GENERAL TRUST 


51% in PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST 
63% in INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST 


OR 68% ... if the investment be divided equally between these six Trusts thereby 
spreading the capital over approximately 190 different stocks and shares 


INVESTORS INCOME 5% in Income Sub-Units 


3% in Reserve Sub-Units 


%* The yields ed are gross, approxi- 

~~ mate, ne al an last year’s ‘dividends 

as and current prices (which include all 
management fees) 


Apply for free handbook D 56 to the Managers, 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED, 15 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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The Theory of the Thing 


Business and stock market forecasting depends 
primarily on a study of monetary factors. Money, 
and its “flow,” governs spending and trade. To 
mention Supply-factors only (omitting the Demand- 
factors, which may alse be important) :—It was the 
20% inflation of bank deposit money which caused 
the 1926-29 boom in America. It was a 28% deflation 
of bank money which caused the 1929 slump to reach 
the 1932 levels. It was a 40% reflation of bank deposits 
which caused the Roosevelt boom of 1936. And it was 
a.6% deflation of bank deposits which caused the 
1937 slump. Finally, it is the recent 9% reflation of 
bank deposits, coupled with prospective further 
reflation, that has caused the recent revival. 


Deflations of the Supply of Meary 
It is generally conceded that inflation and deflation 
of the total Supply of money influence prices, profits 
and employment. But changes in the Demand for 
money (either notes or bank deposits) can have a 
similar effect. A fluctuating demand for money is in 
fact an important cause of Trade fluctuation. 


Defiations of Velocity—due te Fear 


There are, however, two different sorts of Demand 
for money: (i) the Medium-of-exchange demand, 
which varies passively with the volume of trade 
without influencing it; and (ii) the Store-of-value 
demand, which fluctuates with confidence and fear, 
and actively influences Trade. 

The point is that money, including bank money, is 
used or ‘demanded’ not only for the sake of d 
business (ic. to spend soon); but is also widely 
or ‘ demanded ' as an investment (i.e. to hold, and not 
spend soon). These differences in the time factor 
concerning the “holding” of money are subtle, but 
vitally important to Trade and The Stock Market. 
Bull markets can develop in money itself; and can 
bring about bear markets in securities and trade. 

For instance, whenever general nervousness creates 
a desire for Liquidity, the investment- or liquidity- 
demand for money (including idle bank deposits) rises 
rapidly. Such bank-money is then used as a store of 
value; it is spent with less rapidity than usual; its 
velocity of circulation through industry is checked ; 
and the volume of actual spending (on commodities 
and services) is reduced. Thus, trade, profits and 
employment suffer (from this Deflation of Velocity, 
or, if you like, from the growing Store-of-value Demand 
for money)—just as much as if the total Supply had 
itself been deflated. In both cases, the ‘ flow’ of money 
through industry (on to goods and services) is checked ! 


Pre-War Fallacies 

Normally, this industrial disease (of a growing 
liquidity-demand for money) grows cumulatively 
during bad Trade, and makes matters worse. For, 
the greater the fear, the more the non-spending; 
_ the more the non-spending, the greater grows 
ear. 

Obviously no government can take away the liberty 
of an individual to hoard (i.e. not spend) his notes 
or bank deposits, if he so wishes; it is his own property- 
prerogative and often very sensible. But the fact is 
that if the majority of individuals act (maybe 
prudently) in this way, their collective action becomes 
socially harmful, and causes bad trade. The govern- 
ment is then confronted with the problem of whether 
it should ‘mind its own business’ and let Business 
decline naturaliy, or whether it should ‘interfere’ 
and check the slump, by artificially adjusting the 
supply of money to the harmfully growing ‘ natural’ 
investment-demand. 

o o a 


In the post-War era, with all its scares, the Store-of- 
value or Liquidity-demand for money has fluctuated 
much more violently than in the pre-War era. And 
unless something ‘artificial’ is done to counteract 
these ‘natural’ psychological variations in the 
“total” demand for money, the cumulative fluctua- 
tions in business may be aggravated. 


during i 

The economists failed to emphasize this 

important fact. em; rather the view 

that money was ya -of-exchange (which 

had no influence on trade itself), and that the total 
fi with business, 

declining when trade fell off, and when trade 
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BOOMS AND SLUMPS 


The “ Managed Money Digests” of Major L. L. B. Angas 


A Unique Service on the American Market 


Money Manag t—and Money Management alone—has been responsible for two recent ab 

changes in the majer trend of the American Stock Market. A new super-power—the Goverament 
Money ers—is astride that market, and their purposes and methods must be understood by 
investors wishing to operate with safety and profit. 


Under Money Management, many of the older methods of cyclical forecasting are rendered 

: obsolete. The well-tried Dow ry, which a wide cyclical swings, 

me less reliable as a long-term market guide. Even the widely accepted pesnaiones of “ cyclical ” 
investment, promulgated in Major Angas’s standard work “Investment for Appreciation,” may 

aire modification. For, insofar as money is properly managed, long-term Cy 
will be replaced by shorter (though perhaps sharp) Managed Money Cycles. 

To assist investors in judging the medium-term and longer-term fluctuations in stocks and 


bonds under these new monetary conditions, Major L. L. B. Angas now writes a series of “ Digests on 
the Outlook for Stocks and Bonds Under Managed Meney.” 


In these Digests an attempt is made to aid investors in putting themselves in the place of the Money 


gers so as to analyse :—(1) The ever economic which are likely te induce 
cnciy estion on hele part. (2) The probable action te be taken. (3) The likely results on the stock 


s. 
The which in length fr Spot messages to 30-page 
wide a mone: a iodision see iehe-nn senate, a 

that they are now regarded as indispensable by 


cal Fluctuations 


have attained 
en pomehiots, called the cara,” 
and business executives. 


many 
No extra claims made for these Di but ¢ ipate profitably yet cautiously i 
the American Market, their study is advised. will also i investors to app the investment 
a ene Sane Sn ey ne ee ie aes ee om a complete 
which follows: 


Forecasts of Falls 


Reparations, Trade, and Foreign Exchange (Forecasting the Date 
t mark) Feb. 1921 
ber Jan. 1926 
pse . (Included alternative forecast 
of further boom if rw ws re-valued) Nov. 1933 


Feb. 1937 


Date 
The Coming Rise in Gold Shares Feb. 1931 
The Coming (English) Boom Sept. 1931 
Stock Market Tactics (Forecasting the Bond Boom, etc., in 5 sone 
“ an. 
The Coming heise in Wall Street . - Apr. 1933 
The Coming American Boom + July 1934 
The (American) Boom Begins . Apr. 1935 
The Coming Rescue-Inflation (and Scramble for Stocks)......... Apr. 1938 





(SEPT. 1937) FORECAST OF A PANIC—UNLESS 


Part of a te sent to the Sohingen Money Managers on September 10, 1937 (five weeks before 
the panic of ber 18). (Three fu i sent). 
** Monetary Management is now on test. Irresolute half measures are bound te fail. If you do not act at 


once you will have a panic and a new which will cumulative downward 
SSrenlanenn apo ouuht of the quate caiedanie soll Goes bates ese 15038 Everyone will try to 
get out simultanceusly.”’ 
SIGNIFICANT DIGESTS OF 1938 
Date Remarks 
a Co: Scramble for Stocks ” March 22 Published within 10 days of cyclical bottom. 
= Nose Dive ” a July 24 Issued at the first intermediate “ top.” 
* Be Bold and September 28 Issued at subsequent bottom. 
* Start Selling—W hen ” October 14 
Fiare-up Ahead ” December 14 A sharp rise followed. 


Your opportunity to profit from the American Market should be - enhanced by a subscription 

to Major Angas’s Digests. A minimum of 12 issues is publis year, as market conditions 

seem to warrant rather than on specific dates. (18 were issued in 1938). Their cost is Five Pounds 
Six months: Three Pounds 


(or $25) per annum. (or $15). 
Other Investment Services 
(£12)] which subscriptions include the Digest service.’ ; 


L. L. B. Angas, investment Consultant, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 


(namely a fall in general In order to iron out the cyclical fluctuations in 
. 7 ei monary (ao ought to), actually Sustnase and getese wiles eusutt Cees these ae 
monetary forces and from prudent —a 
ne eae ee ee so ss ‘artidialiy’ to adjust total ‘supply to total 
so as ‘ y’ to Supply to to 
Another Cumulative Industrial Disease Demenh és enunianes alle the ker of tenet ond 
when cuomnedity petews otert to tell, Gates This is the object of Managed Mone 
behind bank loans tends Y 


to shrink in value and many N.B. England ao Sone making the mistake 
or y 


private bankers feel bound to call in loans—f merely heepi i 
Prudence’s sake. Forced sales in occur; I=: pater Dapdecs y, penn aoe Capeeny? 
Gene pies Steines further; ediitional bank 
cask summmatamn @ gives toa 4 Looked at wisi ciaieg ; ceiaiiiaiiiees be 
Meanwhile the asa t can 
bank-money used by the is itself deflated— likened to the of an automobile a bumpy 
instead of inflated as i t to be so as to meet country road with on either side. the car 
the growing -of-value demand which in swings ‘naturally’ too much towards the ditch of 
eet aekanen? Garing, depressions. inflation on the right (or of deflation on the left) 
y Fees wean 8 cat to be pea | chauffeur (or Managers) should ‘ artificially ’ swing 
y . 


This is what America govern: 
Need for Monctary Management ment no longer believes b to the metered” 
The disease of a cumulative Liquidity- safety of monetary cars without drivers. 
cpumted ts teolntlon, Get shee R'tr eteen ak Stock Market Prospects 
aggravated (as it is) by the additional disease et Meanwhile, the American stock will 
a —— contraction of the Supply,’ it is too or fall, as the throttle or brakes are 
—_ neuen system to Investors must keep their eyes and ears on the 
only on the deflationary side, but also in the direction caus: Gceanahee Bian ee i 
naib ins an bens aie ee » 
trade has once been established, after See Chart on Digest 28. 


ee 
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Tuesday, January 17, 1939, compared 
with 61-1 a week ago and 61-1 a month 
ago. The average yields are 6-25, 6:16 
and 6°15 per cent. respectively. We 
give below a selection of the separate 


indices :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Price 
G (and No. ‘ 
of Securities) Dec. Jan. Jan. High 


20, 10, 17, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 





irerft. mfg. (5)t| .-- 96:7 | 93:8 oak 
Bl gy 67:9 | 69-1] 68:0 87-1 
Oe tacvestas i as as = 

d st. (19 , , ° . 
nea 78:2 | 79:1 | 77:2 92:1 
Home rails (4) 34-6 32-6 30°7 70-1 
Brewrs., &c. (20) | 109-4 | 109-4 | 108-7 || 133-6 





Yield % 
Dec. Jan. Jan. 1938 

20, 10, 17, Low 
1938 1939 1939 








Aircraft mfg. ... ss 8-19 8-45 ae 

Bldg. matls. ... 8:07 | 7°95; 8-08 67-9 
CONE” icscnacetane 6:77 | 7:52 | 7-67 69:0 
Iron and steel* | 7:91 6:87 | 7-07 45-4 
_ Feeinener: 7-71 7°62 | 7-81 67:1 
Home rails... 9-82 | 10-63 | 11°32 33:3 
Breweries, etc. 6° 6-08 6°12 || 108-9 


to revision of index, 1938 and 1939 
yields not fully comparable. ¢ Dec. 30, 1938= 100. 


We are officially informed that 
Mr Frederick Joseph Yeardsley and 
Mr John Houlden, trading as Ritcher 
and Company, have been expelled 
from the Stock Exchange as from 
January 18, 1939. 


New York 


QuIET conditions prevailed on Wall 
Street this week, Turnover has been 
running well below the million mark, 
and the net movement in prices, except 
for a mild rally on Tuesday, has been 
very limited. Dealers continued to dis- 
play caution regarding the immediate 
trade outlook, and demand was affected 
by the realisation that forthcoming 
company earnings will make a poor 
showing. Rail stocks followed the 
general trend of the market and were 
not specifically affected by the with- 
drawal of the railroad support for the 
revision of bankruptcy laws. In the 
bond market Treasury issues remained 
very firm and small improvements 
occurred in the second-grade rail and 
utility bonds. Jron Age estimates steel 
Production for the current week at 53 
per cent. capacity, against 524 per cent. 
last week, but records that demand is 
not so far gathering much momentum. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 

y, Inc., of New York, we print 

the following index figures of American 

values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


Weexty AVERAGES 















Jan. | Jan. | Jan, 
4, 11, 19, 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 














Sean Map (es Hg ls 2 neg 
40 Utilities -:: | 80-3 | 82-8t| 80-8 | 80-3 | 82-8 
419 Stocks ... | 91:5 | 95-6 | 95-6 | 91-5 | 92-6 
Av. yield * 549% 331% 3+31%|3-49% |3-47% 





* 50 Common Stocks. f January 19th. 


Jan. 12 
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DatLy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 
Jan. 13 Jan 4 Jan. 16| Jan, 17| Jan. 18 











122-6 | 121-2 | 123-8 | 123-8 | 124°5 | 124:4 





1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 121:2 
January 13th 


Tortat DeALInGs IN New York 
(cicllaicteaet piititad a oeiammenta ones tsa ee sk, 








Stock Exchange Curb 

1939 Shares 
Shares Bonds 

000’s $000’s 000’s 

Jan. 12 1,360 7,390 224 

» 13 840 5,700 139 

» 14* 470 :640 89 

» 16 670 5,520 159 

wo Atv 820 5,690 173 

» 18 630 5,840 143 





* Two-Hour Session, 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
12, 19, 12, 19, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 4 
Atchison ...... 38 38 | Briggs ......... 283g 2775 


: Chrysler ...... 7634 7714 
Batt: & Ohio. 738 7°8/ Elec. Autolite 3259 325 
Can. Pacific. Slo 534| Gen. Motors.. 4712 477g 
Ches. & Ohio 3575 36 |Hudson Mtr. 754 75 
GN. R Pf. 2710 273 Nash Kelvntr. 812 9lg 
Illinois Gent... 18 - 181,|Packard Mtr. 433 433 
Central. 201g 197,|Bendix Avin. 2613 273, 
—_ ve 8 557°| Boeing Airpln 3112 311, 
Northern Pac. 13 127g Denials 7185 7139 
Fennsylv. R... 21% 2178] United Airclt. 3778 3914 
Southern Rly, 20° 2014|Ait Reduction 6212 6014 
Union Pac. ... 95 9614 Allied Cheml. 18519 184 


Case 1 
Greyhound: 1812 1834] Fol Carbon... 682 91 
2. Utilities and 


-S. Ind. Ale. 31g 
Communications Allis Chalmer 4234 43 
Am. W’works. 1314 1373|Gen. Electric 407, 41 
C’with. & SS... 15g 17g| West’hseElec. 11134 112 
Con. Edison... 3089 3273; American Can 9834 9814 
Col. Gas & El. 67g 73g|Addressogrph 26 2512 
ElBond&Sh. 11 12 /|Caterpillar ... 44 46 
Nat Pwr&Lt. 77g 812/Cont.Can.... 42 403, 
N. American.. 227g 2433|Ingersoll Rnd112 115 
Pac. Gas & El. 29 2914/Int. Harvester 5534 5519 
Pac. Lighting. 43 43loxd| Johns Manvle 100 10214 
Pub Serv N.J. 321g 3312|Am. Radiator 161g 1614 
Stan Gas & E. 312 353|/CornProds... 6512 66 
United Corp. 31g 314)/J 1 Case &Co. 8912 91 
Un. Gas Imp. 115g 12!/Glidden ...... 225g 2234 
Amer. Tel. ... 15014153 |G. Am. Trans 5814 5814 
Inter.Tel.For. 914 9 |Allied Stores.. 105g 1012 
Westn. Union 2234 23 |CelaneseofA. 2273 2234 
Radio ......... 75g 7lo|Ind. Rayon... 2612 28 
» B. Pref. 65  6512/Colgate Palm. 137g 135 


3 
Eastm’n Kdk. 18212 182 
3. Extractive and Gillette ...... Tig 734 
Metal Loews ......... 4854 4812 
Am. Rol. Mill 2012 195, 20th Cen. Fox 2354 2333 
Beth. Steel ... 747g 7234 
Beth. Steel P.113 111 
R lic St... 23 2259/5. Retail Trade, etc. 


U.S. Steel ... 66 641g 
Mont. Ward.. 4812 497, 
U.S. Steel Pf. 1171, 118 J Cc < 7 7812 


Alaska J’neau 97g 934) C27, Roebck. 73lg 715 
Am. Metal ... 36 37 woleeen, haube 18igxd is 
Am. Smelting 49 481 rq 
ae 33 3185 Woolworth ... 4973 497, 
oe. 1b} Borden ...... 1654 171g 
Bohn Alum... 2612 2612) 05 “Foods... 3812 393g 
Cerro de Pas.. 4773 4414 Kroger Grey. 2233 23 
Int. Nickel ... $32 oa Nat. Biscuit... 25 2434 


Kennecott ... en 5 =. 
Patino Mines 1053 11 | Nat- Dairy ... 4 
Tex Gif. Sul. 31l, 32 |Am. Tob. B. 88 


Lorillard 
U.S. Smelt.... 5934 5712 eyn. Tob. B. 4334 427, 
Vanadium -.. 2754 2778 Naw Distillers ons 2678 
Atlantic Refg. 2234 2234 Schenley i 


cre Petr. 4154 403, 
Shell Ua PE 10514 106 * 

n. Pf. 
Socony Vac... 13 1314|° Fimance 
Stan. Oil Cal. 28 281g|/Comcl. Credit 525g 515g 
Stan. Oil N.J. 5014 505g} Atlas Corp. ... 
Texas ......... 453g 4634 Com. Inv. Tr. 5534 5412 





Capital Issues 


TRUSTEE borrowing has been resumed 
this week with an issue of £1,300,000 
Jamaica 34 per cent. stock, redeemable 
1955-59. Of this total £600,000 has 
been taken firm on prospectus terms. 
Despite the economic difficulties of the 
West Indies during the past year, the 
general popularity of Colonial stocks, 
coupled with the pricing of the new 
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loan approximately 2 points below the 
existing 34 per cent. issue (dated 
1958-68) should make for adequate 
support. The change in the issue basis 
of semi-speculative engineering capital 
over the past two years is illustrated by 
the showing of 44 times cover for divi- 
dends on the 64 per cent. preference 
Shares of British Rola, while the 
ordinary shares are offered at par on 
an earnings basis, for the latest period, 
of more than 20 per cent. Particulars 
for information have been published in 
respect of an issue of 44 per cent. 
registered notes of Newton Chambers 
and Company. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 
L ’ 


Toh... wats 
othe | Saas 1,415,000 on 1,402,000 
To Shareholders ...... "182,200 :.. 282/400 
By S.E. Introduction... 300,000... 315,000 
By Permission to Deal 126,341... 123,006 
Sav. Certs., week ended 

January 14............ Nil ne Nil 

Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date £ £ 

1939 (New Basis) ... 13,906,050 13,906,050 
1938 (New Basis)...... 20,254,441 10,404,441 
1939 (Old Basis) desoen 9,807,674 11,094,674 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 13,144,672 3,294,672 


Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date 


£ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 10,619,258 3,225,792 Nil 
1938 (New Basis) 9,054,336 1,320,000 30,105 
1939 ‘og Basis) 8,183,882 2,910,792 Nil 
1938 (Old Basis) 3,294,672 Nil Nil 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis)... 9,397,000 644,662 3,864,388 
1938 (New Basis)... 2,450,533 1,136,658 6,817,250 


1939 (Old Basis)... 8,884,500 198,000 2,012,174 
1938 (Old Basis)... 477,500 480,000 2,337,172 


Nors.—‘‘ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “* New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Jamaica Government.—Issue of 
£1,300,000 34 per cent. inscribed stock 
at 99 (of which £600,000 already 
placed). A trustee stock. Redeemable 
at par September, 1959, or from 1955 
on notice. Only Jamaican revenues 
liable. Revenue, 1937-38, £2,476,136. 
Imports, 1937, £6,138,379 ; exports, 
£4,994,281. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


British Rola, Ltd.—Offer for sale 
at par of 75,000 64 per cent. redeemable 
cumulative £1 preference and 400,000 
2s. ordinary shares. Engineers, tool- 
makers, etc. Preference shares redeem~- 
able at 22s. 6d. by drawings from 1942, 
by 1972. Profits, after depreciation, 
years to June 30: 1936, £16,685; 
1937, £24,325; 1938 (357 days), 
£27,022. Net assets, £69,851, pur- 
chased for £110,000 (goodwill £40,149) 
in 35,000 preference and 750,000 ordi- 
nary shares. Whitehead Industrial 
Trust take issue at par for preference, 
and 1s. 9.6d. for ordinary, including 


expenses. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Newton Chambers and Company, 
Ltd.—Issue of £300,000 4} per cent. 
registered notes, redeemable at par 
December, 1948, or from 1941 at yearly 
intervals. Notes confer no charge on 
property or assets, but Trust Deed 
limits other borrowing powers. Messrs 
Robert Benson and Company take the 
issue at par. 
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Industry and Trade 


Steel Shelters.—The official announcement on 
Tuesday, that an order had been placed with the steel 
industry for 400,000 household air raid shelters, was very 
much on the lines forecast in The Economist of Decem- 
ber 3rd. Galvanised corrugated sheets of 14 gauge thickness 
(weighing 3.2 lbs. per square foot), with six five-inch corru- 
gations on each sheet, will be employed for the shelter. 
The sheets are curved to meet overhead, and their lower 
edges rest between the flanges of two channels measuring 
four inches by two inches and weighing 7.09 Ibs. per 
foot. At the top the sheets will overlap slightly 
and be bolted together, the whole contraption pro- 
viding accommodation for four or five people, and 
being of such a simple nature that the veriest tyro could 
erect one. The Home Office instruction is that the site 
should be excavated to a depth of two feet and the earth 
placed on top of the shelter, so that persons in a 
recumbent position in the shelter will have the additional 
protection of being below ground level. This design was 
adopted by the Home Office experts after exhaustive tests 
and it is believed to offer adequate protection against 
bomb splinters and “ blast.” It should help to stiffen the 
morale of the Home Front. 


* * * 


To the steel industry this initial order—it is understood 
to be one-fifth of the total quantity to be ordered—will 
mean 100,000 tons of sheets and 18,000/20,000 tons of 
channels, with a considerable tonnage of bolts and nuts. 
Delivery is to be completed in 13 weeks, and, so far as 
the rolling is concerned, there should be no difficulty about 
the time-table. The capacity of the sheet trade for making 
five-inch corrugations and curving the sheets is not quite so 
certain; and the Home Office might have enlisted greater 
resources if they had confined themselves to the three-inch 
corrugations which are the usual standard of the sheet 
trade. Presumably the experts considered that the five-inch 
corrugation, which is 14-inch deep as against the }-inch 
depth of the three-inch corrugation, made for greater 
strength. Practically all the members of the Sheetmakers’ 
Conference participate in this order, and 14 members of 


the Steelmakers’ Association divide the order for the 
channels in varying proportions. The value of this order 
is just over £2,000,000. The ends of the shelters, which 
will also consist of corrugated sheets, have not been finally 
designed, and there is also a strong probability that a 
bracing strap will be necessary between the channels to 
prevent the sides from creeping inward under the earth 
pressure from the outside. This order will give a welcome 
fillip to certain sections of the iron and steel industry. 


* * * 


Support for Cotton Enabling Bill.—The Cotton 
Industry Enabling Bill is already assured of substantial 
support, and a full meeting of the Joint Committee of 
Cotton Trade Organisations, the sponsors of the Bill, will 
be held on Friday, January 27th. An official statement 
issued this week by the Joint Committee stated that a 
sufficient number of signatures had been received by last 
week-end to show that the proposals were now endorsed by 
a very large proportion of each of the producing sections. 
“ Up to now the majority is greatest in the weaving section, 
but spinners are not far behind, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the verdict of the finishing sections will confirm 
that of spinning and weaving.” All the organisations 
represented on the Joint Committee have reported in favour 
of the Bill, and in addition, outside organisations have 
adopted resolutions urging their members to support the 
Joint Committee’s efforts. When the Committee meets on 
January 27th, steps will be taken to ensure the introduction 
of the Bill at the earliest possible moment. 


* * * 


American Copper Market.—The decline in copper 
prices on the London market during the last fortnight was 
caused mainly by the weakness of the market in America. 
According to the American Copper Institute, the United 
States’ apparent consumption of copper declined from 
808,300 short tons in 1937 to 481,300 tons in 1938, 
while production fell by only 221,374 tons to 743,876 tons. 
Owing, however, to the large exports of copper from the 





SHORTER COMMENTS BANK 
y Results of the Week.— 


REPORTS 

Baring Brothers and Com = 
Teampany Results of the Week— Total assets, December 31, 1938, are £42,458. 
INVESTMENT COMPANY report that  73001,356, a decrease of £2,486,886. 


while South Africa could not entirely escape ed tie ees, show an in- 
creas > . 


(£10,000). To premises, £12,500 (£10,000): 
-forward raised from £38,813 to 


Provincial Bank of Ireland.—Net profit 
for second half of 1938, £37,544 against 





the effects of international affairs, business 
within the Union is comparatively normal. 
Net profits for the year to August 31 are 
maintained at £120,825. Investment 
trusts continue to show declines in 
revenue of varying degrees of severity. 
DEBENTURE CORPORATION have 
earned about £7,000 less at £125,215, but 
the 10 per cent. dividend is maintained. 
GOVERNMENTS STOCK AND OTHER 
SECURITIES now show revenue on a gross 
instead of net basis, which would account 
for the apparent rise in net income from 
£41,892 to £45,556. The decline in LAW 
DEBENTURE CORPORATION total 
profits from £106,103 to £91,920 is due 
chiefly to a lower profit on sales of securities. 
In contrast with a trading profit of £59,586 
in 1937, JOHN CROSSLEY AND SONS, 


the carpet manufacturers, have made a 


» trading loss of £46,928 in 1938. The report, 


however, puts 


profits, at £38,074, is satisfactory. Trading 
Pp of WILLIAM TIMPSON, LTD., 
accounts are presented in the im- 


Erlangers, Ltd.—Balance sheet total, 
December 31, 1938, ent Saree against 
£11,718,178 for 1937. Deposits, £4,976,005 
(£5,063,080). Cash £1,357,690 (£2,235,661). 
Advances, £3,887,651 (£3,078,487). 

Glyn Mills and Company. — Balance- 
sheet total, December 31, 1938, £40,903,040, 


t £40,123,055 for 1937. Deposits, 
35,809,496 against £35,094,351. Advances, 
9,503,636 9,059,138). Investments, 
10,158,921 (£10,483,293). 


Munster and Leinster Bank. — Net 
profit half-year to December 31, 1938, 
£68,506 against £70,684 for second half of 
1937. Dividend 12 per cent. per annum, 
tax free, as before. To contingency account, 
£15,000 (same). To premises, £5,000 
(same). To staff pensions, £5,000 (same). 

-forward, £43,725 (£44,339). Deposits 
are {24,184,036 (£24,157,131). Total assets, 
£26,845,172 (£26,820,772). 

The National Bank.—Total assets 
December 31, 1938, £41,275,903, against 

41,478,833 at end of 1937. Deposits, 

36,168,326 37,144,751). Advances, 

17,273,932 (£16,631,853). Profit for half- 
year to December 31, 1938, £104,348, a 
decrease of with second 
half of 1937. i maintained at 12 
per cent. per annum. To reserve, nil 


£38,087 for second half of 1937. Dividend, 
12} per cent. per annum, absorbing £24,469 
against £25,313. To reserve fund, £5,000 
(same). To premises, £8,000 (£6,000). 
Carry-forward raised from £38,246 
to £40,246, Depatin, £14,904,319 

15,260,503). vances,  £6,242,821 

6,267,650). Total assets, £17,085,778 

17,418,380). 

Hibernian Bank.—Net profit for half- 
year to December 31, 1938, £37,900, 
against £40,468 in second half of 1937. 
Dividend, 12 per cent. per annum, as before. 
To premises, mtd (£2,500). _Carry- 
forward raised from £27,850 to £30,354. 
Total _ assets, £12,160,939 12,512,167). 
Deposits, £10,310,179 (£10,685,205). 


Bank of Ireland.—Net profit for 1938, 
£379,821 against £390,749 for 1937. To 
reserve for contingencies, £75,000 (same). 
Total dividend, 134 per cent., as before. 
Forward, £142,078 (£126,988). Total assets, 

43,106,916 44,295,444). Deposits, 

30,841,829 31,714,929). Advances, 

14,803,160 (£14,347,746). 

Yorkshire Penny Bank.—Total assets, 
December 31, 1938, £41,751,904, against 

40,619,833 at end of 1937. Deposits, 

39,251,904 (£38,119,833). Investments, 

29,998,393 (£27,505,327). 


(Continued on page 159) 
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United States, made possible by the restriction of produc- 
tion in other countries, stocks in the hands of American 
producers increased by only 30,000 tons during the year; 
at the end of December, 1938, they were estimated at 
289,750 tons. At this level, producers’ stocks are by no 
means excessive and consumers’ invisible stocks, despite 
their rise during 1937, are still below the lowest level of 
the last slump. The technical position of the United States’ 
copper market is, therefore, not as weak as might be 
indicated by its adverse influence on the London market. 
An improvement can also be expected after the closing on 
Tuesday last of the Lonard mine of the Anaconda group, 
which was followed on Wednesday by a 10 per cent. cut in 
the output of Utah Copper, a subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper. But while this restriction of production will 
help to diminish the pressure of American supplies on 
world markets, it will not stimulate consumption in the 
United States, where the domestic price has been held at 
11.25c. per lb.—the peak level of 1938—since October 
14th, although the export price, reflecting the decline in 
London, has fallen below 10.25c. per lb. United States 
consumers are holding back in anticipation of an adjust- 
ment in the internal price and American producers would 
be wise to adapt their prices to the ideas of buyers, as past 
experience has shown the folly of restricting consumption 
by excessively high prices. 


* * * 


December’s Overseas Trade.—The year’s changes in 
British foreign trade and its prospects for 1939 are dis- 
cussed in a leading article on page 113, but to complete 
the monthly record, the usual tables are given here. The 
value of both imports and total exports declined slightly 
between November and December, which latter month 
had one fewer working days than November. Compared 
with a year ago, the value of imports in December was 
21-4 per cent. lower, and that of total exports 10 per 





U.K. Imports AND Exports 











(£000) 

Change between 

1936 1937 1938 1937 and 1938 

December | Per cent. 

Total Imports ........se0eeeee0s 83,543 | 94,261 | 74,122 | — 20,139 — 21- 
British Exports .......scce0eesee 40,516 | 43,882 | 39,099 | — 4,783) — 10-9 
Re-€xports .......ccccecscecseees 6,200 4,979 4,779 | — 200: — 4:0 
Total Exports rr teiaiat lon 46,716 | 48,860 | 43,877 | — 4,983) — 10- 
Excess of Imports overExports| 36,827 | 45,393 | 30,245 | — 15,048) — 33-1 
cae under bond . 2,906 2,911 2,852 | — 59| — 2:0 

‘ear 

Total Imports .........0seceeees 847,752 |1027824 | 920,438 | — 107,387) — 10°4 
British Exports .......00c0sese0s 440,605 | 521,391 | 470,883 | — 50,508; — 9:6 
Re-exports .......ccecesecseeeees 60,769 | 75,134 | 61,608 | — 13,526) — 18-0 
Total 7 iabpecscodesbewene 501,374 | 596,525 | 532,491 | — 64,034) — 10°7 
Excess o Imports overExports| 346,378 | 430,299 | 387,947 | — 42,352) — 9:8 
Transhipments under bond . | 28,960 | 37,303 | 32,584 | — 4,719) — 12-7 








cent. lower. For 1938 as a whole, the value of both imports 
and total exports declined by a little over 10 per cent.; 
owing to the much larger absolute fall in the value of 
imports, the import surplus declined during the year by 
nearly 10 per cent. The fall in values between November 
and December was not due entirely, however, to the 
smaller number of working days; The Economist index 
of the volume of imported raw materials, on a daily basis, 
declined from 904 in November to 86} in December 
(1935 = 100) and the index of the volume of British exports 
also fell by two points, from 98 to 96. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities.—The volume of 
retained imports of eleven out of the eighteen com- 
modities listed in the table below rose between November 
and December, 1938; imports of textile fibres, of meat 
and sugar, and of non-ferrous metals, were all higher 
in December than in the previous month. Compared with 
December, 1937, however, imports of only five groups 
showed a marked increase—mutton and lamb, iron and 
steel scrap, raw sisal, flax, hemp and jute and petroleum. 
Among the commodities given in the second table, 











RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF DECEMBER 

Item and Measure | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
ETE ei eae 7000 cwts. 8,886 7,986 7,586 
Beef and veal..................... 000 cwts. 1,011 1,135 1,150 
Mutton and lamb ............... 7000 cwts. 584 603 692 
Sages (unrefined) ...........0008 000 cwts. 3,857 4,338 4,024 
ron ore and scrap ..........0. 7000 tons 544 881 2,147 
Raw COtton.......... soteeeeteesees *000 centals 1,704 2,018 940 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... 000 centals 658 449 590 
ROMP Od FURS ....00cccccccccessone tons 46,504 30,595 39,011 
Crude petroleum ...........6..0008 000 galls. 35,558 31,319 33,793 
Hides, wet and dry ............00. 000 cwts. 179 190 102 
SEE Rcdcacnccccsnccesceccsccess 000 tons 206 178 146 
Nich ketinsecickintith sartiatioecctnes *000 centals — 110 239 93 
Unwrought copper .......cs.ccsceeeeees tons 26,842 28,031 25,784 
P ; DME hhctelnNensdhinbescchcimesdnaceicehs tons 35,951 46,328 42,659 
Tin: Ore and concentrates ............ tons 5,403 4,850 4,316 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars... tons 292 797 2 
Iron and steel manufactures ...... ’000 tons 95 288 52 





BRITISH ExPORTS—MONTH OF DECEMBER 





Item and Measure | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
\ 

EE diunendeitiicniiiininniduidiiimetonintiens 000 tons 2,970 3,088 2,769 
Tron and steel scrap ..........cs0eseeeeee tons 15,570 7,655 37,498 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys .............+ tons 11,032 10,895 13,410 
Railway SINE Sicnscccccicccccccecccss tons 25,077 23,220 12,163 
Total, iron and steel manufactures ... tons | 204,829 196,807 162,040 
Textile machinery ........sseceseeeeeeeees tons 4,783 8,118 4,609 
Total machinery .......ccccccccscscessee tons 32,257 40,796 38,744 
Cotton YAIMS 2... 0 esscecseeseeeserercers 000 Ib. 12,292 11,018 9,622 
Cotton piece-goods ............ 7000 sq. yds 170,084 141,038 108,104 
IAL cs scecishcenseendaniacwenian 000 Ib 5,214 2,356 ° 
Worsted yarns .......csccesessecsseees 000 Ib 2,644 1,931 1, 

Collen tissues ..........00005 000 sq. yds. 6,159 5,990 4,597 
Worsted tissues ........0000006 000 sq. yds. 3,802 3,438 2,317 
Linen piece-goods ............ 000 sq. yds. 8,240 5,561 4,183 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs 28,910 27,063 24,758 
TEI nal asin ah eceatsinesnbseacesoosset cwts. 26,036 15,619 17,451 
Paper and cardboard ...........0.00+6. cwts. | 371,795 381,550 335,760 
Locomotives and parts .......ssssseesees tons 1,406 3,221 2,749 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............... No. 10,174 10,697 7,787 


exports of only iron and steel scrap and of pig iron were 
appreciably larger than a year ago, but trade in both these 
commodities fell between November and December ; 
exports of leather, of woollen tissues and of machinery 
continued to improve between these two months. 


* * * 


The International Sugar Council.—At its meeting 
in London last week, the International Sugar Council 
decided to postpone until its next meeting the considera- 
tion of changes in the exports allotted to the free market. 
The Council noted that the requirements of the free 
market (which is dominated by Great Britain) had been 
materially increased in the present season by the low yield 
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SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 





of the main European sugar beet crops, but as no arrange- 


ment has been made for an immediate increase in the cur- ~~ ve fei 

















nt export quotas, it is presumed that current supplies are : : la tice. 
ciined sal The Council also noted that, unless pete | prion | Primary Products oe of USA, Seat ae zany, 
the yield of sugar beet should again be exceptionally low Complete mer~ | Fisher | Gen- | Ber of| kaches 
in 1939, another reduction in export quotas will be ‘index | British [American ee 
necessary in the next ee a ee - ~_ | (sterting)} ( ) 

n the matter. Such a reduction 1s y to “936 iii 
Sigicule problem, for the Council reached the limits of its De. 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 |116-34! 95-4 
existing powers when it authorised a 5 per cent. cut in Dec. 29 127:8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 |143-8 | 97-9 
exports for the present season. The necessity to reduce — Feb, 126-6 | 144-4 | 135-4 164-5 | 119-8 | 137-9 [142-9 | 97-0 


25-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164-5 | 120-3 | 138-1 1142-5 | 97-2 


Sun 


exports still further will therefore involve complicated Mar. 


resented on the Mei | HZ | Hrd | Hg | Het | MU | 1:8 He | Fr 

iati i eC April 27 | 121- . : . ‘ . ° 97:0 

Begetatess emeng the countries represented on y 25) 119-6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 142-8 | 97-0 

Council. June 22!) 119°3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 |143-8 | 96-9 

x * * Aug. 3. 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 [142-4 | 97-5 

Aug. 31| 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 |143-6 | 97-3 

Sept 28 116-2 | 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116-6 | 146-0 |144-2 | 97-0 

Wholesale Prices React.—Towards the end of Oca 26 116-1 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 |145-1 | 97-3 

2 iam . th Nov. 23 114-3 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7 | 116-7 | 148-7 |143-8 | 97-7 

last year there were indications of an improvement in the Dec. 21 113-7 | 132-4 | 126-5 | 175 115-6 | 148 44-0 978 
: ; i 1939 | 

prices of primary products. The pound had recovered in ae sre-7 | 194-8 | 197-3 | 277-2 | 226-0 | 252-2 200-3 | 98-0 

terms of dollars, and the favourable trend of business in an. 18 | 113-8 | 132-6 | 126-7 | 175-1 | 115-6* 151-6"... | 98-08 





the United States prompted a section of consumers to _™ These figures relate to January 11th, + Monthly average. 
increase their stocks. The re-stocking movement, however, ; 
was short-lived and, as The Economist’s indices show, the Details of the component series are given below : — 


past fortnight has witnessed a set-back in the prices of .18, Jan.19, Jan.4, Jan: 18, 


many primary products. For England the complete (1927 = 100) 1931 1938 1939 1939 
Economist index has fallen by 0.8 per cent., and the Cereals and meat... 64-5 90-9 69-6 69-1 
primary products index by 1.6 per cent. The decline in a foods ........ . e- = 4 as a 
American prices is less marked, for the complete Irving- = yytens 67-4 35-8 31.8 31.3 
Fisher index has only a by vn an. and The Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 79-8 76-2 75-0 
Economist's prima ucts index by 0.6 per cent. — —_—~ — — 
With the aad ie index for the textiles group, the Complete index 60-4 77-2 69-2 7 
component series of the complete Economist index all 4913 — 100........ B31 «106-2 95-3 04-5 
declined during the past fortnight. 1924 = 100........ 52+2 66°7 59-9 59-4 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


BUSINESS in coal remains patchy; the 
demand for coal for heating purposes 
remains good, but export business is 
unsatisfactory. The Government has 
now placed orders for 400,000 steel 
shelters, involving about 100,000 tons 
of sheets, 18-20,000 tons of channels, 
as well as a large quantity of bolts and 
nuts. This order is believed to repre- 
sent one-fifth of the total number of 
shelters to be provided by the Govern- 
ment. The returns of the value of build- 
ing plans passed by 141 local authorities 
in December are disappointing, for they 
show a fall of 30.6 per cent. compared 
with the figures for the corresponding 
month in 1937. The Joint Committee 
of Cotton Trade Organisations is ob- 
taining widespread support for its pro- 
posals for an Enabling Bill; the 
volume of new orders for cotton goods 
remains small. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— Business remains good, 
with house coal a strong feature. In- 
dustrial steam coals are in moderate 
demand, and improvement in the heavy 
trades should stimulate buying. Elec- 
tricity works are taking heavy deliveries 
of smalls, the tonnage under contract 
reaching high proportions. Gas coal is 
moving very freely. Coking smalls are 
in plentiful supply. 

There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for blast furnace coke, but central 
heating qualities are more freely taken 
up. For renewal of contracts the Coke 
Producers’ Association has fixed 
21s. 6d. per ton on rail at ovens, a re- 
duction of 3s. 6d. per ton. 

The export market is quiet. Large 
Coal is in some request, but for smalls 
and singles there is little demand. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cardiff. — The position on the Car- 
diff coal market is unchanged and 
there are no prospects of any imme- 
diate improvement. Production and 
supply is being adjusted as closely as 
possible to the current demand, but 
the market is not absorbing the outputs 
and stocks have increased. Forward in- 
quiries are not inactive, and current 
tenders include one for the supply of 
140,000 tons of coal and patent fuel for 
delivery to the Algerian Railways be- 
tween April and December. 

Best large steam coals are steady and 
dry sized coals firm and relatively 
scarce; other grades are plentiful, and 
particularly ordinary steam and coking 
smalls. Prices are nominally unaltered. 
The price for pitwood under the 
French coal-pitwood barter agreement 
for the next three months has been re- 
duced from 22s. 14d. to 22s. per ton 
at Bristol Channel ports, subject to a 
further reduction to 21s. 9d. if the 
quantity of coal taken is increased from 
80,000 tons to 100,000 tons. The de- 
mand for coke and patent fuel shows 
little improvement. 


* 


Glasgow.— The collieries in Scot- 
land are enjoying one of the busiest 
spells for a long time past. This is due 
mainly to the severity of the weather, 
which has stimulated demand both in 
home and overseas markets, but chiefly 
the former. Conditions are favourable in 
so far as the colder weather has called 


expansion in bunker coal business, ship- 
Owners now entering into contracts 
more freely in order to secure the con- 


cessions in price which such a course 
provides. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— The iron and _ steel 
market is slow to expand, and business 
this week has been on a limited scale. 
Pig-iron consumers are, in the main, 
apparently satisfied to cover their re- 
quirements as they arise, although a 
number of contracts over the first 
quarter have been placed. More interest 
is shown in foundry than in forge, de- 
mand for which continues to be re- 
stricted. Business in hematite shows a 
slight improvement, but users show 
little disposition to buy forward to any 
extent. Bar iron is showing a rather 
more healthy tone, although crown 
iron continues very dull. 

Steady business is done in basic and 
acid steel billets, and a better inquiry 
exists for wire rods. Business in struc- 
tural steel shows a downward tendency. 
Stainless steel sheets are very active. _ 

Local production of alloy steels is 
reaching high levels, but there is a de- 
cline in the output of ordinary steel, 
though this is not serious. Some im- 
portant overseas orders for machinery 
and railway track-work have come to 
hand, and there is heavy pressure of 
re-armament orders. The cutlery 
branches are not fully employed, but 
toolmakers have substantial order books. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The placing of 
orders for sheets under the A.R.P. 
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the shelters, have not yet been allocated. 
Plant producing shipbuilding steel is 
only moderately occupied and in this 
respect steel makers are waiting for de- 
velopments in the position with regard 
to the suggested subsidies for British 
shipping. Big shat 

There is more inquiry for pig iron, 
but buyers are not yet inclined to make 
big purchases. The output of Cleveland 
foundry pig iron is not large and stocks 
jn makers’ yards are not increasing. 
Makers of East Coast hematite expect 
increased orders as users come in to 
cover their requirements. Basic iron 
produced locally is all reserved for 
makers’ own steelworks. 

The market in foreign ore is quiet, 
whilst good Durham blast-furnace coke 
is freely available at 24s. 2d. per ton, 
free on trucks at the ovens. The heavy 
steel scrap position is unchanged and 
deliveries from local merchants remain 
restricted. 3 


Glasgow. — The two principal 
sheet makers in the West of Scotland 
have secured a share of the contracts 
which have been placed by the Govern- 
ment for sheets for air raid shelters and 
these, with other work on hand, will 
keep rolling mills and galvanising plant 
busy over a considerable period. Steel- 
makers in the district will also benefit 
from the placing of the above contracts 
as much of the sheet bar material re- 
quired will be supplied locally, Outside 
this business no particularly important 
contracts are reported, although the 
total tonnage of the various sections 
booked is quite heavy. 


* 


Cardiff.—- Hopes are entertained 
that the Government orders for steel 
sheets and other materials for air raid 
shelters will benefit South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, but no information is 
yet available concerning either the ex- 
tent of the Government’s commitments 
Or the regional distribution of the 
orders. The demand for tinplates shows 
no improvement, and in the first week 
of the year production was equal to 
only 34.83 per cent. of capacity, com- 
pared with 60 per cent. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. Galvanised 
sheets were firmer under a better in- 
land demand. Prices are nominally un- 
changed. 

* 


News from Abroad.— Business on 
the international steel markets has re- 
mained quiet. Although there are no 
definite signs of an early reduction in 
Official prices, consumers remain reluct- 
tant to cover more than immediate re- 
quirements. The decline in sterling, 
however, is a weak point in the price 
Structure. American competition has re- 
mained keen in thick plates, but com- 
petition for other steel products has 
diminished, On the Dutch market a 
Price concession of about 5 fl. per ton 
is expected for thick plates to meet 
d i competition. The Cartel is 
investigating complaints that official 
Prices are undercut by members, with 
the object of taking special measures to 
Stop these infringements. The market 
for thin sheets, for instance, is subject 
to such an investigation. 

A new convention will shortly be 
formed for cold rolled sheets, after one 

ies with the prospective - 
man members of = group ie ae 
removed through intervention t 
German t. 
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The prospects of demand in the 
spring are widely regarded as promis- 
ing. Japan is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of 50,000 tons of rolled products, 
but the terms are causing difficulties 
Owing to the Japanese currency regula- 
tions. In South America, competition 
of American producers is keen in 
Several products, in spite of the recent 
improvement in the domestic demand. 
In Europe, inquiries have come forward 
from Scandinavia and Holland, but the 
volume of transactions is relatively 
small. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).— Although 
there has been rather more inquiry, 
the volume of business has not in- 
creased. Amongst buyers there con- 
tinues an absence of confidence partly 
Owing to a fear of lower prices, and 
partly because of the uncertain political 
Situation. There has been very little 
change in raw cotton prices. 

The dullness of the yarn market has 
not been relieved. In one or two direc- 
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tions, however, there has been a little 
more activity in coarse American 
counts. Exceptionally low prices have 
been accepted for medium ring beams. 
Business in Egyptian numbers has been 
patchy and not of any weight. 

Some manufacturers of piece goods 
have been tested in price on a rather 
freer scale, and in small lots there has 
been a slight improvement in the turn- 
Over, but this has not been accom- 
plished without a further inroad upon 
margins. Many producers have now to 
make the choice of cutting prices or 
stopping more looms. Only a limited 
business has been done for the several 
outlets of India. Useful lines have been 
reported in fancies for Java and Singa- 
pore. Irregular buying has occurred for 
South America in printing and finish- 
ing styles. Home trade buyers have 
displayed more interest in prices and 
the turnover has been on a rather freer 
scale than recently. 


* 


Wool (Bradford) .—The first series 
of Colonial sales opened on Tuesday in 
London with an all-round decline of 
5 per cent. for both merinos and cross- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Statement of Accounts 
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LIABILITIES. 
i , including R for 

Current, Deposit and other Aerts, & " oe Ne ase 

‘ .. «» 13,632,314 
Acceptances and Endorsements, etc., for account of Customers .. 

Reserve Fund oe ee oe . 3 : 

ASSETS. 
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share paid up, in Barclays Bank (France) Limited) ..  -- -. 2,025,525 
Advances :—Customers and other Accounts —... iis 198,430,778 

Balances in account with Subsidiary Banks.. .. 1,022,202 190,052.90 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


————___—_—_—— 


BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 


RESULTS SATISFACTORY IN PREVAILING CONDITIONS 


THE BANK’S FIGURES ANALYSED; LIQUIDITY A PRIMARY CONSIDERATION 


WORLD FINANCE AND COMMERCE REFLECT THE ATMOSPHERE OF UNCERTAINTY 


BRITISH PRODUCTS IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


IMPORTANCE OF GOVERNMENT’S STEPS TO COMBAT UNFAIR CONDITIONS 


SOME ENCOURAGING FACTORS FOR THE FUTURE 


MR EDWIN FISHER’S REVIEW OF THE POSITION AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, 
Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., Mr Edwin Fisher, chairman of the Bank, 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I will 
call upon the Secretary to read the notice of meeting and the certificate 
of the auditors which appears at the foot of the balance sheet that 
has been submitted to you. 

The Secretary (Mr W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of Messrs Price, Waterhouse 
and Company and Messrs Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and 
Company. 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—lIs it your 
pleasure that the report and accounts submitted be taken as read? 
(Agreed). 


THE DIRECTORATE 


As will be seen from the report, Mr William Favill Tuke has retired 
from the board. This step, which he decided to take on the grounds 
of health, brought to an end a term of service with the Bank and its 
predecessors extending over a period of 54 years—a proud record. 
When he gave up the chairmanship, I made reference to his long 
association with the Bank and to his achievements, which are known 
to you all. We hope that he will find enjoyment in his well-earned 
retirement for many years to come. 

During the year, the directors have elected to the board The Right 
Hon. Lord Cornwallis, M.C., Mr Lawrence Emlyn Douglas Bevan 
and Mr David Martyn Evans Bevan. Lord Cornwallis has many 
associations with Kent and will be of great assistance to us in connec. 
tion with our business in that county. Mr L. E. D. Bevan has been 
a local director of the Bank at Lombard Street for several years. 
Mr Evans Bevan has numerous interests in South Wales, where, 
as you know, we have important branches. You will be asked to 
confirm the election of these directors, at a later stage in our pro- 
ceedings. 

That Mr B. J. Foster should have felt obliged to retire from the 
service of the Bank on account of ill-health is a matter of great regret 
to us. Mr Foster served the Bank for 38 years and had been con- 
nected with our foreign business for 27 years. Formerly assistant 
foreign general manager, he was appointed foreign general manager 
in 1934. I feel that you would wish to join with us in expressing 
gratitude to him for his valued services to the Bank and to wish him 
well in his retirement. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


You will see from the report and accounts submitted to you that 
the total of our current, deposit and other accounts on December 31st 
last amounted to {433,081,185 and revealed a slight reduction from 
the figure of £434,645,323 at the end of 1937. 

If one takes the figures shown in our monthly statements of average 
weekiy balances and compares the movements in the total of our 
current, deposit and other accounts from month to month in 1938 
with those in 1937, it will be seen that there has been remarkably 
little change. This we consider a most satisfactory feature, for 
during the past year, in view of the general atmosphere of uncertainty 


at times prevailing, which resulted in a large withdrawal of foreign 
balances from London, a wider fluctuation in our figures might have 
been expected. 

The rise in acceptances and endorsements, etc., for account of 
customers, from £8,532,516 to £14,933,082 between December 31, 
1937, and December 31, 1938, does not indicate the expansion 
in trade which might be inferred from an increase in this figure in 
the balance sheet. In addition to the usual items which go to make 
up the total, certain other engagements entered into on behalf of 
customers, which had not been shown previously, have now been 
included. This accounts in large measure for the increased figure 
appearing in the balance sheet. The total is offset by a contra entry 
on the other side of the accounts, for, as we assume responsibility for 
the obligations which we undertake on behalf of customers, so are 
those customers liable to us to a similar extent. 


CASH POSITION 


Our cash in hand and with the Bank of England at the end of 
December last stood at £53,241,449 and the ratio of this sum to 
the total of our current, deposit and other accounts was 12-29 per 
cent. As a result of long practical experience, it is possible to judge 
very accurately the probable needs of our customers for actual 
currency and the amount which we retain to satisfy their require- 
ments is always more than adequate to meet these demands. In 
the employment of our assets, however, provision is made so that 
large additional sums in cash are readily obtainable should they be 
required. If you turn to the balance sheet you will see that, broadly 
speaking, the assets are arranged in the order of their liquidity. 
The item of balances with other British banks and cheques in course 
of collection is self-explanatory. 

The next asset, money at call and short notice, which at the end 
of the year amounted to £26,207,550, is one that can very quickly 
be turned into cash. It consists of money lent in the money market, 
mainly to bill brokers, although a minor part is represented by loans 
to members of the Stock Exchange. The sums lent are repayable 
at call or at short notice and the loans are made against readily 
Tealisable security, the bulk being secured by Treasury Bills or other 
bills discountable at the Bank of England. If at any time we should 
wish to increase our holding of cash, these loans can be called and, 
Owing to the terms on which they are made, the high standing of the 
borrowers, and the nature of the security held against them, quick 
repayment is assured, 


BILLS DISCOUNTED 


Bills discounted, the next asset in order of liquidity, may be termed 
our third line of defence. The bills we discount consist almost 
entirely of maturities not exceeding three months, and the purchases 
are so arranged that bills are continually maturing. On December 31st 
last, the bills we had discounted amounted to £54,594,153, which 
included £30,455,000 of Treasury Bills. At the close of the previous 
year our total of bills discounted was £50,362,681. The increase in 
our holding of bills was secured in spite of the fact that there was 
a reduction during the year in the average allotment of Treasury Bills 
at the weekly tenders to £40 million, compared with £43-3 million 
in 1937. It is essential for the efficient working of the banking system 
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and of the money market that there should be an adequate supply of 
bills and, in view of the dependence of the discount market on the 
Treasury Bill, and the important réle which these bills play in 
enabling the banks to secure a proper distribution of their assets, it is 
to be hoped that the authorities will bear in mind the requirements 
in this respect in framing future policy. 

The total of these four exceptionally liquid assets in our balance 
sheet represented no less than 34.38 per cent. of our current, deposit 
and other accounts at the end of the year. It will be seen, therefore, 
that, in the employment of a large proportion of the assets of the 
Bank, the primary consideration is liquidity, rather than the acquisi- 
tion of profit; but the maintenance of liquidity also depends upon 
the continued efficient functioning of the money market. At times: 
it may become advisable to reduce the credit that has been granted 
to the money market, in order to increase the Bank’s holding of cash, 
Such an operation, in achieving this object, proves that the system is 
working properly, and that assets that are liquid in theory are equally 
liquid in practice. The efficacy of this system was amply demon- 
strated in September last, when, at a time of crisis, it was considered 
prudent to build up cash balances, entailing corresponding reductions 
in the amount lent in the money market and in the total of bills 
discounted. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A feature of the London Money Market in recent years has been 
the low level of rates both for short loans and for discounts. These 
low rates are largely a reflection of the cheap money policy officially 
pursued in this country since the middle of 1932. For the bulk of 
our loans to the money market we earn only 4 per cent. per annum. 
Discount rates for high class bills have shown some increase during 
1938, the average rate at which three months’ Treasury bills have 
been allotted in response to the weekly tenders being 12s. 4d. per cent, 
per annum, compared with the low figure of lls. 2d. per cent. per 
annum in 1937. This rise, however, was due to the higher rates 
pievailing around the period of the international crisis in September 
and to the slightly more stringent monetary conditions at the close 
of the year, which forced the market to borrow large sums from the 
Bank of England. 

In addition to its effect on discount rates, the crisis had other 
reactions On monetary conditions in this country. London has been 
for generations the principal international monetary centre of the 
world, for the intrinsic strength of sterling and the unrivalled facilities 
of the London Money Market made it a centre for the employment 
of funds from other countries. Foreign money employed in inter- 
national markets is, however, always liable to sudden movements 
and the possibility of such movements is greater when, as in recent 
years, a considerable part of the foreign balances held in international 
centres appears to be “ fugitive ” money seeking temporary security 
rather than profit. It was not, therefore, surprising to see, as the 
result of the crisis in September last, large transfers of these balances 
taking place from London to New York, a centre far removed from 
the fears that overshadowed Europe. The flow of funds to the United 
States has also been encouraged by the economic improvement in 
that country. In addition, there has been a repatriation of balances 
to France, notable in recent months, as a result of the initial success 
of the steps taken by the French Government to restore economic 
and financial equilibrium. 

At times last year the transfer of funds from the United Kingdom 
was reflected in a tightening of conditions in the London Money 
Market, but having regard to the magnitude of the outflow, the fact 
that the market was only temporarily affected stresses the value of the 
new monetary technique evolved in recent years and the skill of the 
authorities in managing the situation during an abnormal period. The 
experience of the past twelve months is particularly notable, owing 
to the fact that the heavy outflow of balances, as opposed to the 
Previous sustained inflow, has now enabled a real test to be made of tie 
working of the new machinery, in periods not only when large inward 
movements of money were taking place, but also when there was a 
large efflux. 


NEED FOR STABILITY 


To the extent that the recent withdrawal of balances from London 
represents a repatriation of money, due to a revival of confidence in its 
country of origin, the movement is healthy, for any reduction in the 
volume of funds moving from one centre to another for no other 
Purpose than to seek a refuge from temporary uncertainty would 
eventually tend to improve the stability of the exchange and money 
markets of the world. Reasonable stability in exchange quotations is 
@ Prerequisite to the satisfactory conduct of international trade and 
the aim should be to maintain conditions in which overseas business 
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can be carried on without the risks attaching to frequent wide move- 
ments in the relative values of currencies. Recent experience has 
shown that, if the withdrawal of funds assumes large proportions and 
the pressure on the currency is insistent, a certain dislocation is 
inevitably caused. It was in anticipation of a development of this kind 
that gold was accumulated here through the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, and the fact that the account has had to dispose of sub- 
stantial quantities of gold indicates the wisdom of the step taken to 
provide for such an eventuality. 


EXCHANGE EQUALISATION ACCOUNT 


The persistent pressure on sterling has caused the authorities to 
increase the amount of gold held by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. As you know, on January 6th it was announced that 
£200 million of gold, valued at the statutory price equivalent to 
84s. 114d. per fine ounce, which it would appear had been previously 
sold by the Exchange Equalisation Account to the Bank of England, 
had been transferred by the Bank of England to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. At market price, this gold was worth about 
£350 million. Although in the nature of a book-keeping transaction, 
the effect of the transfer is to mobilise a large sum in gold, so that it 
can be used in case of need in defence of sterling ; and when we add 
to this amount such stores of gold as were still held by the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, the extent of the support available to uphold 
the external value of the currency will readily be seen. 

This operation necessitated an increase in the fiduciary note issue of 
the Bank of England, which was raised from £230 million to £400 
million, the increase of £170 million being £30 million less than the 
total of gold transferred. It will be remembered, however, that the 
fiduciary note issue was raised by £30 million in December last as 
a temporary measure to meet seasonal requirements, so that the total 
of the note issue reverted to the level at which it had previously 
stood and the various adjustments involved no inflation of the 
currency. 


INVESTMENTS 


The total of our investments, excluding our holdings in subsidiary 
banks, amounted at the end of December last to £96,876,802 and 
showed a contraction of £5,546,593 compared with the end of 
December, 1937. Of this total, £89,527,002 were securities of, or 
guaranteed by, the British Government and a very high proportion of 
these has a definite maturity date. Throughout the year, the total 
of our investments was maintained at a somewhat lower level than in 
1937, partly because we considered it prudent to increase our liquidity 
by holding a larger portfolio of bills. 

Included in the item of investments in subsidiary banks is our 
shareholding in Barclays Bank (Canada). I mention this specially as, 
in October last, I visited the branches of that Bank in Montreal and 
Toronto. Instituted as recently as 1929, it is a newcomer to Canada, 
The progress made has been satisfactory and steady, and we find 
that our points of contact in that country are of considerable use to 
us in linking up our various activities not only in this country, but 
also in the many other parts of the world where we have 
associations, 


ADVANCES 


There has been an increase in the total of our advances to 
£199,452,980 at the end of December last, against £196,264,896 on 
31st December, 1937. Banking advances tend over a period to reflect 
changes in industrial and commercial activity, although there is 
frequently a time lag before these changes are apparent in the demand 
for accommodation. According to the calculations of the Board of 
Trade, industrial production in this country reached a record high 
level in the December quarter of 1937 and, thereafter, there was a 
moderate setback. The total of our advances, however, continued to 
increase and reached the record figure of {202,668,708 at the end of 
June. Since then, there has been some reduction, but the decline 
has been small, the total at the close of the year being 1.6 per cent 
lower than on 30th June, while, as I have already pointed out, it was 
greater than at the end of 1937. 

The detailed analysis of our advances which was mfde at the end of 
October last shows that, at that date, the number of customers having 
advances from the bank was 216,210 and the average advance was 
£893. The distribution of the total amount among the different 
trades, industries and private borrowers varied little from the propor- 
tions shown in the analysis for the previous year. 

The accommodation which we had granted to farmers, as at the end 
of October last amounted to nearly £14,000,000, and represented 
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about 7 per cent. of the total of our advances then outstanding, the 
number of farming customers having advances being some 21,000. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


In addition to a general fall in agricultural prices last year, there 
was a heavy decline in the prices for certain products, which naturally 
affected some districts more than others. In these districts, the posi- 
tion of the farmer is serious and, in view of the national importance 
of the industry, this is a matter for genuine concern. Fortunately, 
British farming is very diverse in character. At the same time, this 
diversity is a difficulty which faces the Government in its attempts 


- to afford assistance to the industry as a whole, for what may help one 


farmer may be of no assistance to another. One must not, of course, 
overlook the numerous ways in which the Government has rendered 
help to the farming industry up to the present time. The Wheat 
Act, to mention only one measure by which the Government has 
supported the industry, has undoubtedly done a great deal to meet the 
serious fall in the price of wheat. In recent weeks, however, owing to 
the low prices ruling last year for home-bred sheep and home-grown 
barley, which have caused heavy losses to many farmers, the Govern- 
ment has had represented to it the urgency of finding methods for 
aiding those branches of farming, and a review of the situation is 
understood to be in progress. 

Changes for better or worse in the fertility of the land, upon which 
the success of agriculture so much depends, are, as a rule, very gradua] 
in their operation and difficult or impossible to assess accurately from 
year to year. It is for this reason that a considered judgment of farm- 
ing problems can only be formed from observations over a number 
of seasons. Thus it is, that such conditions for agriculture are 
required as will lead the farmer, with some degree of assurance of 
stable and remunerative prices, to put back those reserves which will 
build up the fertility of the land, in the way that has been traditional 
of British farming at its best, while assuring, at the same time, a 
reasonable livelihood for himself. It is the land itself which must 
first be served in any enduring system of agriculture. 

It is not for us as bankers to provide permanent or long-term capital 
for agriculture or for any other industry, for should we do so, we 
should be lessening our general usefulness to the community and 
exceeding our proper functions. As I have already pointed out, we 
do provide accommodation of a banking nature to farmers and, in 
case of need, a degree of latitude is allowed, where the circumstances 
justify a departure from the terms governing the advance, for it is in 
the interests of the bank, no less than in those of its customers, that 
borrowers worthy of credit should be assisted whenever it is possible 
to do so. 


NET PROFIT 


The net profit of the bank for the year ended 31st December 
last, after payment of all charges and making provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to £ 1,926,457 18s. 8d 
The sum of £511,390 15s. 3d. was brought forward from 31st Decem_ 
ber, 1937, making a total to be dealt with of £2,437,848 13s. 11d. 
The directors have appropriated £250,000 to contingency account and 
£150,000 to reduction of premises account. After making these 
appropriations, the directors recommend the payment of dividends at 
phe same rates as previously, namely, 10 per cent. per annum on 
the “A” Shares and 14 per cent. per annum on the “ B” and “C” 
shares, less income tax, involving a total of £1,510,128 14s. for the 
year, leaving the sum of £527,719 19s. 11d. to be carried forward. 

Although one always hopes to see undiminished profits, the decrease 
this year was not unexpected, in view of the extra provision which 
had to be made for taxation and bearing in mind the general conditions 
ruling. It was those conditions which led us to reduce, to some 
extent, our holding of securities and to reinvest part of the money in 
the less remunerative but more liquid form of bills. We have no reason 
to be displeased with the results or with the earning capacity shown 
by the bank. It is satisfactory to be able to make the allocations 
referred to, and the amount placed to contingency account is a transfer 
which, I am sure, in these times, will meet with the general approval 
of the shareholders, 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
When I addressed the shareholders twelve months ago, I was 
speaking at the close of a year that had seen industrial production 
and the employment of insured workers in this country attain fresh 
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trade cycle in minds that were acutely conscious of the severe depres. 
sion of 1929 to 1932. Some industries had experienced a falling off 
in business, resulting in a decrease in employment, in addition to 
which there was a general feeling of uneasiness in the international] 
field, which even at that time had to be taken into account in assessing 
the prospects for the future. 

The year 1938 will be inevitably linked in our minds with the 
crisis which brought us to the brink of war little more than three 
months ago. The immeasurable relief that swept over the world 
after the Munich Agreement has unfortunately not been followed by 
that confidence in world political conditions which is so essential to 
prosperity. Various factors in the economic situation appear to be 
encouraging, but in an atmosphere of unsettlement and restlessness 
there is a natural disinclination to do business or to enter into forward 
commitments until the outlook becomes clearer and calmer. 


ARMAMENTS 


It is a sad reflection that in almost every part of the world human 
energies and natural resources are being diverted to increasing arma- 
ments, with the result that progress in raising the standard of living 
must be retarded, if, indeed, the standard itself is not actually reduced, 
In present conditions, the United Kingdom has no alternative but to 
take every step to perfect its defences to ensure the protection of the 
country and of the Empire. Our ability to undertake this burden is 
unquestioned. Nevertheless, we have to realise that this growth in 
unproductive expenditure creates increasing problems for those con- 
trolling our national finances, and calls for a close scrutiny of every 
item of the cost of Government, so that no unnecessary calls should be 
made upon the public purse. Fresh money will have to be found, and 
no one will envy the Chancellor of the Exchequer his task. The 
position calls for a delicate adjustment to be made between State 
borrowing and taxation, for, with taxation at its present high level, it is 
important to do nothing which either diminishes the returns from 
taxation, or destroys the ability or the incentive to save. It is by the 
savings of the people that the capital assets of the country are 
created, and if the demands made by the State bear too heavily on the 
shoulders of the citizen, there is a risk that the priceless habit of 
saving may be impaired. 

It is in these conditions that one must view the economic events 
of the past twelve months and the prospects for the future. It would 
be unreasonable to expect that this country could escape the decline in 
trade that has affected other nations, and it is, therefore, not surprising 
that, in spite of the growth of production for armaments, there has 
been a decrease in industrial output and a rise in unemployment. 
The tendency towards a lower level of activity has not, however, 
assumed serious proportions. Business in the home market, the 
importance of which has been enhanced by the tariffs imposed in 
1932, appears to have been relatively well maintained in a period that 
has seen declining activity in many parts of the world and great 
tension in international affairs, and, in saying this, it is encouraging to 
note that the spending power of the population, as measured by the 
value of retail sales, has shown remarkable stability. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


The importance of our export trade has been emphasised again and 
again. The subject loses nothing of its importance by repetition, 
Our dependence upon export business, as an outlet for a substantial 
part of our production and for securing to us the foodstuffs and raw 
materials which we need, is self-evident. The steps which the 
Government are taking, therefore, to obtain fairer competitive 
conditions for British products in markets abroad are of great moment, 
The arteries through which the stream of international trade ought to 
flow have become numbed and atrophied, and any measures that can 
revive and stimulate the flow of goods between one country and 
another are welcome. It is for this reason that the proposal to extend 
the export credits guarantee scheme is encouraging. The Bill now 
before Parliament is designed to increase the amount and the scope 
of the guarantees which, judged on strictly commercial grounds, can 
be given through the Export Credits Guarantee Department of the 
Board of Trade in connection with exports from this country. In 
addition, it includes an innovation, the effect of which will be to 
empower the Board of Trade to give guarantees in respect of trans- 
actions not coming within the strict category of a commercial risk, 
but which, nevertheless, can be regarded as in the national interest. 
Such a departure has been forced upon us, owing to the methods 
adopted by certain other countries, and the new powers will be 
needed until it proves possible for trade to be conducted on more 
normal lines. The success of measures to facilitate exports, however, 
must in the long run depend upon industry itself and upon its deter- 
mination to make the most of its opportunities. A study of the 
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special requirements of overseas: markets by investigation on the 
spot, either by manufacturers individually or through the combined 
efforts of trade groups, so as to ensure that the goods offered are those 
most suited to the needs of our customers abroad, would do much to 
raise British competitive power and should assist us to combat the 
new forms of competition with which we are faced. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREEMENT 


The signing of the Anglo-American Trade Agreement is no 
ordinary achievement, for, apart from the benefits which must surely 
accrue as an immediate and direct result of the Agreement, it will have 
a far-reaching influence, wide in its scope, and possessing infinite 
possibilities. This Agreement, made between the two largest trading 
nations in the world, comes into being, fortunately, when the economic 
conditions in the United States are showing signs of improvement. 
It was made possible with the help of the Dominions and India who, 
in order to facilitate the negotiations, were willing to forgo certain of 
the advantages to which they were entitled under the Ottawa Agree- 
ments. It is a great contribution towards freer world trade. Reducing 
many duties, it raises none, and it demonstrates what can be accom- 
plished when two countries make up their minds to negotiate and 
solve difficult problems to their mutual benefit. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The figures of our overseas trade in recent months have shown 
a Slightly better tendency, although for the year as a whole both 
imports and exports are lower than in 1937. As is known, we import 
a great deal more than we export. Last year, imports of merchandise 
and silver were £939 million and exports were £562 million, leaving 
what is described as an “ adverse balance” of £377 million. In 
1937, imports were £1,048 million and exports were £606 million, 
leaving an adverse balance of £442 million. To make up the 
difference between what we have to pay for imports and what we 
receive from customers abroad for our exports, we rely on “ invisible 
exports,” i.e. interest on overseas investments, shipping earnings, 
income from banking and insurance services, brokerage and 
commissions. 

The estimated figures of invisible exports for 1938 are not available, 
but in 1937 the net receipts from this source were estimated at 
£395 million and their importance is shown by the fact that, although 
insufficient to cover the deficit on our visible trading account, they 
were equal to no less than 65 per cent. of the total of our exports of 
merchandise and silver in that year. It may be that, taking all the 
various factors into consideration, there will be some reduction in the 
total of our invisible receipts for the year 1938, for one has to bear in 
mind that in 1937 general trade was more active than during the 
past year, 

It is for this reason that one is glad to see the decline in the adverse 
balance of visible trade, although unfortunately it has not come 
about by reason of increased exports but of reduced imports. To 
some extent, this country has gained, owing to the fact that prices of 
the goods we import have fallen, whereas prices for exported goods 
have on the whole been maintained. But such changes in the relative 
levels of prices may not of themselves be of ultimate benefit, for their 
reaction on the purchasing power of consumers abroad may eventually 
be reflected in reduced orders placed in this country. 


BASIS OF STANDARD OF LIVING 


A study of the changes in the balance of payments from year to 
year is important, for these figures indicate the extent to which the 
nation is building up or reducing its resources invested abroad. The 
United Kingdom, which is so dependent upon overseas supplies 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, is able to enjoy a high standard of 
living, largely owing to the substantial income which it derives from 
investments in other countries as the result of the thrift of past 
Senerations, During a period when increasing sums have to be 
devoted to unproductive expenditure, it would not be unreasonable 
for this country to draw on its external resources, but this state of 
affairs, while it need not give rise to undue concern if of short 
duration, could not be viewed with equanimity if it were allowed to 
become protracted. 

Over a long period, the earnings of this country from its exports of 
merchandise and from its invisible exports have been sufficient not 
only to pay for the imports we consume but also to provide a margin 
for investment abroad. In the years 1936 and 1937, however, the 
returns were insufficient to cover the cost of our purchases from 
Overseas and, consequently, we had to use part of the resources which 
had been accumulated abroad in order to adjust our international 
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balance of payments. Taking a longer view, the importance to this 
country of its income from external capital, which in 1937 yielded 
a net amount estimated at £220 million, emphasises the need wherever 
Possible to build up our resources abroad. 


OVERSEAS LENDING 


The restrictions which, in present conditions, it has been found 
necessary to place on foreign lending by this country can be well 
understood. Apart from such restrictions, however, investors are 
naturally hesitant to venture their capital in new enterprises and the 
great volume of short-term money which has been accumulated in 
international monetary centres testifies to the lack of confidence that 
discourages holders of capital from employing their resources in a 
more permanent manner. 

Opportunities for profitable investment abroad do arise, but in 
a world that has seen vast changes in methods of trading, the growth 
in the policy of self-sufficiency, the restriction of trade by clearing 
agreements and barter arrangements, and many defaults on foreign 
loans, any marked increase in foreign investment can hardly be 
expected ; and in so far as such lending proves possible, the provision 
of capital by this country may need to be largely confined to tran- 
sactions which result in some direct benefit to British industry. 
Moreover, the willingness of the lender to employ his capital abroad 
will be affected by conditions in the world at large and a feeling of 
confidence in the ability and determination of the borrower to meet 
his obligations, while the borrower will need to be assured that 
opportunities exist for employing the additional resources with profit 
to himself. 


ESSENTIALS FOR CONFIDENCE 


The passing of the year 1938 leaves us with few regrets. But if it 
has been memorable for the anxious times through which we have 
passed, it has also been memorable for the steadiness and solid 
purpose which have been displayed by the nation, even when condi- 
tions seemed most threatening. Events have crowded in, one upon 
the other, with great rapidity, and hopes, based upon a state of affairs 
to-day, too often become dissipated in the changing tide of events on 
the morrow. 


Who can speak with any certainty of the future while the present ~ 


uncertainty in international affairs persists? If the feeling of unsettle- 
ment could be dispelled, economic improvement would surely follow. 
Business enterprise has been held in check, but, in a clearer and more 
certain atmosphere, there is no doubt that confidence would be 
re-born, that funds now awaiting investment would be made available 
and British trade would receive that fresh impetus which is so much 
needed. In any event, there is no room for pessimism in our creed. 
Let there be faith in the future, faith in the ability of this country to 
surmount its own difficulties, and faith that the efforts which are 
being made in the cause of world peace will not be set at naught. 
(Applause.) 


THE RESOLUTION 


I now beg to move: “ That the Report of the Directors pro- 
duced, together with the annexed statement of the company’s 
Accounts as at December 31, 1938, duly audited, be received, 
approved and adopted, and that a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for the year, on the “A” shares of £4 each fully 
paid, and a final dividend of 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. for the 
year on the “ B” and “ C” shares of £1 each fully paid, less income 
tax in each case, be declared, payable on the Ist proximo, to the 
shareholders registered in the books of the Company on December 
31st last.” 

I will ask Mr Goodenough the deputy chairman, to second 
the motion. 

Mr W. M. Goodenough (deputy chairman): My lords, ladies 
and gentlemen, I beg to second the motion. 

The Chairman intimated that if any shareholders would like to 
make any remarks or ask any questions he would be glad to hear 
them. 

No questions being asked the resolution was put to the meetinz 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed the following resolution : — 

“That Mr Bertrand Yorke Bevan, Mr David Martyn Evans 
Bevan, Mr Lawrence Emlyn Douglas Bevan, Sir John Caulcutt, 
K.C.M.G., The Right Hon. Lord Cornwallis, M.C., The Right 
Hon. Lord Melchett, Mr Roger Henry Parker, M.C., Mr Hugh 
Exton Seebohm, Sir Harold Edward Snagge, K.B.E., and Mr Cecil 
Mercer Woodbridge, the retiring Directors, be re-elected Directors 


of the Company.” 
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Mr W. M. Goodenough (deputy chairman) seconded the resolu- 
tion and it was carried unanimously. 


LORD EBBISHAM’S REMARKS 


The Right Hon. Lord Ebbisham, G.B.E., proposed :— 

“That Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company, and Messrs 
Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and Company, chartered 
accountants, be reappointed auditors to the Company, to hold office 
until the next annual general meeting, at a remuneration for their 
services to be fixed by the Board.” 

In doing so he said he would like to add his tribute of apprecia- 
tion and thanks to the Chairman for his interesting speech and for 
the admirable way in which he had steered the Bank through the 
anxious times of last year. They must all agree with the Chair- 
man that there was no room for pessimism in their creed and that 
they must have faith that the efforts which were being made in the 
cause of world peace would not be set at naught. 

Mr F. W. Raffety, in seconding the motion, said he would like 
to associate himself with what Lord Ebbisham had said in thanking 
the Chairman for the speech to which they had just listened. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO STAFF 


Mr R. H. Parker proposed that the cordial appreciation and 
thanks of the shareholders be given to the General Managers and 
the whole of the staff for the manner in which they had carried out 
their duties during the past year. He regarded it as a privilege, he 
said, to propose this vote of thanks, for the prosperity of the Bank 
depended upon the ability and loyal service of its staff. The work 
done by the General Managers and their assistants and the work of 
the managers of the various special departments at Head Office, as 
well as that of the inspectors, was worthy of all praise. They had a 
most efficient and at the same time human head office team, if he 
might call it such. Praise was equally due to all the local directors 
and district managers and their assistants at the various local head 
offices, and the valuable work which they did fully justified the Local 
Head Office system on which the Bank prided itself. Praise was also 
due to those who were responsible for the control of the London 
branches. Above all, this was an opportunity of saying “‘ Thank you” 
to the Branch Managers and to the staff as a whole up and down 
the country. They bore to a great extent the heat and burden of 
the day, and it was largely through their efforts that the business 
of the Bank continued to expand. All the members of the staff had 
played their part in helping to produce the success which had 
attended the year’s working, and in promoting the welfare of the 
Bank—not only by the care and efficiency with which they had per- 
formed their duties, but also by the spirit in which they had repre- 
sented the Bank to its customers and to the community in general. 
That spirit was the spirit of service, cheerfully and willingly given. 
They had a most excellent and loyal staff of whom they could be 
proud. (Applause.) 


Mr L. E. D. Bevan seconded the resolution, which was cordially 
approved. 


MR STEVENSON’S RESPONSE 


Mr W. O. Stevenson (one of the General Managers) said that in 
thanking Mr Parker for his very generous expression of appreciation 
of the work of the staff, he might, perhaps, remind those present 
that Mr Parker spoke not only as a Director of the Bank but also 
as a Local Director, which meant that what he had said was the 
result of his experience of and daily contact with a large number of 
the staff. The staff of the Bank consisted of some 13,000 men and 
women, and it would be readily understood that from year to year 
the changes which occurred were, in the ordinary course, numerous 
and frequent. 

In speaking of changes, he wished to refer to one which had 
already been mentioned by the Chairman, namely, the retirement of 
Mr B. J. Foster, who until a few weeks ago held the post of Foreign 
General Manager of the Bank, and with whom he himself had been 
closely associated. He did not propose to endeavour to enlarge 
upon what the Chairman had already described as Mr Foster’s valued 
services, but he did wish, as all his colleagues would wish, to say 
how sincerely they regretted the cause of his premature retirement 
and to wish him many years of renewed health and strength in 
which to enjoy his retirement. 

It was gratifying to feel that those who were called upon to fill 
the vacancies which occurred from time to time were imbued with 
the same spirit of enthusiasm for and devotion to the Bank as were 
their predecessors. So long as this could be said they could feel 
assured that Barclays Bank would continue to hold the eminent 
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position which it had achieved among the great financial concerns 
of this country, and that it might be so, and that the Bank might 
go on from strength to strength was the united wish of Directors 
Shareholders and Staff. (Applause.) ; 


THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr H. Eric Miller said he was sure it would be the wish of his 
fellow-shareholders to accord their very sincere thanks to the Chair- 
man for his conduct of the meeting. They felt that they had a very 
steady hand at the helm, and he would like to assure the Chairman 
that he and his colleagues had the full support of all the share. 
holders. 

Mr W. G. Haill seconded the vote, which was unanimously 
accorded. 

The Chairman, in thanking the shareholders, said that he would 
like to associate himself with what had been said on the subject of 
the staff. He would pay a tribute to them not only for the excellent 
work which they had done throughout the year, but particularly for 
the admirable way in which they dealt with the difficult situation 
in those days of stress in September last. A great deal of extra 
responsibility fell on their shoulders. This was accepted by them 
willingly and ungrudgingly, and it was due to them that the work of 
the Bank was carried on smoothly and effectively. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 





MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH, 
LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn and 
Greenwich, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bart., the chairman, said: The history of the 
Nairn Company since 1847 has been one of unbroken continuity 
and progress. The net revenue for the year under review receivable 
from investments, etc., amounts to £241,195, which compares with 
£255,591 for 1937, but the comparatively small reduction is largely 
accounted for by the increase in the standard rate of income tax. 
The board recommend the payment of a final dividend of 7} per 
cent., together with a bonus of 24 per cent., less income tax. Ina 
year of great anxiety and recurrent international crises we are 
fortunate in being able to maintain the same dividend as we have 
paid since 1923, and at the same time to repeat the payment of a 
bonus of 2} per cent., which has now augmented our dividend for 
four years. 

Throughout practically the whole year the international situation 
has proved a serious deterrent to the free course of trade at home 
and abroad, resulting in a stifling of normal business enterprise and 
a lessening of the confidence so vital in maintaining a healthy flow 
of trade. Only those enterprises whose resources in time of peace 
and prosperity have been developed and husbanded to the fullest 
advantage find themselves in these more precarious days sufficiently 
fortified to stand the strain of the inevitable reactions which follow 
international unrest and uncertainty. 

The Prime Minister stated, early this year, that in his view 1939 
would prove more peaceful than 1938, and if that view is correct 
I see no reason why the new year should not see an expansion in 
trade. The new plant at Kirkcaldy is now practically completed 
and will enable us to concentrate more economically than in the 
past in the manufacture of certain grades of linoleum. 

Referring to the growing national expenditure, the Chairman said 
that there was a rapidly increasing municipal spending largely 
directed by Government Departments, resulting in ever-increasing 
rates, which bore not only heavily on the community but hampered 
trade and discouraged enterprise. 

The report was adopted. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONDITIONS IN THE MONEY MARKET 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR COLIN CAMPBELL’S REVIEW 


The seventy-first ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
Alexanders Discount Company, Limited, was held on the 18th 
instant, at Southern House, Cannon Street Station, London, E.C. 

Mr Colin Frederick Campbell (the chairman of the company) 
presided. 

The acting secretary (Mr E. P. G. Baggallay) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I assume you will 
take the report as read as usual, (Agreed.) 

The Board of Directors has been increased by one member dur- 
ing the year, Mr Mark Dineley, whose appointment you will 
be asked to confirm later on in this meeting. Mr Dineley has had 
considerable business experience in several directions, and he is also 
connected with the Alexander family, who have always been the 
largest shareholders in the company. 


POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY 


The year 1938 will be looked back upon as one of great political 
difficulty and uncertainty; in fact, in September we were brought 
to the brink of war, which happily was averted at the last pos- 
sible moment. In the existing circumstances it is hardly necessary 
for me to say, indeed it is obvious, that a discount company such 
as ours has passed through periods during the year when the out- 
look was very disconcerting. 

Our main business has continued to be on the same lines as 
in recent years, by which I mean that we have held large blocks 
of short-dated Government securities, financed with money lent 
by bankers and others. Our most important holding consists of 
4} per cent. Conversion Loan, the running profit on which has 
been considerable. This stock can be repaid in July, 1940; conse- 
quently, with a probable maturity only cighteen months hence, it 
is now regarded in the discount market generally as a bill rather 
than an investment. 

You will appreciate that the earning power of the business on 
a holding in securities of about 93 millions, which is the amount 
shown in the balance sheet now in your hands, is satisfactory, in 
view of the low rates now prevailing. 


THE LONDON DISCOUNT MARKET 


We sometimes hear it said that the discount market is no longer 
a necessary part of the London money market and that no great 
harm would result if it came to an end. I venture to think that 
such a view is a wholly mistaken one and that it still constitutes 
an mmportant link in the general financial structure of the City of 
London. (Hear, hear.) It is the “ cushion,” if I may use that 
expression, between the great banks and the Bank of England and 
so long as it fulfils this function it is entitled by usage and tradi- 
tion to borrow money on bills and certain short-dated securities 
on specially favourable rates. It has a further use, inasmuch as 
it is the quickest and most convenient channel through which 
changes in money rates are effected. This became apparent during 
the week of crisis in September, when the future of rates was 
most uncertain, 

So far as our business is concerned there is, however, another 
factor besides that of the rate of interest at which we can borrow 
Which has to be taken into account, and that is the fluctuation 
in the prices of the securities which we hold. This we cannot 
control, and the movements take place very rapidly according to 
the political situation or the volume of money available at any 
One moment. It was in view of these fluctuations that we created 
4 special reserve a few years ago, and, as the contingency for which 
Wwe provided this reserve has now arisen, we have transferred this 
reserve to the credit of the profit and loss account. 


BILL BUSINESS 


Turning next to our bill business, this I am glad to say has 
been a little more profitable than in 1937, due in large measure 
to a rise in rates during the latter part of last year. We continue 
to turn over a very large volume of money on bills, and we do 


our utmost to keep in touch with the many merchant houses 
and companies with whom we have had business dealings over 
a long period of time. Commercial bills are still scarce, though 
recently we have seen indications of an increase in the volume 
on offer and we can only hope that this improvement will develop 
during the coming year and become a steadily increasing quantity. 
The Anglo-American Trade Agreement to which I referred a year 
ago is now an accomplished fact and we are fully justified in the 
belief that this most important agreement will result in a substantial 
increase in trade between America and this country and, indeed, 
the British Empire. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Referring to the statement of accounts in your hands, you will 
notice in the profit and loss account that the expenses at £39,473 
are rather higher, due to several special causes as well as an in- 
crease in income tax; dividends absorb the same amount as in the 
previous year, while the amount carried forward is increased by 
£2,500 and now stands at £131,000. On the credit side of the account 
the rebate is also increased by £10,400 and now amounts to the 
important total of £163,131. 

The figures in the balance sheet show some interesting features. 
Securities at £9,755,502 are much lower than they were a year 
ago when the figure was £14,014,462, while on the other hand bills 
discounted and short-dated bonds are nearly nine millions higher, 
the figure being £24,066,578 against £15,387,020. These changes 
in the relative position of investments and bills are due in great 
measure to our having transferred the holding of 44 per cent. Con- 
version Loan from the former to the latter. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


Before leaving the subject of the investments there is one im- 
portant point I would like to add, which is that the result of 
the transfer of the £300,000 from investment reserve account is 
that the value of the investments in the balance sheet is below 
the market price ruling on December 31st last and I need hardly 
remind you that as the value in our books declines so the return 
on these securities increases. Once again I can repeat what I 
have said on several previous occasions, that there are no com- 
mitments due by foreign Governments or foreign municipalities. 

The money market was subject to wider fluctuations last year 
than in 1937, which brought about a rather higher average price 
for discounts. The rate at which the Treasury issued its Bills was 
12s. 23d. per cent. against 11s. 2d. per cent. in 1937. We were 
able to continue to borrow from the banks at 4 per cent. but even 
so the margin is wholly inadequate. 


PRESENT POSITION 


It is difficult to say what the position may be during this year, 
but it has to be borne in mind that the bulk of the foreign and 
fugitive money, which had been in London for some considerable 
time, has now been withdrawn. 

The volume of the trade of the country, as measured by the 
figures issued by the London Clearing House, has not been main- 
tained at the high level of 1937 and the export trade has not 
increased as we could have wished. It may be said that this 
country’s proportion of the foreign trade transacted was fairly 
satisfactory, but it will never reach the dimensions we so much 
desire until the endless restrictions on trade of one sort and 
another are removed and the nations of the world are permitted 
to trade with one another with greater freedom. This is the aim 
and driving force behind the policy of the Government of this 
country, and we can only watch the steps being taken with 
both hope and confidence. 

In conclusion, I would like to pay a tribute to Mr Newcomb and 
the sub-manager, together with all those connected with the manage- 
ment of the business for the loyal and excellent service they have 
rendered during the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the for- 
mal business was duly transacted. 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 
SIR SIGISMUND MENDL’S SPEECH 


The ordinary annual general meeting of the National Discount 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London. 

Sir Sigismund F. Mendl, K.B.E., who presided, after expressing 
regret at the death of Sir Sidney Peel, said: —The year which has 
just come to an end has been one of much anxiety, culminating, as 
we all know, in September in the severest international crisis since 
the Great War. I do not propose to dwell upon the many aspects 
of 1938, except in so far as they have had repercussions upon the 
London money market in general and the National Discount 
Company in particular. 


ADVANTAGES OF RECENT ACQUISITION 


We have indeed an important matter to report of a domestic 
nature which is of special interest to the shareholders—namely, the 
acquisition last July of the business of the well-known firm of Reeves 
Whitburn. This we feel sure will redound to the advantage of the 
company, and it has already, as you will observe, had some effect, in 
the comparatively short time which has elapsed, upon the amount of 
business we have transacted. The amalgamation has also provided 
one additional feature upon which I think we are to be congratulated, 
and that is that during the six months that have since elapsed we 
have had the good fortune of securing the co-operation, as directors 
of our company, of two gentlemen who were actively engaged in the 
business of Messrs Reeves Whitburn. We welcome them to our 
board as men in the prime of life and with experience in the practical 
working of a discount house which should prove of great value to 
our company. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS MAINTAINED 


Dealing with the profit and loss account, you will observe that our 
gross profits have increased by a sum of £11,730 over the preceding 
year, and that after making provision for the National Defence Con- 
tribution, allocating £50,000 to the reserve fund and £5,000 to the 
Pension Fund, we are able to maintain the dividend and bonus at 
the same rate as last year and to carry forward rather more than 
we brought in. The allocation to the Pension Fund, though less 
than last year, brings that fund to a figure which in the board’s 
opinion is approximately sufficient for the time being to provide for 
the purposes which it was created to meet. 

With regard to our balance sheet, investments at £5,199,945, it 
will be noticed, are considerably lower than during the preceding 
year. As mentioned on a previous occasion, our investments are 
mostly of a short-dated currency, and by the method now adopted 
for the presentation of the accounts a considerable portion of those 
investments is, owing to their early maturity, included in the item 
“ Bills and short bonds discounted.” On the other hand, we have 
an increase in “ Bills discounted,” which is the more satisfactory as 
during the latter part of the year there has been a more favourable 
margin between the rates of interest and discount than for some time 
past. We welcome this all the more as it has enabled us to a greater 
extent to revert to the normal function of a discount company— 
namely, the discounting of bills. 


ASSISTANCE FOR EXPORT TRADE 


As a discount house we welcome any increase in the available 
volume of bills, for at no time in recent years has the standard of 
commercial acceptances been higher than at present. I might add 
at this point that the efforts of the Government in assisting export 
trade are encouraging and are much appreciated by those, who, like 
ourselves, realise the great importance of international trade to a 
country situated like our own. I need not say that I am more parti- 
cularly referring, firstly, to the Anglo-American Trade Agreement, 
and, secondly, to the increased importance and financial support 
lately announced by the British Government in connection with the 
Export Credits Department of the Board of Trade. 

In the accounts presented this year the provision for reba 
Sin Silane en Cha etn ad ts Uelienideok, ek a eae 
it has been deducted in arriving at the amount shown for “ Bills and 
short-dated bonds” instead of being stated as a separate item on 
the liabilities side of the account. The reduction in the item “ Bills 
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re-discounted ” is, as will be seen from the balance sheet, due to the 
exclusion of Treasury Bills, 

A prominent feature of the latter part of the year has been the 
improvement in French credit, leading to the repatriation of French 
funds, and other foreign balances here have generally been much 
reduced, no doubt owing to existing political uncertainty in Europe 
which has led to the transfer of balances to the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is also to be noted that whereas in 1937 the money 
market negotiated its end of the year requirements without recourse 
to the Bank of England, in the year just ended recourse to the Central 
Institution by the market reached a high figure. 


HOPEFUL FEATURES IN THE OUTLOOK 


While there are certain symptoms which may, I think, lead us to 
feel more optimistic as to the coming year compared with 1938, | 
do not attempt to prophesy what the year has in store. Trade re- 
covery in America and some indications that our own trade recession 
has been arrested are two hopeful features, and unless fresh political 
complications mar the progress of appeasement in Europe, which was 
initiated by the Prime Minister early last year, and which we all hope 
will prove to have been furthered by his visits to Munich and Rome, 
there is, I hope, ground for anticipating that 1939 may show a 
general improvement over 1938. 

The recent Government measures aiming at the protection of the 
sterling exchange afford a welcome indication that the authorities 
are fully alive to the vital importance to this country of the main- 
tenance of the international value of the pound. In this connection 
it is a regrettable fact that there has been a lack of confidence and 
a feeling of uncertainty in many financial and commercial centres, not 
only abroad, but even in our own country. It must be evident to 
everybody who takes a calm and dispassionate view of the position of 
this country and of the vast resources of the British Empire, that 
there is no reason either in the economic, commercial or financial 
spheres for any feeling of pessimism or depression. 

In conclusion, the Chairman expressed his appreciation of the 
work of Mr Goldsmith, the managing director, and all members of 
the general staff. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and proposed 
dividends were approved, viz. 2s. 6d. per share on the “ A” shares, 
and 6s. 6d. with a bonus of 2s. per share on the “B” shares, all 
less tax. 





THE NATIONAL BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


A NORMAL YEAR 


The eighty-ninth annual general meeting of the National Building 
Society was held, on the 13th instant, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr W. F. Foster, F.R.LB.A., F.S.I., the chairman, who 
presided, described the society’s condition as very satisfactory. 
He said that, although Stock Exchange securities had 
fallen during the year, building society investors had 
preserved their capital without depreciation. 

As from January 1, 1939, the rate of interest on “ B” shares (i.¢. 
investments made after June 1, 1933) had been raised from 3 pet 
cent. to 34 per cent., free of income tax. This applied to all new 
share investments. 

Share capital amounted to £28,458,682, and deposits were 
£4,038,663. Mortgage assets had risen £3,007,956 to £33,139,558; 
and advances during the year totalled £6,188,309. Trustee invest- 
ments stood at £1,703,986, the market value of stocks being £55,083 
above book value. The cash balance was £929,657, a very satis- 
factory figure in the interests of liquidity. 

Balance of profit was £1,205,277 allocated as follows: (1) Share 
interest £925,064; (2) premises written down by £11,000; (3) to 
general reserve £140,000; (4) to reserve No. 2, £134,135, making 
total reserves £2,123,409, and £26,157 was carried forward. 

Income tax had cost the society £213,704 and N.D.C. £24,317. 

He regretted that details of the Government’s War Risk insurance 
scheme were not yet available. He believed, however, that it was 
possible to show undue anxiety on that score. The society’s mort- 
gages covered 60,000 units; this spread of risk made building society 
investment as safe as any other. 

Mr Wm. Cash, Junr., M.A., F.C.A., had been elected to the board, 
filling the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr Huckle. 

Granted a continuance of peace, the society could employ an in- 
creasing volume of new capital. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the retiring directors 
and members’ auditor re-elected. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANDING DEMAND 


The seventy-fourth annual general meeting of Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in London. 

Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle (chairman and managing director) said 
that the accounts reflected the operations of a year which had not 
been so favourable as the previous one, nor entirely immune from 
the difficulties and problems characteristic of a period of general 
trade recession and declining prices. The figure of profit available 
for distribution was some £10,000 less and he felt that in the circum- 
stances that result could be regarded with satisfaction, particularly 
having regard to the heavier taxation now levied on profits under 
the guise of the new N.D.C. and the higher rate of income tax. 
Depreciation in the value of foreign currencies, chiefly South 
American, had been fully taken up in the accounts and the amount 
involved was substantial. 

As a set-off, it had not been found necessary to make such large 
provisions in respect of contingencies and subsidiary companies. 

Having regard to the general situation and outlook and to the 
substantial balance brought into the profit and loss account, they had 
felt justified in drawing on that to the extent of £10,000, allowing 
them to maintain a final distribution at the same rate as last year, 
namely 7s. per share. 


VOLUME OF TRADE MAINTAINED 


The volume of trade in their well-known proprietary lines, Oxo; 
Fray Bentos, Lemco, Beefex, etc., had not only been well maintained - 
but showed encouraging expansion in some fields, and they had 
little to complain of unless it be import quotas and restrictions as 
well as exchange control. 

Their factory at Colon in Argentina had accomplished a smaller 
programme than customary owing to the difficulty of securing cattle 
at an economic level of price, but in Paraguay they had been success- 
ful in handling a larger number than for the past three or four years. 

As regarded the latter country, the treaty of peace with Bolivia, by 
virtue of which a new frontier line was demarcated by a commission 
of South American Powers, who acted in the capacity of arbitrators, 
and had been accepted by both contending parties, was ratified in 
July last and it was hoped would provide a basis of lasting peace 
between the two countries. With more stable conditions Paraguay 
should forge ahead and already substantial progress had been made 
with the reconstitution of the herds which had suffered much 
depletion from the ravages and requisitions of the protracted war. 

In Uruguay, where their activities were now confined to farming, 
the year had been a favourable one for agriculture and livestock 
and, with the exception of wool, the proceeds from which were much 
reduced owing to the fall in world prices, all sections provided good 
returns, Their exhibits of bulls and rams had met with success at 
the various livestock shows, but the end of the tale had been a 
reduction in the sterling proceeds of the dividend due to the heavy 
decline in the value of the Uruguayan peso. 


RETURNS OF RHODESIAN COMPANY 


The returns of the Rhodesian company showed a great improve- 
ment and the ranches in South West Africa had furnished the best 
returns so far. A considerable improvement was anticipated in the 
current year at the Kenya factory. As to the current year, sales of 
Proprietary and manufactured products had been most satisfactory 
and showed an encouraging expansion, but there had been a further 
decline in value of South American currencies. 

It would be hazardous to venture an opinion as to what the rates 
of exchange might be at the end of next August, as so many in- 
calculable factors came into play, when planned and managed 
economy, combined with a general system of liberal subsidies to 
agricultural and pastoral producers was adopted by Governments as 
Part and parcel of their policy. 

Funds for the payment of the subsidies had to be found somewhere 
or somehow, and the strict control of exchange operations had 
Provided the Governments of Argentina and Uruguay with an 
instrument which could be tuned in high or low key by varying the 
margin between buying and selling rates, to produce at will the 
wherewithal required to meet the difference between market and 
guaranteed minimum prices. As those differences were large at 
the moment the key was pitched high, and only the future could 
show if the bounteous crops in process of being harvested in 
Argentina would find markets and prices which would help to 
mutigate the heavy toll levied by the subsidiaries already in force. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF RESTRICTION 


The ordinary general meeting of the British Tin Investment Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

_ Captain Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C. (chairman and managing 
director), said that the company was now fully invested; they re- 
garded that as the right policy to have pursued during a time when 
tin shares had fallen to comparatively low levels. Last year he 
had referred to the exceptionally prosperous conditions obtaining in 
the early part of 1937, and had told them that the board had 
taken the opportunity of realising some shares and that at the end 
of 1937 they had not yet reinvested the proceeds. Opportunities 
had occurred, however, during the latter part of the year, and they 
had been able to add to the strength of their portfolio at reason- 
able prices. 

Over 974 per cent. of the Corporation’s and its subsidiary’s in- 
vestments were quoted ; 87.8 per cent. were in shares of the follow- 
ing companies:—Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria, Ayer Hitam 
Tin Dredging, British American Tin Mines, Kamunting Tin Dredg- 
ing, Kuala Kampar Tin Fields, London Nigerian Tin Mines, London 
Tin Corporation, Malayan Tin Dredging, Pangnga River Tin Con- 
cessions, Petaling Tin, Southern Kinta Consolidated, Southern 
Malayan Tin Dredging, Southern Tronoh Tin Dredging, Tekka 
Taiping, and Tronoh Mines. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


The investments of their subsidiary company showed a small 
depreciation of about £4,500 below their book cost ; its undistri- 
buted profits, however, covered the depreciation with a good margin. 
In the parent company, if they ignored the general reserve, the 
apprecitaion above the value at which the investments stood in the 
balance sheet was a small one, something between £40,000 and 
£50,000. That need cause little anxiety, because many of the prices 
were nominal and the purchase of a few hundred shares was often 
enough to cause a substantial rise in prices. Furthermore, there was 
a general reserve of £575,000. In conjunction with associated com- 
panies they had purchased a substantial interest in British American 
Tin Mines, a holding company owning through an operating sub- 
sidiary a mine in Siam. The property appeared to be of major 
importance, and he thought they might fairly classify the venture 
as a developing asset rather than a speculation. 

The year 1938 has been a bad year for tin-mining companies, 
but it showed what restriction could do for an industry in bad 
times. It would be fair to say that, though tin-mining companies 
had found themselves on short commons, they had not starved. 


THE BUFFER POOL 


He had spent several weeks in Malaya and had seen a great deal 
of the industry and found much to admire. Last year had been 
marked by two events of great importance, first, the granting to 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies of an increase of 7} per cent. in 
their standard tonnages. There was no doubt that the experiences of 
1937 showed that those countries were entitled to such an increase. 
The second important event had been the signing of the Buffer 
Stock scheme. The formation of that stock gave the Tin Restriction 
scheme the most complete machinery of its kind that existed. It 
was an interesting experiment, and he made so bold as to say that, 
if it achieved even some of its objectives it would be widely fol- 
lowed in other primary commodities. He had every confidence that 
the management arrangements for the Buffer Stock would work out 
satisfactorily. Naturally, the complete success of the scheme could 
only be achieved if there was an increase in consumption, particu- 
larly in the United States of America. 


A FALLACY EXPOSED 


There was one last subject upon which he wished to touch. 
Some critics said that the price range at which the International Tin 
Committee was aiming was too high, and that it would be better to 
have a larger quota and a lower price. This was a specious argu- 
ment ; quotas were governed by consumption. The idea that by 
producing, say, 1,000 tons per month more than the current con- 
sumption, the result would be a stable price of, say, between £170 
and £200 was entirely fallacious. Just as there was no evidence that 
other metals were substituted for tin if tin sold between £200 and 
£230, so there was none that more was consumed if prices were 
£20 or £30 lower. 

In conclusion, he said that he was hopeful that 1939 would prove 
a much better year for the industry than that which had just passed 
away unmourned. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Or 


RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR MILLS AND 
GRANARIES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting of this Company was 
held. on the 17th instant, at River Plate House, London. 

Mr S. C. Sheppard (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said that the fall in Brazilian exchange during the year, which meant 
a reduction of some 20 per cent. in the conversion rate, had very 
materially affected the currency assets and liabilities shown in the 
‘balance sheet. He considered the slightly lower net earnings should 
be thought satisfactory in view of the difficulties mentioned in the 
directors’ report, and the balance available of £79,438 has enabled 
the board to recommend a final dividend of 5 per cent., which (with 
the interim dividend of 3 per cent.) made a total dividend of 8 per 


cent., the same as for last year. 





(Continued from page 143) 


breds due to the absence of Continental 
competition on the opening night. The 
quality of both merino and crossbred 
wool offered appears to be good. 

Judging by cables, there is good com- 
petition at every overseas selling centre, 
with prices varying very little from 
week to week. Heavy direct arrivals are 
at present pouring into manufacturing 
centres, thus relieving the trade of 
covering any urgent requirements. 

Manufacturing conditions, particu- 
larly in Yorkshire, apart from khaki 
orders, are not at all good. The spring 
trade has opened very quietly, and 
many mills are not as busy as they 
were. The keen, wintry weather of the 
past month, however, should have 
materially helped retail clothiers, and 
the hosiery section is enjoying the 
greatest measure of prosperity. At the 
same time there is plenty of room for 
improvement in connection with both 
the men’s and women’s trade, and not 
until there is a larger consumption can 
prices rise. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Tue decline in commodity prices a 
week ago has given way to a steadier 
tendency. On the whole, price changes 
were small this week, both in this 
country and in the United States, 

Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States, for 
example, rose slightly during the week 
ended last Wednesday, from 142.8 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) to 143.1. 
Consumers, however, are still reluctant 
to cover their requirements for a longer 
period ahead. 

The prices of wheat and raw sugar 
are scarcely changed on the week. 
American raw cotton was steadier, but 
rubber fell below eightpence per Ib. 
Linseed and linseed oil were slightly 
cheaper on Wednesday than a week ago. 
Flax and jute continued their upward 


price 
£43 1s. 3d. per ton and thus closed 
on Wednesday with a net loss of 
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It had probably been one of the most difficult years the company 
had experienced for a long while past, but, notwithstanding this, the 
aggregate grindings of the flour mills were above those of the 
previous year although the actual deliveries were slightly down. As 
usual, they had to contend with fierce competition, and the depre. 
ciation in exchange had likewise to be faced; in addition to this the 
company had suffered considerable increases in local taxation, 
During the year there had been wide variations in the price of wheat 
and the falling market had not lent itself to satisfactory trading, 
but as flour was now one of the cheapest of local foodstuffs the 
consumption of that commodity should be maintained in Brazil, 
because once people became accustomed to the use of wheat flour 
they seldom abandoned it. 

With regard to the future, it was more difficult than ever to 
express an opinion, but he believed that the authorities were making 
every possible effort to improve the situation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


December statistics, and the slow de- 
mand for copper in the United States 
kept sentiment under pressure. On 
Tuesday, however, it became Known 
that Anaconda had shut down one of 
its Butte-Mines and later the Kenne- 
cott company followed suit. This 
curtailment of the U.S.A. output has 
improved the outlook, the prospects of 
which are discussed in a Note on 
page 140. 
* 


Tin. — The price of tin showed 
much the same tendency as that of 
copper; after falling to £215 10s. per 
ton with a poor demand and the de- 
pressed Wall Street markets, it rallied 
to close on Wednesday at £216 7s. 6d., 
a loss of only 12s. 6d. on the week. 
There was no change in the basic posi- 
tion of the market. According to the 
Metallgesellschaft, the world’s tin 
mines output declined from 186,034 
metric tons in the first eleven months 
of 1937 to 146,412 tons in the same 
period of 1938. All leading producing 
countries except Bolivia and the Bel- 
gian Congo took part in the decline. 
Bolivia is apparently recovering from 
the effects of the Chaco war, while the 
Belgian quotas are fixed at such high 
levels that even the participation of 
those producers in restriction does not 
interfere with the expansion of their 
production. 

* 

Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead closed on Wednesday 5s. down at 
£14 10s. per ton, while spelter closed 
at £13 13s. 9d. per ton and thus was 
the only metal whose price showed no 
change on the week. While lead is still 


supplies and prices rose considerably 
but declined later, on reports that the 
Argentine crop has much benefited 
from recent rain; compared with a 
week ago, prices show a small decline. 
The market in barley has also been 
quiet; the prospect of a good crop in 
Argentine is about balanced by the 
world shortage of maize. 


Other Foods 


Provisions. — Dominion _ butters 
continue to advance in price, but there 
was some weakening in Danish. Bacon 
prices were reduced by about 5s. per 
cwt. at the end of last week and meat 
prices also declined with a poor de- 
mand. Imported eggs were also 
cheaper. 

* 

Colonial Produce.—The market 
for cocoa was poor and the price of 
Accra fell by 9d. per cwt. compared 
with a week ago. There was a strong 
demand at the London tea auctions for 
most grades, and prices showed some 
improvement. Other markets were 
quiet. 

* 

Fruit and Vegetables.— Supplies 
of potatoes in London have been plen- 
tiful, but prices have been maintained 
except for those damaged by frost. 
Supplies of oranges have also increased 
and prices declined during the week. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 
Oils and Oilseeds .—These markets 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended January 14, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £41,383,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £7,051,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations 
and Defence expenditure from loans, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £215,335,000, against a deficit of 
£141,859,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 







































Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Revenue . | April 1,| April 1,) Week | Week 
” —- i ee alia is, nn 
so) Jan. | Jan. an. an. 
/1938-39) "1938 "|" 1939 [ 1938" 1939 
~ ORDINARY 
Ravens | sol s1,0081 130.074 
Income Tax |$341150/ 121,945) 130,974) 19,695] 19,551 
Sur-tax...... 62,000} 20, 22, 3, 4,980 
Estate, etc. 
Duties 88,000| 71, 59,390. 
Stamps 24,000) 16,950 15,580) 
iiacsaas 20,000, 108 14,120 
Other In. | 
Rev. Duties 1,250) 680, 870, 
Total L. Rev. | 536,400) 230,743, 243,164 25,721| 26,631 
Customs 227 950 176,781 178,349 4, 3,879 
Excise ...... | 116,150, 90,400, 89,900, 1.100, 1,100 
Total Cust. 
and Excise | 344,100) 267,181 268,249 5,104) 4,979 





Motor Duties; 36,000 yeah: 23,778, 8,265] 8,885 


P.O. (Net 
Receipt) 10,350, 7,7 1,1 
P.O. Fund.. 2,400 a oe 
Crown Lands 1,030; 1,020) 
Rec. from 
Sun. Loans 5,093, 5,564 


11,093, 9,866 1 











Tota! Ordin- | 
ary Revenue | 944,650 548,864) 559,431, 40,399) 41 
Sevr-Bar. 
REVENUE 
Post Office 
and Broad- 
casting* ... | 30,442) 57, 61,160 1,000 





i 
Total... |1025092' 606,364 620,591 40,899] 42,383 








| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
thousands) 


Expenditure - : 
; | April 1,! April 1,| Week | Week 
a 1937, to)1938, to| ended | ended 
1938-39 Jan. 15, Jan. 14, Jan.15, Jan.14, 
| 1938 '|" 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


of Nat. Dt. | 230,000) 193,743) 194,943) 41 559 


to 
. Ireland | 8,900} 5,517) 5,974 
Fund Serv. 5,239) 2,858) 4545) 326, 242 
Total... | 244,139) 202,118] 205,462, 742) 801 
. 1702409 488,605) 569,304 11,180) 6,250 














* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 


+ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. é 


Fag bam yy Biory aud Als Surplemamncy Bul 
ae ne Got eee, 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£443,396 to £2,692,563, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £4,500,000 issued under the 
Defence Loans Act and £255,000 issued 
to Sinking Funds) reduced the gross National 
Debt by £29,134,000 to about £8,391 
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seers aac ES 


Finance 


ouomee aneeenie of Adv. 750 
Pub. Adv. 3,940 


“(Money) Acts 450 


ss 
a 


39 29,173 

AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPT S 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 

a 1, 1938, to January 14, 1939, are shown 
Ww i— 





















(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 774,766 | Ordinary Rev. ... 559,431 
Eire issues ...... 3,758 | Eire receipts... , 
Defence Loan Gross borr. 241,853 
issues ......... 24,500 Less 
Incr. in balances 772 | Sinkg. Fds. 7,488 
Net borrowing ... 234,365 
803,796 803,796 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
‘ Advances Total Float- 
te Bank Float ing 
Publi of | Debe 
1938 _ aad | = 
an. 15 | 612-0 (308-9 | 35-3 vee | 956°2| 344-2 
=.= | 526-0 '345°5| 49-8 | ... 921-3 | 395-3 
»o = 883-4* 49-2 coe 1 932°6) ...* 
Oct. 8 | 521-0 faze-3 49-3 4-0 | 953-4) 428-4 
15 | 526-0 |383-6| 45-8 | ... |955-4| 429-0 
» 22 | 526-0 |379-3| 41-4 vee ©|946°7| 420-7 
» 29 | 522-0 |386-1 | 44-0 vee =| 952-1! 430-1 
Nov. 5 | 517-0 |405°3 | 46-1 3-0 | 971-3) 451-4 
» 12 | 517-0 407-2} 45-4 ee | 969°7| 452-6 
~ 19 | 522-0 |403-7| 41-7 | <.. | 967-4) 445-4 
” | 3 -0 1404-1 | 45-4 we |971°5| 449-0 
Dec. 3 | 517-0 445-4 | 49-5 eee =(1,011°9 494-9 
» 10 | 507-0 465-3 | 46-7 ww. |1,019°0 512-0 
17 | 500-0 474-2 51-5 aoe 11,025°7) 525-7 
» 24 | 493-0 (495-3 | 42-1 ee |1,030°4, 537-4 
fesse 488-0 core 45-8 5:3 1,036°7, 3-4 
Jan. 7 | 474-0 524-5 | 41-0 0-7 1,040°2! 565-5 
» 14 449-0 525-5 | 37-1 |... |1,011°5 562-6 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and at the end of . it is 


the 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 














(£ millions) 
Amount Per 
- ae. 
| v ¢ | Allott 
pemect | co at 
Offered “PPlied! Anioted| = % =| mini 
| | 
1938 8. d. | 
an. 14 81-8 | 35°0 10 0-07 47 
23 58-2 | 40-0 |19 7-07, 62 
» 30 68-8 | 45-0 [25 1-42) 48 
Oct. 7 71°6 50-0 14 3-44 60 
» 14 72-6 45-0 (15 5°57) 69 
2 77-3 | 38-0 |13 8-91) 44 
, 28 72-5 | 35-0 |10 9-78) 48 
Nov. 4 67-9 | 35°0 10 5-87) 44 
» ian 62:7 | 35-0 10 6-16 52 
» 18 62-6 | 35-0 {14 11-37, 38 
» 2 69-6 | 35-0 |17 7-80| 32 
Dec, 2 74°38 | 35-0 (17 11-03) 18 
eo 68-8 | 35-0 19 2°10, 52 
» 16 70-6 30-0 (20 0-79) 27 
» 23 62-9 35-0 |22 0-45 44 
30 74:1 | 31-0 (13 8-88 37 
1939 
Jan. 6 60°3 | 25-0 [11 0-08 29 
» 13 65-1 | 22-0 10 8-69 24 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at oy option. When normal 
eee oS an, ft he OO 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
&9-day b Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
Sedaylls for each Tuesday, which are 
On Jan 13th ications at £99 17s, 
cent. for bills to parnlicet for ee Aves 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of hevinn 
week were —° to about 24 per cent. and 
applications at prices in full, Applications 
at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be paid for on Monday 
were accepted in full. 0 millions of Treasury 
bills are being offered on January 20th. 


CERTIFICATES 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
JANUARY 18, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
I : 
Bistee ssued 467,953,420 Sot. Debt.. 11,015,100 


In De- Securities... 388,607,998 
partment.. 58,460,837 | Other Secrs, 66,249 


Silver Coin.. 310,653 
a 


SSUe ...... 400,000,000 
Coin & 
Bullion... 126,414,257 


526,414,257 526,414,257 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs... 85,751,164 

owen 3,496,500 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 12,250,979 | Discs., etc.... 18,490,656 

Other Deps. : ——————- |_ Securities... 23,605,880 
Bankers ... 119,935,124 


Other Acs... 36,692,994 4 2,096,536 

—_—————— | Notes......... 58,460,837 
156,628,118 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 





186,928,597 ! 186,928,597 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 





Compared with 
jonas ad 
Both Departments an. ' 
1939 Last Last 
Week Year 








Note circulation ..,...... |}467,953)|— see ares 
Deposits :Public .... . 12,251'— 6,963 + 1,26 
Bankers’....... [119,935 + 1,796 — 4,423 










Others.....0.00 36,693, + 40, —_ 245 
Total ae ens ess) = aaa! = ates 
Capital rest’ ..... eoee 8,050) + - 
COMBINED ASSETS ST adieained 





Govt. debt and securities| 485,374 — 10,423 + 181303 
Discounts and advances 18,491,— 3,631/+ 5,524 


! securities ......... 23,672 + 1,261/+ 1,001 
Silver coin in issue dept. 311+ 27+ 299 
Goid coin and bullion.... | 127,034 — 32; — 199956 





RESERVES 
Res, of notes & coin in 
banking vee | 59,081)+ 7,659 + 7,762 
tion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— | ae 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | 34°9%) + 5°4% + 51% 


; 
@) Goud ronae to den 


posits and notes | 19-9%|+ 0°3%|—30°6% 
(“ reserve ratio ™) 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


Gold .0.0-s0e00e 






vlc pm 19-2) 12:3 
Bankers’......0+ 48-1 5 
Total aan 74-0| 169°9 
Big.Depe. Seces: or 
Discounts, etc. 22-1) 18:5 
Other 20.0000. 22:3 236 
Total ...crseeees 140:6 127°9 

Banking dept. i 0-1 


notes in 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue 
£310,653; £14, 





= Meee 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


_—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
nor Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Bank of Egypt appeared in our issue 
of December 24th; Bulgaria, Estonia, Greece, 
Lithuania and Portugal, of December 31st; Argen- 
tina, of January 7, 1939; International Settle- 
ments, Federal Reserve Reporting Members, 
Danzig, Denmark, India, Latvia, Norway and 
Sweden of January 14th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





Million $’s 


RESOURCES 5 ’ 12, 19, 
Gold certifs. on_ hand | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 9,118) 11,763) 11,868) 11,896 
Total reserves «+--+» | 9,554 12,079) 12,294) 12,341 
Total cash reserves ... 427; 306; 418; 435 
Total bills discounted 11 8 5 4 


nia a 
“]2 U-S.F.R. BANKS Jan. | Dec 


ills bt. in open mkt. 1 1 1 1 
ae bills on hand ... ll 9 5 5 
Industrial advances ... 18 16 16 15 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2,564) 2,564) 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,593) 2,588) 2,585) 2,584 
Total resources ....++++» | 12,874) 15,569) 15,601) 15,707 


LIABILITIES 
ER. notes in ciren, ... | 4,155) 4,483) 4,375) 4,338 


te of excess mr. 
“ron ore reqts, | 1,370) 2,980) 3,440) 3,560 
eek veserveaccount | 7,219) 8,472] 8,956 9,130 


135} 1,025} 873) 800 
10,289} 10,365 








Govt. deposits ....c0++» 
Total deposits ....++++ . | 7,772, 10,011 
Cap. paid in and surplus 308) 310} 311 
Total liabilicies caseesets 7 15,569) 15,601) 15,707 
Reserve to 
F.R. notes pettolnre 80: 1% /83°3% 838% 839% 


U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TREASURY COMBINED 


CES 
Monenry gold stock... | 12,755) 14,454 14,577) 14,615 


reasury and Nat. Bk. 
ee 2,639| 2,788) 2,805) 2,810 
Money in circulation... | 6,346) 6,943) 6,716) 6,666 


LIABILI 
Treasury cash and de- 
coe au F.R. Bks. | 3,756! 3,702\ 3,585 3,526 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
20, 22, 12, 19, 
1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Total gold reserves ... |3772°6 5139-9 5471-6 5622-0 
Total bills discounted 3-6} 2:4 1-2) 1-2 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 0:2 0:2 0-2) O-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 739°5| 815-4) 724-6) 724-6 
Total bills and securts. | 747°8| 821-6) 729-9, 730-0 
Deposits : Member- 
bank reserve account |3228-3/4306-7 4670 -8/4873 -2 
Reserve to deps. and 
FAR. notes .........0+. 84-9% '87-4% 89°4% 897-% 


BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs 


Jan. | Jan. ; Jan. 








> > 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Oh teil .. [58,933 87,265) 87,265, 87,265 
Bills: Commercial...... | 11,193| 10,982) 9,842) 9,571 
Bought abroad 856, 850| 781; 747 
Advances on securities | 3, 3,685; 3,686 3,476 
Thirty-day advances .| 967) 315, 839) 549 


interest: (a) 3,200] 10,000' 10,000) 10,000 
_(b) provisional ...... |31,909| 20,627 20,627 20,627 


otiable bo: 
Sinking Fund 5,580, 5,570) 5,530, 5,530 
Other assets .....s00006 | 4,212) 4,553) 4,837| 4,332 


TIES 
Notes in ci i 92,557 108013 111520 110192 
Deposits: Public ...... 3,159) 6,342) 5,270, 5,347 
Otherli _Ptivate ... 21,453, 26,584 23,669 23,430 

erliabilities ... evecee 3,540 2,907) 2,949; 3,131 
Gold to sight liabilities |50°2% 61 °9% 62°1% 62°7% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 


13, 15, 
ASSETS 1938 





REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
= 15. ‘7 vr 
Gora A573 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold sississsseesserseeeee | 70°7} 70°8| 70-8) 70-8 
which depstd, abroad] 20-3} 10-6) 10-6) 10-6 
ils at poate 15049 Si7248.317226.216944.8 
Sane ee |e eed ed es 
Investments ............ | 393-8) 845-8] 851-8] 851-8 
Other assets cseceeseree | 877°5)1421 -0)1373°5)1306°8 
Note tABELITIES 
otes in circulation ... |4857-4|7661-3'7705-1/7425-4 
er daily 


ons © | 826-611027-3] 950-0] 916-4 
Other liabilities ...-"-""* | 335-2) 443-3 3:4 


; -3| 420-4) 42 
er of note circulatn. !1-57%!1 -00% 10-99%I1-03% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 





Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
17, 19, 9, 16, 
Gold x. 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Other coi ish stg. | 16-00) 16-01) 16-03) 16-03 
Call olin, ion, &c. 5:31; 4:98) 4:96 5-24 
Secrts ang) London .. 27-50) 24-77) 19-45) 19-83 
Disc . Treas. bills | 93-78 100-94! 99-07) 98-32 
ounts and advances | 11-92) 14-82 15-83) 15-82 


Notes issued 
tsssessseeee | 50°28) 51° . 
R acu 53| 50-03) 48-53 


¢s. pm. on 7°75| 7:75| 7°75| 7°75 
Deposits, etc............. 93-22) 92:73| 86:56 87:60 


italien A 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 








Million belgas 

Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

‘ 13, 15, 5, ira 

Gold SSETS Tod 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Silver and other coin... | 4g] °’*33| 428] 3-430 
Foreign exchange, etc. 949, 9141 926 925 
= and securities.,.... 589} 592) 577) 577 
VANCES... csseeseee 33) 41 43 35 

LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 


| 
4,324 4,396 4,418] 4,301 
vt. 17) 123) 751 51 


760) __420' __445!__488 
BANK OF CANADA 








Million $’s 
Jan. { Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
ras —_| | a || 
1939 | 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... | 199-9) 225-7) 215-4) 218-9 
Gold coin and bullion | 179-7) 181-8 187-0) 189-1 


LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... | 160-5) 173-3) 174-8) 
Depocies : Dom. Govt. | 15-3) 31-4) 14:6) 13-0 
rtered banks ... | 197-4) 206-6| 205-1| 207°6 
Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities ... |53-1% 54:5%'54-2% 55-5% 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—Million Cz. kr. 


ICS... es seceee +o» | 181°5) 192-8 ae 179-5 





Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
> 7, 31, 7, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 
GOOD settetiernins _— 2,625 2,358) 2,359) 2,359 
Gold against gold liabs.| ... 336, 336) 336 


Balances abroad and | 
foreign currencies ... 500) 1,300) 1,248) 1,247 
Discounts and advances | 2,414 3,290) 3,550 3,377 
ILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 6,299) 6,740) 6,950) 6,726 
Deposits ...........+ ees 674 542) +656 «= 857 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


Jan. ; Dec. ; Dec. ; Jan. 

8, 31, 7, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 
Gold reserve ........... + | 602°6) 620°4)1128-5)1128-5 

Gold abroad notin res, | 32:0! ... | ... - 
Foreign correspondents |2089- 4 2078-5 2273-4 2227:8 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... 60°6) 96°4 98:8 98-0 
Inl. bills and home loans 1092-0 1237-7 1177-11197°4 
Finnish & foreign bonds} 495-8) 460-2) 467-7) 463-4 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |1977-4'2050-0'2085-9'2000-3 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 178:8 52:2) 243°7| 293-8 
Other |1029-2 1166-3) 849-8) 876-3 
Cover to sight liabs. ... '80-2%%'79-0%'93-8%194:9% 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengd 

Jan. , Dec. | Dec. ) Jan. 

og sa od Be 

ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 


Metal reserve: 
Gold coinand bullion} 84:0) 94-1) 124-1) 124-1 
58:3, 100°4 96°5) 93-3 


Foreign exchange ... 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs, | 398°5 452°8 511-4) 464°5 


Advances to Treasury: | 
Long term........... + 1117-2 191-3) 191-3, 193-0 
Czech- Kr. exch. 77:2 76°8) 76°7 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 414-1) 778-2) 863-4) 794-5 
Current accounts, and | | 

sight liabs. ..... sesesee | 252°7| 199-9} 195-9 213-5 
Cash certificates........ a" - ~— ali 66:0 





BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 











Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 

25, 26, 17, 24, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0; 501-3) 501-3; 501-3 
Other} 27:1) 50:0; 47-1, 46°5 


Spec. fd. for for. exch. ... | 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and advances 663-2) 493-6 471-2) 479-3 
Government bonds ... |1126°4 1411-7,1778-7/1900-3 
Agencies’ accounts ... $868) 156-3) 143-8) 175-6 


Notes issued ............ 2155-3 2132-02236 4 2543-0 
Deposits : Government | 218-7) 459-7) 556°8) 428-1 
Other 111-7, 160-6 129-6) 131-2 


BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
15, 17, 7, 14, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold and silver ......... 134-45 ea a at 
Discounts, advances & 

ts ... | 77°77| 76°82, 78°23| 75°44 
ie .. ian 3:21; 8:98) 9°34) 9-91 
Other assets .......+++++ 69°65) 59-82) 58-51) 61°10 


in circulation ... |188-40)186-73/193 68 191-44 
—- oma bills...... 81-°71| 83-11! 76°97) 79-15 
Deposits and bills...... | Sl: 72' S2° 2) * 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 
Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
8, 8, 31, 8, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 


; Gold 1,714) 1,907) 1,910) 1,910 

pe ea exchange | 453} 552) 643} 610 

Discounts and advances | 1,663 1,766, 1,771) 1,748 

Government advances | 2,238) 2,244 2,228) 2,228 
LIABILITIES 

in circulation ... | 5,797) 6: 794) 6,921| 6,786 

Sight Habilities es 2,495) 2,284 2,093} 2,187 


7 
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BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
Dec. Nov. | Nov. ; Dec. 





> | ‘> j 21, 6, 
Gold ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold weseessversssessssen 307-4 310-7, 310-7 4310-7 
ilver gbdteeneenneseusenes + | 405-3 405-8 405-8 405-8 
Discounts ............008 | 381-5 286-6 279-9 295-8 
Public departments ... | 691-8 711-6 726-0 737-0 
Other debit balances... | 632:3 723-0 705-1 827-0 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 885-0 792-7 800-4 809-9 
Public departments ... | 373-9 494-1 472-7 477°1 
Other credit balances 1092-4 1139-1 1157-6 1294-0 


N.B.—Actual value is : 433,246,000 rial: 
+ 391,696,000 rials. siete . 


NETHERLANDS BANK 











Million florins 
Jan. | Dec. { Jan. | Jan. 
3 , 9, 16, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
OD sncrtiniinns initinds 85 8/1461 -2/1461-2'1461-2 
I ccondcnaane seseesee | 17-1) 28-8) 27-4) 28-3 
Foreign bills ............ 52) 3-6} 3-6 3-2 


Loans and advances 
in current account... | 201°4) 307-6) 306-5, 305-4 
L1aBILiTIEs | 
Notes in circulation .,. | 860-1) 978-4) 987-9) 972-4 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... | 177-8) 152-8} 169-8) 174-9 
(6) Other... | 590-7! 700-4 669-5! 679-7 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Home bills, etc. ......... 2-8 8-8) 6 8:2 


Million £N.Z.’s 
Jan. } Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
> | “> 2, 9, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
attain .» | 2°80} 2-80) 2-80) 2-80 
Sterling exchange ..... - | 16°14 4-57) 4-02) 3-93 
Advances to State..... -| 7:14 14°37, 16-73 17-00 
Investments ..........0. 2:66, 3-60) 3°60, 3:60 
LIABILITIES 

Bank notes ..............- 14-73) 15-20 16-49 16°13 


Demand liabs.: State | 3:22) 3-03) 1-99 2-62 
Banks and others ... | 9:43) 6:04 7:56 7:63 
Reserves to sight liabs. 69-2°.|29°8% 26:1% 25:5% 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
6 | 106, | 31, 10, 


ASSETS 1938 | 1938 ° 1938 1939 

NE ai cdinditneatechannintin 435°2 442:3 445°2 445°3 
For. exch. and balances | 37°2 16°1 18:0 18:9 
Bills discounted ......... | 602:4 813-1 830-8 779-0 
Loans against securities 23:9 74-0 112:1 94:4 
Treas. bills discounted | 18°6 56:2 81:9 62°8 
GOOEINEB  ccceccccccccees 129°2 136-4 131°4 133:1 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 999-6 1347-5 1406-2 1325°3 
Sight liabilities : Govt 62:4) 12-6 1-4 27-4 
Sitiecececccscscees 314:2 208-1) 249°8 242:2 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 

“Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 

18, | 19, | 10, | 17, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Gold and gold exchange | 16,396 18,108 18,172) 18,172 
Clearing and other for. | j 
CRCHEMEBE.cccesccccocece 2,867; 1,315) 1,230) 1,292 
Commercial bills ...... 5,884) 11,095; 11,455, 11,487 
Agric. & urban advnes. | 1,999) 1,839) 1,816 1,804 
Treas bills issued | | 
t.losses on credits} 5,086 4,898 4,886 4,888 


State debt and adv. to 
5,619| 5,601) 5,601! 5,601 
954) 2,086 —_— 2,084 


Notes in circulation ... | 29,420! 33,794] 34,027] 34,034 
Other sight liabilities... | 11,204, 12,799] 13,320) 13,950 
Long-term liabilities... | 2,811) 4,026| 3,788) 3,776 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan.~ 
14, | 16, | 6, 13, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 22°94 26:72 26°73 26°73 





Bills discounted 3°10 10°69 5:34 5-03 

Advances to Govt ..... 3:80 2:00| 2:50; 1:90 

Inves. & other assets... | 12°78 15-29, 15°42) 16°01 
LIABILITIES | 


| { 
Notes in circulation ... | 16°05 17-18 18-25) 17-05 
Deposits: Government} 1°81) 1°88) 1:93) 2-11 
Bankers’ 


-.. | 17°76) 26°03 24-17) 25-04 
Others ...... 3-87, 4°69, 2-31) 2-20 
Cash reserves to liabili- | : 
ties to public ......... 58-2% 52-0%)57 3% 57-8% 
| 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 





Million francs 
“Jan. | Dec. ; Jan. | Jan. 
ii oe 1 fe | 
1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 





ASSETS 
ee sine siiead 2196 9)2889-6)2889 -6/2889-6 
Foreign exchange ...... | 492°0, 282°3, 280-6; 280-6 
Dicsunta ote. jin 8:1} 93-8) 140-1) 134-1 


Advances ..... 24:6} 27-7) 19-7) 19°] 
Securities ..... 31-0} 94-6) 90-9) 91-5 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... |1422-1/1663-3'1675-0'1633-3 
TNR OUINS acenceconesconians 11928 -9'1702-8 1717-2 1754-9 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
are 538,583,653 frs. 


st aah aa es Fiyestnep 
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BANK CLEARINGS 




















LONDON 
& thousands) 
ee a te from 
a 
} C 19,| Jan. 18,| Jan. Jan. 18, 
| 1937 | 1938 ge Bas | nan” | i939 
eee te 
yum oO 
wkg. days : | % 6 6 16 15 
! 
Town .... _. {2,890,859 2,978,386. + 3-0 677,007 627, 665, 1,979,954 1,715,018 
Metropolitan... | 179,477 170,703 — 4-9 45,131 43,637, 132,058, 110,706 
Country ......... | 313,695 299,527 — 4-5 80,129 78,214, 238,632) 207,378 
ne 3,384, 031 3,448,616 + 1-9 802,267 749,516 2,350,644) 2,033,102 





t Based on average so warking day. 











PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
$$ 
{ Week ended e from 
Month of December Saturday — 1 to 
| ae ——— — ae | 
| | | Change Jan. 15, Jan. 14, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 14, 
| 1937 | 1938 ("+ 1938 | 1939 | 1938 |" 1939 











elitien’ Me 
er 
No. of working | i 
days :— 25 25 % | 6 6 13 12 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,115 11,062 |— 8-6 2,876 | 2,506 | 7,122| 6,294 
BRADFORD .... | 3,754 3,634 |— 3-1 876 725 | »866 1,987 
BRISTOL......... 5,494 5,154 — 6-1 1,243 | 1,219 2,748 2,694 
TT Ths dcsnpesnsonbe | 3,719 3,402 — 8-5 919 71 1, 1,737 
* RGSERGEERS | 4,045 4,278 |+ 5°7, 788 | 1,027 2,514 2,396 
LEICESTER .... 3,202 | 3,114 — 2-7 826 820 1,921 1,781 
LIVERPOOL... 26,268 21,516 _—18-0 5,806 | 5,213 13,300* | — 
MANCHESTER 44,109 | 39,675 _—10-0 10,091 9, 24,616 | 21,494 
NEWCASTLE.. 6,675 | 6,571 j— 1-5 1,558 | 1,423 3,349 3,247 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,206 2,157 |\— 2:2 523 | 513 1,410 1,262 
SHEFFIELD .... 5,141 4,787 — 6:8 1,069 | 950 3,326 | 2,688 





——e —_—— 
Total : 11 Towns. | 116,728 105,350 — 9:7 26,575 24,837 | 64,168 | 56,623 
— | 6,814 | 5,570 reeey 16,185¢ 


¢ Based on average working day. 





* Estimated. + 2 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Jan. 12, a 13, a, 14, ‘Jan. 16, = 17, \yen. 18, Jan, = 
; 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 _= 
i i i 





Bank rate (changed, % | % 9 
from 212% June 30, . 7 to % % % % 
2 2 2 2 2 2 


BONED Sacdlbsvanasestace rsa 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ coats ois | 7se-%e 1739-916 | 1739-916 | 1739-916 | 1759-916 | 1732-216 





Marketrates of discount | 











3 months’ do. ...... i 9) | 1Tz9—91g | 17z9-9i6 1739-916) 17g9-91¢ | 17 32-9 6 
oe lee “3 | Ties, | Gers | ge | Mere | Mie %8 | Se 8 
“pease vi . | 5g—11 
oT ccceary tilts i ‘| weed a—3q 5g-llig | Sg—Llig | 5g—llig 
2 Months’ .......00+++ | 6 | 1739-916 | 1739-16 | 1752-6 1752-216 1739-916 | 1732-916 
months’ ............ } 91g | 1739-916 | 1739-916 | 17 17 a7 1735-9 
tage pas aie we | led it 12-1 a1") ie iris fl 
Short ...........00000+ a ‘" | 8 a Yel Ip-1 ae l 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. ly 2 lg 2 7 
L at call | 2 lp lp lg lg lg 
EGET acrccccitberines |B, 3 3 3 Bq 5, Bs 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short | 
i | | 
-3.Months 4 Months | 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
1938 | % | % % % % 
Dec. 22... | 12-2 | I-tig | i-Ihg | t-1g | 212-3 23,14 3314 
~ 29... | 1p—2 llg 1; 1 210-3 234-314 3-312 
Jan. 5°39 Ip-l | 16 6-58 34 212-3 | 234-3lg | 3-31g 
» 12...) lel ie SigSg | Uyg—5q 2io-3 | 25g-3g | 3-31Q 
» 19... | Ip-1 | 1739-91 916-58 5g—lig 212-3 234-314 3-31g 





NEW YORK 
wae pany cables the following money and exchange rates in 


Jan. 19, Dec. 21, Dec. 
1938 : 338 ise bem & Jon. Al. Je jen. _1% 


Call money ......-....cececeeces ’ 1 i ; ? * 

Time money (90 days’ mixed 
coll.) ... area mhadan 1ly 1 " t lg lg ll, 
90 lp ly 


a 
i 
mk 


January 21, 1939 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a2) Active Exchanges 
eee of the a business) 








Par of Jan oral re 
Lond an. 16, | Jan. 17, | Jan. 18, | 
nen jppet | 1939” | "1939 Bor | Ba") 1939 "| “ 1939 "i a 
New New York, 8.. | $.. | $4-862514- “se senlacore | 4 eae leore:, OTe |e tore 4: 675, se 675 
Montreal, $ .. | 4°8625:4-701.- |4- 70 *gemi-72 471572" 4 71-72 4-70 Fe 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 |177ig-ip |177g—lp_ 177 17M y6-8s ITM 17! 
The 
Brussels, Bel....| 35-00a |27-60-67|27-60-67 (27-64-69 27-63-67 27-65-71 27-67-25 
Milan, L. ..... | 92-464 (98%s7g. |885e-79 (885e-89 (8854-89 885-8915 887;-991, 


| 88-751 | 88-751 | 88-901 | 88-85i | 88-88: 88-98; 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2219 20-65-69) 20-66-70/20 -67-72/20 - 68-72 20-70-75 20-71-76 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 (540-555 340-355 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 |8- os ‘Me 8: slg. iP 60-62 8: ol 861- 
lo) 631 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 {11-62-69/11-62-65)11- o-sni 63-66 11; 40s 11-66-70 


Registered 
Marks c 5412-5910! 55-60 [5512-601,' 56-61 15519~ \551 - 
6012 60! 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. he 172939— 172852 re |172939— |1729 on . 
52} 32) 519 1x2 2 7) 
Hong Kone $ ‘ i 147g-1515 1479-1519 1479-1519 1479-151 147-151 1g 147 e151 lg 
Sh - 4 8-8 8-854 | 8-834 | 8-834 
Rio, Mil........ |¢5°899d. 31ig%m 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3ligtm 
(20: 37- pe 20°34- |20-34- 20-36-20: 34- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 





44g 44g) 44g 42g, 44g 4lg 
17-13h'| 17-13h | 1T-13Ae| TBR! -17-1BR 1T-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. | 40 "| 117e (J) | tive () | 117e (2) | A17e WZ) | ALTe) | 117i) 
Montevideo, $| 51d. 1814-1914 1814-1914 18lg—1914 181g-1914 1814-1915 1814-1914 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 2 


ee ey 2219-231p'2219— 221 >- 


23 lol 230! 
Mexico, Pes... | 9°76 | Unq’t’d | Ungq’r’'d) Ung’t’d Ungq’t’d Ungq’t’d | Unq’r'd 


Manila, Pes. .. | ¢25-66d.) er 25%6- 25%e- pr 125%6- (25% ws 


1516) 1546 1515 
Moscow, Rbis. eee 24: 7634 '24° ee 24: 7654 |24°7753- 24-80- "(24-82- 
779i 771g! 779 _TT4) 8083 8233 





~ Usance : T." T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 
per unit of local” currency. ¢ Par 8-235ls2 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. Average remittance rate for 
aera, (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (mm) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 
Par of 
Exch. 


January 13, January 18, January 19, 
per £ 1939 1939 1939 


2261-227 2261-227 
100-300/ 100-300! 
111-50) 

110-11053 
2319-24 
136-137 
2419-25 
2410-25 

2454-2554 
650-670 

575* 
589k 
203-213 

2714-2814 
370-400 

1754-1854 

19-85-95 

19-35-45 

ao 

9753-58 . 
1315;9-14lig | 13)5:6-14116 
2715;6-281;6 | 2715\6-281i6 

8 59-63 8-59-62 


221ie— 16 221\6-16 


22612-227 
100-300] 





Alexandria, . 9739-52 
Kobe, Yen .........0000 ae et 58d. 1315; 6-14lig 


1D iioenceanacs 2713) 6-28116 
Batavia, F. ......... bcicwee 12-11 8-57-60 


7] $21-82d. 221; 6-516 


~ Usance: T.T., except t Alexandria ( (Sight). | *S * Sellers. +! hence ner w unit of local 

qusemey. § Par, 197-105,6 since is “ anion on way 17, 1934 — 
amnente 00 the Bank of land. j) nder Anglo-Spanis 

oe nder Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 


— 


Jan. 13, | Jan. 14, jen. 16 | Jon, 1 17, Jan. 18, | Jan. 19, 






































London on 1939 1939 1939 1939 
Per£ | Per£ Per £ £ Per k Per £ | Perk 
, @) —@ | @ 
New York 1 Month | | Bie-t 6 1 19-33 
cent. 1 norte lig i's sete 
134-153 | 1 a-1s | 
(d) (d) 
— pepe | be 
i 16~ 
me a bg—34 
| » | ,(), 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month | 134-114 | 11 il it 
cent.4 | 2 42‘) "Eh, 2iz-2 | Blg-14 | 24-14 
41p-3lg | 4-312 31g-3 | Sig-2lg | 32-22 
(d) 
Brussels, ip-Pat 
cent. ar-2 


1-2 1-2 
2-4 1-3 


~-_- toe 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 

























































































































Ww 
NEW YORK Week ended January 19, 1939 
——_"— pre _ Imports a ” 
re ae fhpern 
Jan. 12, | Jan. 13, | Jan. 14, Jan. 16 | Sain. 17, ; of psa - - - 
an. 1 ‘i 
New York on 1939 1939 1939 1939" 1939 , 18 8, From Bullion Coin | To | Bullion | Coin 
ondon :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cer Gotp ety en cs 
U0 deve | 46632 46656 466156 46615— 467! Cm South Africa... 37402 £ PE ce £ £ 
Cables ...++++ + | 46714 467\16 4671lig «= 4671l1g 0 4681 : 0 S. Rhodesia ........... 21,233 1 Nether RoR = 6 
Demand «..+++ » | 4671g | 4661516 467%16 467%6 468 4683, | British E. Africa ..... | 17,585 es Fee erlands.......... } tee 216,641 
Paris Fr a 2:6353 i 2-633, 2:°637; 2:64 - 20 Netherlands 26.01 aoe TAMCE......cceeeeeeens ee 31,485 
, Brussels, Bel st 116-80 ° 116-91 [16-91 16-911) 16-911. | 19.94% | Switzerland 22222002. 64344 21457 | Unie Sed aie | 
eat . ° . . © : a ’ ates ....... »574, 
2 cones o eeseveeee TF ee ae 5. ae Ag-3sie 22-591. | 22-59 —- aetdécueoseodane 33,648 dea Central & S. Am.... 14°025 oe 
5 help Lie corres ait 1S 0-14 00-15 ds | aon’ | foer, | mee | | ane 
D Amsterdam, Guilder... 54°38 $435 54-36 * 54-3519 54-32 | 54-281 Total® ....cecesee . 243,982 398,378 Total 2,601,444 | 256,567 
4 Copeebagens re 2 oe = Ss 20-88 20:88 20-90 | 20-01 - San a ere 2,601,444 | 256,567 
10, Kr. .....cccccccseeecs 2 4 23-50 23-50 23-52 | 23-53 ___ SILVER Sivan | 
6 Stockholm, Ke. ccses sooee 24°06 24-05 24-08 24°08 24°10 | 24-11 re 13,435 eee Norway 1,09 
5 Athens. Dr. .......+seeeees 0-853, | 0-855, | 0-857g | 0-857, | 0-857, 0-86 New Zealand ......... sa 7,900 | Denmark... ao. 
Montreal, Can. $ «...+-++ 99°150 99-135 99-125 99-150 99-210 99-310 | CORTINII creccsteccseese 2,735 ‘ Se cicninesesans: wo 
Yokohama, Yen ...cc+++s 27:26 27:25) 27-29) 27-28 27-31 27-32, | Belgium «...sessessee 8,405  ... | Germany ............ 46300 
Shanghai, $.......cveeeeees 16°43 16°45 16°45 16-38 16°32 16-32 peance pidbdooesteeiiemene 82,791 176 France................, oes 
B. Aires, PESO ...seseeeees 28:98 28:97 29-01 29-01 29:04 29-05 Trad sicesssssesssese a 4,536 Turkey oo... | 58,590 
Rio, Milreist .....+..++++- 595 5°95 5°95 5:95 5-95 5-95 | British Guiana......... oh 650 Other Countries ... 513 | “at 
) | | Ss ateeaerpiietaeate eatcmaaesiiatintiaaas 
— en ee ma SO scnttieinis 107,478 15,09 : a ee 
| Usance: T.T. + Official. ani ae 097 TOM wissciccrses 111,248 lil 
) * Including other countries. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIA CE SHEETS 
CIAL BANK LIMITED MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) 
(£ thousands) 
LIABILITIES 31, 31, ASSETS 31, 31, no Dec. Dec. Dec. 
> - 1937 1938 19371038 19371938 
Share capital issued :— Coin, notes, etc. ...... 32,449 s4521 LIABILITIES £ £ ASSETS £ £ 
ano 2 A ee ’ Salences with other > a ane et a Coin, Notes, etc. ......... 53,968 53,651 
wit Pai 420 420!  Banks.......... wit alances with oth 
nseaie 2, eas SOO) eR accetevuns 14990 MUSE sigh Paid noon. 717374173 | Banks ......ccceoseesus ~, 18,701 17,813 
1 AL Paid ine 19889 74889.) BOLI CE oem 21,846 17,991 ce eee Oe ae eS me | 
£1, fully Bills discounted ...... 35,098 32,190 3 or ,731 £1, fully , , Rn. . - 25,449 25,089 
nein 1,170 1,170 Investments ............ 85,975 83,358 , a ee - 117,386 118,869 
Reserve fund ......... 8,500 8,500 Bank of British West > MS sniiinaeuninnean 3,176 3,182 Bills discounted.. 83,159 48,499 
Profit and loss 0... 574574 Africa 50 s | nd pay cccccascge Siew Soyer | Cone 207,948 209,010 
ment deposit and §- | Lloyds and National ice payable Fe Midland Bank executor 
ether eccounts...... 320,538 310,383 Lioyds oe — 0 600 | 900 87D | Lome) eescccecccecceeces.-. 250 245 
Acceptances, etc. ...... 9,532 7,952 Yorkshire Penn Bank 281 381 Profit and loss...........-. 591 628 , Acceptances, etc. ......... 20,730 17,218 
, | Coutts and Saleen 2.000 2 Current deposit and Bank premises ............ 8,837 8,870 
| Grindlay and fee "aie ota |, other accounts ......... 496,296 462,742 | Other properties........... 844 #819 
Adena 140,445 139,586 | ACCeptances .......000000 - 12,080 8,734 Yorkshire Penny Bank... 938 938 
Bank quemdees teereeeees 7204 7°304 Engagements ...........+. 8,650 8,484 ' Belfast Banking ........... 1,756 1,796 
Acceptances, ten 9°532 7952 Clydesdale Bank........... 3,141 3,195 
cuatinaienis <uliumapenene ew acahae ; Nth. of Scotland Bank... 2,540 2,580 
, ene .» 348,623 336,888 Total 348,623 336,888 | Midland Bank executor 
ae ee ” 7 SU cikdiatdacmecasectieaneuns 437 445 
mene a BANK LIMITED re 546,084 509,037 |  iciitccnensntens 546,084 509,037 
(£ thousands) 
Dec. 5 
Liasinimies _— aaaiala Dec. Dee. LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
1937 1938 1937 1938 (£ 
thousands) 
1,896,000 “ A |, shaves ? Fd le cree ce 8,675 e4s1 Dec. Dee. Dec. Dec 
sre tod Pele «nn ----- 1,896 1,896 | Balances with other _ : 1, os, | 31, 31, 
as full shares TD 3,018 3,242 LIABILITIES 1937 1938 | ASSETS 1937 = 1938 
“a ion he age 316 316 | Money at call and | saseeene eae op £ &- 1 —_ £ £ 
? ; ° TE ad akin cca 8,283 8,630 372,956 ““ A” shares SEED .cncescoseccrasesseosees 43,841 40,420 
pal: Suly paid cetes 764 764 | Bills ‘of exchange...... 5,480 6,201 | £5 with £1 paid up... 14,373 14,373 | Balances with other bks. 17,442 17,229 
Dividerd he eli: 2,976 2,976 | Brit. Govt. securities 27,037 26,717 1,437,296 ““B” shares Money at call and notice 24,541 30,564 
oo hen te half- we | Dominion & Colonial | £1 fully paid............ 1,437 1,437 | With banks abroad ...... 2,625 2,557 
Profi ner 31, 1938. 195 188 Govt. securities alia 2,310 2,269 Reserve fund occcecccceges 9, 500 9,500 | | British Govt. Treas. Bills 39,250 34,265 
c tandloss ......... 286 288 | Other investments ... 275 282 Profit and loss.........-+++ 1,198 1,179 | British bills of exchange 2,706 4,623 
— deposit and SN Sn cians 30,835 32,584 Current, deposit & other Colonial & foreign bills 1,061 2,067 
— er accounts ...... 81,060 83,469 | Acceptances ............ 9,347 9,028 GOGTUTIED 0...00000000008. 410,071 397,667 | Investments................ ae 003 107,907 
en obedabdseten 772 593 | Bank property......... 1,580 1,621 Notes in circulation - Nat. Bank of Scotland... 2,925 3, 023 
NGorsements ......... 8,575 8,435 of Man). Sa 7 7 | Indian Premises Co. .... 55 55 
T Acceptances .. oie .. 3,610 2,931 Lloyds, etc., Foreign Bk. 600 600 
Oe - ce 96,840 98,925 Wee cccccecte 96,840 98,925 Endorsements 24,902 37,611 — and advances ..... 170,844 164,402 
tems in transit............ 7,524 7,212 
Other assets ........0.0200 1,641 1,740 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED Bank premises............- 7,528 7,499 
(£ thousands) —— hiinencnasienaes aa'oo2 dfn 
NGOTSEMEMIS ....ceceeeee 9 
_— = — oa ities 465,098 464,705 | Total ..s.sssesseesevess 465,098 464,705 
Lassuures 1937 1938 1937 = 1938 { 
7,070,090 £4 shares, £1 Tilia cesta tite opens sis7s. sfo7 NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
248 167 Zi, Seenddde ecbhabon 7,071 7,071 Balances with other banks 13,884 12,775 | ‘ 
£1, fully paid 2,249 2 249 | Money at call and notice 27,899 20,803 (£ thousands) 
conve deposit. ese. ales ills discounted............ 51,78 , Dec. Dec. | Dec De 
» etc. a/c 368,855 346,221 | Investments .........000 112,013 112,186 : , , , a 
py = circulation, Isle se iene. re """ 136.455 134,130 | LIABILITIES 1937 ar | ASSETS -_ = 
Acceptances, ete. 27" 20,945 24,176 | Westminster Foreign Bk. 20 Tee ajay | Capital paid up. .......+: 1,000 1,000 | Cash .......scccsesseesseeees 1,042 1,158 
Profit and loss 1,185 1,090 | Ulster Bank 1912 1.912 | Reserve fund  ........000 1,050 1,100 | Investments .. woe 12,400 5, on 
. ° ee 5092 5.057 | Deposits, etc. «s+ 37,409 41,201 , Loans. ..........++ ne . 2 
r PPT nepencnecanewengetes 5 : | Bills re-discounted ...... 16,770 9,020 = eee —- $5,964 
Otal ......... 409,639 390,140 T | Rebate .........ceseseeveees 3 .... | Interest receivable ...... 
sesees . 5 ‘Otal .........++++-- 409,639 390,140 7 
Profit and loss ........++++ 306 304 | Freehold premises ...... 100 io 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED TUG cinckihisictloiin 56,891 52,625 iis ccs 56,891 52,625 
(£ thousands) 
Lasse Dec. Dee. Dec. Dec. UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF LONDON 
me 1937 i958 _ 1937 1938 LIMITED 
MEP 500 £5 “A” shares, Coin, notes, etc. .......++ aoa ahos | : & thousands) 
313.360 £ 1,562 1,562 cece par pewree —_ a td is _ a | lie oe Bes. 
at call and notice 6, . 2 =a 2 , 
ly paid 313 313 | Bills discounted 2,085 1,504 1937 1938 | -_ 
i nvest™men ee 11,505 11, 6. ’ Pe ! ~ 
pre - oo e even . 14,357 14,175 | Stock issued ........eeeeees 2,750 2,750 | Cash ........sceeceeeereerees 1,563 1,503 
Profi 117 117 | Bank premises 1,068 1,040 | Reserve ....-scsceereeresees 1,000 1,000 | Investments ............... 9,542 6,265 
‘om . a on | ERRMRE siutidaassengeincie 56,153 51,505 | Loans .......ccccccscseee 2,206 3,269 
Curr 149 86 | Acceptances .........+++++ 435 457 | oans_ 
ear Endorsements 1,091 1,539 | Bills re-discounted ...... 10,167 9,083 Bills discounted ......... 57,011 53,632 
A accounts 38,564 38,335 | Rebate provision and res. 359 361 | Debtors............-...000 264 230 
Cceptances ....... eee 435 457 Final dividend ...........+ 129 125 | Union Discount Sub. Co. 100 100 
amnente 1,091 1,539 Profit and loss .......++++ 203 250 | Premises ........sseseeeee 5 75 
Total 43,033 43,311 | ee cee 43,033 43,311 Titel cessesse esses 705761 65,074 Tas... esses 70,761 65,074 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 







































Gross Receipts, | -- Aggregate Gross Receipts Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
week ended Jan. 15 | 2 weeks “Tor Week Receipts P 
(£7000) ue (£000) 
ee |.) 1 CS ti i nr 
| aeltgladi ae. ab $3) $2 33 ae id | + o - 1938 | + or ~ 
£90\/25/)80'08)' 96 3 itotiinatndeatieininiaaitiaiiies East ED 
22/52/3016 rs | & $3 fs) ar Rs. Rs. — a 
imslze % |__| Bengal &N. Western | 13 [Dec, 31) $11,92,795|+ 38,711) 91,71,286'— 66.198 
eager se. 8 i | -Nagpur ...... 39 31) $29,09,000|— 1,16,607! 6,84,43,930 —11,53.177 
L. M. & S.— = | H | | _ Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 40 jJan. 10) $34,69,000) + 1,21,000/ 8,95,53,000' — 11,27,000 
SE jciaitoiiced 380 480 324 804 1,184) 762, 929 628\ 1,557, 2,319 Madras & S. Mab.... | 37 {Dec. 20} $23,65,000) + 2,07,575| 5,27,15,620 + 28,62,217 
SD centennial | 368 401) 323, 724 1,092, 734) 746 601| 1,347, 2,081 | S. Indian .............. 37.|__20)_ $14,24,059! — 1,41,145) 3,94,59,819| —“4'63'529 
& N.E. DSc | ee oe ecaee — 
? 38 _—.. soil | 255 334 287 621 876) 517 631 542 1,173 1,690 + 10 days. t 11 days, 
- Jeo 253, 269 291 560 813, 497 42} 508 996, 1,493 
Great Western— | ‘} | 
pee | 165 196 133 329 494 334 385 261, 646 980 
SOD sctutasccieened 163 170 119 289 452! 331 334) 236) 570, 90! CANADIAN 
Southern— | | ssn eremiperenasecnnaseineenigenionnataad i ilendscsiteaehitareaapemaetantaan nme oy 
OO ead 261 58 40 98 35% 527) 110, 71, 181 708 | , ee $ $ a 
SEP nccisnicabiieal 262 52 40 92 354 522, 99 68 167 689| Canadian National ..| 2 Jan.’ 14  3,115,003/+ 47,586 [5,922,260,+ 135,082 
era Da IE TS S| NN RE Canadian Pacific...... | 2 | 14 __2,126,000\— 235,000 _/4,252,000|— 397/000 
Total— i| j | ' 
IED scneisinnignsil 1061 1068 784 1852 2,913 |, 2,140 2,055, 1,502, 3,557, 5,697 
TUDE conssinstnsadia 1046, 892, 773 1665 2,711 || 2,084 1,671) 1,409 3,080, 5,164 
neesinceentenasiainsal i hie Reid ! SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
(a) Week ended Jan. 14. . 
CUMULATIVE Ae Wet COMPARISONS AanetegEt <oo.cescee 2 |Jan. 5 £32.0% a 38800 2029 - 15,050 
mvcsisnssetitaamtatsa catia IU clait dap  aalaiias : | , - »100'+ 203,900 
Argentine N.E, ...... | 28 Jan. 14 ° 8,666|— 1427 Seeasdi “itee 
L.M.S. | LN.BR.| yirett | Southern | B.A. and Pacific...... 28 Jan. 14 Seeatalt “Steel Panel tare 
| ai tone. _-__ | BA. Central ......00 27 Dec. 31) _fi0s.s00 + ior 522087,900 373,00) 
~~ Cumulative Figures l £ £ £ £ r ee 7808000) — 487,000) 59,756,000 — 1,433,000 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over | | nee ee ee oe “] “$9561000| + 119,000] 197290:000, — 1,917, 03 
oan io. second half 1938, | | 780 | — 038 | — 318 | — 105 | BA. Wester ......0+ | 28 pam 144 #£53,102\+  7,382| 1,196,650 — *sie'ens 
nd half 1937 ............ — 2,423 | -1,812 |- 92% |-— 54 | | | { $2,175,500 + 114,500, 49,990,700, —9,114,200 
a tore te : cat Urea |ar hen, af eens? garg SaRMS Bas 
over — } ’ —_ > ’ ’ ‘y 
2 weeks to Jan. 15, 1939 ...... =m i-m)- we i- | eee 7 af£i5,879|— 2119) 500,641)+ 29,187 
Weekly Figures , - , i Leopoldina eoesccesccee 2 Jan. 14; “24 seal i 5116. a8 268| 4. 10,906 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | — 119 | —98-50 | —-39-50 |~— 950 | ; ; | £24,988/+ 5,116) »268'+ 10, 
Latest week compared with 1938....| — 92 ~« ae os an ian 5 | Mexican Railway..... 2 Jan. 14 P268,800) + 16,6003 514,600 + 48,300 
Latest week compared with average b  BERBBOE on ncccocccscccegs 2 Jan. 15 at£3,819|— 2,957) te 
TINIE osnecmnsiendutbicebemeens t— 29 '-— 14 '!-— 102 |- 18 United of Havana... | 28 Jan. 14) —£18,553!— 1,723) —-452,619|— 30,087 


ye RA ; * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 
___TRISH_ R AILW AY TR FFICS t Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. hn Receipts in Uruguayan 


currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 


Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts 
January 13, 1939 2 weeks 
(£°000) (£"000) 


[| | ——_ —“—- SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
| Pass. | Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods Total 











eae | oc”. he a es | ltl 
siieeamailiialiiiighidiaanal Transit it 7 1 \Jan. 10 $55 3001 — 44 2001 & a 

Belfast & Co. Down ... | 

a aca ea 1:8 0-4 2-2 + 10 days. 

Rd | 42-7 0-3 2-0 
Goes Northern ......... 

1 ie AMERICAN RAILROADS 
oe ~ revems ualionhdati 8 =e _ —————L ae 

19D. cscccccccccccecsccceeee] 28° | 30-2 | 67-2 Gules den | Ge 1 Ue Months Comgenss 
eas nae ae ar ea Sat 1938 937 


aan, 1937 








paid oe oe we $ 
‘ : Baltimore and {Gross | 12,132,000 | + 383,000 | 122,624,000 | — 35,038,000 
| Receipts Bia sibsieatiace Nett | 1,675,000 | + _ 777,000 | 13,112,000 | —11,095,000 
coool Go | NE naw Ne | 73939000 | 4 1355900 | E-PIsam | —Se2e\00 

; * ti eeeceeees et a , 3 > ’ ee oe 

Week ending Jan. 14, 1939, before pooling .......... eeeee sti,s00 + 8,300 a Gross | 32,708,000 t "156,000 327,613,000 | —98,185,000 
Total, 2D Weeks 00 Gate 2...cccccscsecescovsscoes srccsseeseseeeses | 16,473,100 | + 173,300 ifroad ....... Nett 6,681,000 | + 3,002,000 | 50,762,000 | — 19,0 ae 
: s<. J Gross | 17,486,000 61,000 | 183,196,000 | —25,352,00 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 s...cccscsesee 29,388,200 | + 657,100 | Southern Pacific 4 Nery" | “3°O82'O00 | 4. a,256°000 | -12:257:000 | — 9,250,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 2.0.0.0... 28,732,000 | + 255,000 | nin Pacific.....¢ Gt0ss | 14,533,000 | + 1) 136,262,000 | — 13,707,000 
L.P.1T.B, receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... 30,923,828 | + 676,450 | “mion “** Nett | 3,207,000 | + 140,000 | 17,221,000 | — 3,349,000 


London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938.. | 42,120,179 | + 742,250 ~~ + Net operating income 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 























*Int. are *Int. | 
Company Company or | Total | Pay- Compan oe Tn 
a tFinal : Binet | 1M | able | Year 
Bank of Toland Brixton Estate 7 ii | 2 
Hibernian Bank -..... Brotherhood (Peter) _ at ” a. 
Imperial of India Cent. Commil. Prpts. |(a) 5* oh 
Isle of M ak | 8 Cinzano  ..........-..0, a 
Northern Bank * A* ae ~ =e (10? etl 
- oe. B Dixor, Ltd. ............ 
mm i eet cose i we Jan. 31 
w1,,-4 Ensign Lamps ......... 10 ; Feb. 
ina -tim. & Gen... For. & Co. Inv. ....... let} 419} < 
Jogawantalawa Tea F 4 8 |Feb. 1 
(Perak) Rub eae 5 3 
Kuala Kar ar Pintns Rly. 5 es 
Gov. Stk. & Other Sct.| ... 
Beralt Tin, etc. .... G.R.A. Trust ......... (a)25t (ao |<. 
East ia Head Wrightson & Co. 
Siamese Tin ......... Hilton Main ........... iis 
Wankie Colliery Holborn Viaduct Land| ... ; 
INDUSTRIALS Bricks... | "4 “§ 
London Larkins (S. C.) & Sons | $83,t | +12 
— CW.) neresseee atte $12h2 ¢ Free of tax. (a) Paid on a larger capital. 
(Thos.) & Do. aid 7/15/1 ~e 6) Paid on smaller tal. © For half-year. 
Brewery Unit Trust... /$3-759 250d Loveys (John) & Co. | *.. F 1) Paid on £396,000 capital." (v) 6 per cent. paid 
Piston Lunt (Richard) ........' Figt! 1219 of tax. — (w) Paid on £297,000 capital. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 








EET ee ee ae oe $$ i ia SS se ig 
Net Profit | | A ie Se Ite —_ 4 
Balance | After | Amount || ———— eee ee ae ay 9 
Y | Payment | Available Dividend | . . 7% 
ear from | n Year 
Company Ending Last | of for Seen een SSaaEEEinEeeeeeee Carried to} 1] : 
Account | Deben- | Distri- Pref Ordinary Reserve, | Balance || Co 6 
/ ture | bution — ce, ___| Deprecia- Forward Net | Divi- 
| Interest | EE pace | Rate | tion, etc, | || Profit | dend 
—_—_—_———_ pene en ————— -—-_______~ ease ee Be Ne ae Boa. 
Banks £ | + £ i £ 0/ | 
| | | | | £ | 9% 
Bank of Ireland .....++++. vesve | Dec. 31] 126,988 379,821 506,809, Ma oe | % 
Belfast Banking ......ss+s+++. . | Dec. 31} 55,707, 103,929 159,636. | ee | Py Meare Soares Ie 
Clydesdale Bank.......+++++++ » | Dec. 31} 91,173, 316.941 408,114)... | 208,000 16 | 105,000 See, eres @ 
District Bank .....seseeereee ws | Dec, 31 oem 508,808 794,419)... | 376,525 18} & 10 130,000 287,894, 519,255 174 : 
Hibernian Bank ......++++0+0« . | Dec, 31 27,454 37,900 65,354 | | 30,000 —-12pa | | | & 10 i 
| 00 oid pa 5,000 30,354|| *40,468) 12pa : 
Isle of Man Bank......++++- adi a 31} 11,358 30,647 42,005 eeail 1 918000 12.- ps | 12,000, 12,005) 30,870 12/-ps 
Lloyds Bank 00000000000000800 bd “a . 524,704 1,705,301 2,230,005 | eee { "52,102 “R” 5 } 400,000 527,456 1,832,501 : _ ‘ a 
Midland Bank..........sssesees c. 31 591,044 2,445,671 3,036,715 oun 1,758,400 ; 
Munster and Leinster....... -- | Dec. 31* 45,218 68,507 "113,725 | aoa °"45,000 13+ “sa0 nc anaes 13+ ol 
Northern Bank .......sseeeees Dec. 31} 68,738 79,813 148,551)... | 47,578 10} &5$| 31,500 69,473, 82,251 114 & 4 
The National Bank ........... .|Dec.31* 40,610 104,348 144,958! ... | 90,000.12 12,500 42,458 109,686 3 


National Provincial Bank ... Dec. 31! 573,715, 1,771,785 2,345,500| ... | 1,421,912 15 350,000 573,588 1,874,960, 15 


. ! i | | 
National Discount Co. ...... | Dec. 31| 216,762) 195,203 411,965! ... | 139,303 10&26| 55,000 217,572 188,96110& 26 
| ai 
| “13,000 40,246 38,087, 124 
| 





Woolworth (F. W.) and Co. | Dec. 31 | 4,500,925 4,929,396 9,430,321 217,500 3,534,375, 65 210,000 5,468,446 4,792,947, 60 


Tramways and Omnibus | 
National a GEEs: veecee Dec. 31 | 30,443, 127,872 158,315 | 17,500 100,000, 8T 
rusts 
Debenture Corporation ...... | Dec. 31 | 66,820, 125,215 192,035) 36,250 72,500, 10 


Provincial Bank of Ireland... | Dec.31*) = 40.171, 37,544 77,715 | | 24,469 «124 
Ulster Ratt...evcnsscorasstone Dec. 31| 78,344 179,954 258,298| ... | 140,000, 14t 50,000 68,298 183,873) 14F 
Union Discount Co. of Lndn Dec. 31; 203,264 261,158 464,422)... | 199,375 10 | 15,000 250,047, 250,538 _10 if 
Westminster Bank .......+00+ Dec. 31} 496,018, 1,557,161, 2,053,179 |... | 1,126,595, 18 & 124) 400,000 526,584, 1,750,590, 20 & _ 
ill , | | 12} ait 
Wiliams Deacon’s Bank |. Dec. 31} 148,592 301,418 450,010 | + | 234,375 124 | 130,000 85,635, 310,921 12} | 
sof9 | | | : 
Smith’s Dock Company...... | Sept. 30) 27,025, 92,442, 119,467) 3,625 54,375 74 | 30,000 31,467)| 148,852, 7 i 
’ ’ ° | | | 1} ; ie 
Aldford House (Park Lane) | Dec. 24 1,705 9,933 11,638} 6,000) 3,526 «6 | _C.. 2,112|| 10,736, 6 3 
Blantyre and East Africa...... | Sept.30| 11,030, 35,181 46,211| 460,» «12,000. 10 | = 15,000 18,751) 24,224 10 a 
Cutetand Dist eee Oct. 31 8,042, 8,867 16,909; 6,105... | «| «4397 6,407) 13,917 Nill 
Bb. | i 
MAMINGD scnesididocnstie vee [Oct. 31] 20,066; 69,246, 89,312 7,250 36,250 10 | a 45,812) 50,555, 10 ; 
Law Debenture Corp. .....2 |Dec. 31]... 4744 47.944| 7,250.4 79527} 14 | = 693, .. || 61,045, 14 ‘| 
London & Westcliff Prpts.... | Sept. 30 8,635 12,044  20,679| 8,800 5,220 4 | .. 6,659| 21,907) 6 
Northern Corporation ...... . | Dec. 31 6,185, 17,494 23,679! 10,000 4,000 16 | 2,500 7,179 17,407 16 df 
Trans. & Delagoa Bay Inv... | Aug. 31 173,924 120,825 294,749/ ... | 90,187, 32$(¢)| 15,000, 189,562), 120,141 324(¢) ty 
, Cycle and Aviation | | | 1] ei 
Leyland Motors aceabitaeelat Sept.30| 84,470 745,635 830,105 49,482, 163,125, 25 | 479,514 137,984 | 726,010 25 li 
ubber i | 1} i i| fis 
BONE xreradiusedsihanciibinets Sept. 30 2,021, 14,038 16,059)|_... 9,695, 6 | 3,800 2,564, 17,977, 74 | 
Sedenak ia ogee Oct.31 | 11,238 17,892 29,130)... 12,629, 4 | 5,000 11,501) 43,048 12 
ops and Stores | 
Stead & Simpson .........++ . | Dec. 31} 109,775, 38,074 147,849} 11,448 14,000, 10 | —_ 2,000, 120,401|| 38,958 10 
Timpson (William), Ltd. ... |Dec.31| 4.670 101,996 106,666 19,077 54,375 15) | «30,000 3,214), 116,524 15 
} 


10,000 30,815), 109,566, 8+ 
15,000 68,285|| 132,647 10 


Gen. Consol. Inv. Tr. ...... | Dec. 31} 25,245, 43,899 69,144 14,188 20,300, 7 10,000, 24,656 49,134 7 

Govts. Stk. and other Secs. | Dec. 31 | 45,556 45,556.) 24,281 23,5041 4 (Dr. 2,229 ... || 41,892 4 
London Stockholders......... Dec. 31 9,917 18,508 28,425 9,900 8,10; 3 | 158, 10,267|| 22,123; 34 ie 
R. Plate and Gen. Invest. ... | Dec. 31| 51,030 47,993 99,023 12,375 27,500, 10 | = 7,500, 51,648, 49,840 11 (te 
Sec. Scottish United Invstrs. | Dec. 15 12,390 21,304 33,694 16,500 3,300 4 a ae — Nik 


Other Companies 


Third Scottish Nthn. Invest. | Dec. 15 8,130, 17,366 25,496, 16,570 Gott Bees oe | 
| | | 
Bletchley Flettons Oct. 31 1,865 4,715} _6,580!|_.. oa 3,500' 3,080); 6,851 Nil 
British Cavity Brick ......... |Sept.30| 13,449 4,852_—18,301/| _... oa 4,300, 14,001)! 7,637) Nil 
ea y (John) and Sons.... | Dec. 3|  14,378Dr. 46,928 Dr. 32,550 | 29,699)... Dr. 64,060 1811) 29,506 A, 
rown Flour Mills............ 30| 11,188 (e)Dr.74773,711|_... | ae ia ve | 3,711)| (a) 
Ste, LR ecilast sade sive Dee 31 Mo 25,284 26.814 |g 11,501) 9,063, 50 1,552, 4,698|| 28,624 374 
Goorwitch, Ltd. .......... , |Aug.31|  .... | 15,906 = :15,906,| 3,203! 5,006, 7 55161; 2,536) (a), | @ 
Millar (A.) and Company ... | Oct. 31 6,786. 5,386 12,172,| 2,325 3,100; 4 acd 6,747 || 5,447, 4 
Mills and Rockley ............ | Oct. 31 | 17,663, 50,642 68,305, 20,625 19,468 (d) 12,008 16,208,/ 49,302 49-69 
Rew.) Alfredand Co. ... | Oct. 31 15,908 18,155 34,063 7,500 6,000 5 4,375, 16,188}, 27,956 84 
Wweers (R. H. and $.) ......... Oct. 31 6.564 12,158 18,722, 3,750, 11,250 124 ve | 3,722) 15,013, 128 
Wreet (L. & J.) and Phillips | Dec. 31} 9,866 6,284 16,150) | 6,910 34 om | See Se oe 
Total Prat nd Sons ...... | Sept. 30} 18,930, 10,593, 29,523, 3,750. | yey ce 
ofits in £7000’s :\No. | 
a eee tee 
To January 21........... ‘ie 75 cant 11,898 18,309)! 1,264 7,689, 1,607 7,549)| 1 aon 
i | ' SEES ennnenen eee nnn nn REET 





* For half-year : Ic comparable figures. (b) Rate not stated. (c) Free of Union of South Africa 

ordinary incpme tax. me Lae alg aittend 4} oar cent. on 1,026,508 ordinary shares and £2,719 for former deferred ordinary 

dividend, (e) Thirteen months. ++ On founder’s shares, representing tax free dividend of £47 15s. 1d., against £70 17s. 4d. 
(g) Including ‘* A” shares. 


cig 


Governments Stock ture Corporation.—Profit London Stockholders Investment 
rities.—This eure Soltee iee Wa00 is etess wes and ND.C. is £47,944, | Trust.—Gross revenue for 1938 is £37,748 


£105,778 (agains gains ividend, £7,250 43,287) or £18,508 net after expenses and 
_ : £90,911), or £45,555 7 t £61,040, Restesence Giton’, Or a (against "£22,122 after £1,800 tax 
> 
end, 


(£41,892) net after ( ixed 7 per cent. ordinary divi- 2,1 

Deferred ordinary dividend a oo pmee & o", ons (£15,750) 3 to ordinary as well). Preference dividend, £9,900 (same) ; 

(came), taking £23,504 (£17,824), Revenue dividend fund, £9,550 (£14,173) 5, tortees cneaeee haar £198 ems). ap 
ved and interest ., paid ne t. dividend from fund. Valuation viden: ; 5 tal 

gross instead of net. rene howe Ecol “appreciation above book value of 8,100 against £9,450. Carry forward, 

42,347,473 ; current depreciation £526,000. securities, which is £1,322,234 10,267. 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is 

definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield inc 
<2 damuemnt taken when the stock stands at a discount and 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account 











est 
93, || “a 
6954 || Consols 212%....--.-- 
104 Do. 4% (ait. 1957) || 105 
9454 || Conv. 212%, 1944-49 
9734 || Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 
97l2 || Do. 312% after 1961 
102716 || Do. 412% 1940-44 
10853 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 
8614 Fund. 212% 1956-61 
917g || Fund. 234% 1952-57 
9334 || Fund. 3% 1959-69... || 
10673 || Fund. 4% 1960-90... 
Q7lig | Nat. D. 21% 1944-48 
9% || Do. 3% 1954-58... 
10634 || Victory Bonds 4% 
97 || War L. 312% af. 1952 
8253 || Local Loans 3%...... 
97l2 || Austria 3% 1933-53 
6234 || India 212% ..... Stade 
7514 |] Do. 3%...ccccee oon 
89 | Do. 312% «.0...-0000 
11414 || Do. 412% 1958-68 
iDom. & Col. Govts. 
102 || Austr. 5% 1945-75... 
102 — || Canada 4% 1 
11112 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
9873 || N. 5% 1946 
1013, | Queens. 5% 1940-60 
10712 || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
\Foreign Governments 
81 || Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 
3614 || Austria 1930 5%...... 
5453 ie 1934-59 
8912 || Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
25 ~—|| Bulgaria 7 i dhenad 
1219 | Brazil 5 % 'd. 1914 
1453 || Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
28 || China 5% (1912) .. 
Do. 5% (1913) ...... 
4112 || Czechoslovakia 8 
= | Demme oes eopeces 
| Egypt Jni' 
12 French 4% Brigsi) 
tH or eerk ain 
4 || oung ° 
2612 | Greek 6% Sam. in 
‘9 |) Rhungary 719 %.....+.-. 
4534 |\ Japan 3p 1936-65 
45 | - 6% (99 sad. 1999 
4312 || Peru 712% 1922...... 
50 || Poland atc 
834 || Roum. 4% Con, 1922 
77 | U.K. & Arg. C.3% 
| Corporation Stocks 
111 || Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 
113 || Bristol5%1 
80 RMiaks DF secccsecsees 


seeeneseeeee 


Nil a Do. 4% Ist P£....... 
se ¢| LMS, Ord. anew 
a. seesocees 
2a | “a 
1lg c|| Southern Def. ...... 
la Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 
2126) Do. 5% PE .....-. i 
Nil asheameeon - 
Nil || B.A. & Pac. Ord. ... 
Nil || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... 
Nil B.A. West. Ord. ...... 
Nil || Can. Com. $25.. 
2c || Costa Rica Ord. ...... 
lec || Nitrate Riys. £10 .. 
TNil San Paulo eoone 
105 reel og £2, £1 
5a || Bk. of N. Zealand ray 
66 || Bk. of England ...... 
7b || Barclay B, £1......... 
312 6} Barcl. (p.c.0.) 
31, } Bk. of Aust. — 
8c || Bk. of Mont. $100... 
6c || Bk. of N.S.W. £20... 
(6) Final y= «c as 
basis. Based on payment 
basis. (s) Yield 
of couron, t Free 
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January 21, 1939 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
Judes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the fina! 
the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares j, 
of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends jn 





Nil c |) 
5a 


56 | District B. £1 fy 
31g b)| En, Sion S 
8a || Hambros £10, 2 3P | 
£36 || Hong. and S. $ 
66 || Lloyds £5, £1 pd. 
Tip b ins £20 

and 





| Insurance 
40a |} Alliance £1, fully pd. 


6a | Gen. Ace. 
25a || Lon. & Lanc.£5, 
3/16 || N.Brit.&Mer.£114,f.p 
+25a| Pearl (LU £ ; 
6/-6 | Phoenix £ dy 

| Prudential £1 A...... 
50 c¢ . 





£ Ipd. 
} | Sun I 1 with i 
1/3 a gun ey Gt /pd 


4a || Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
31g c|| Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 





10¢ || Brit. Assets Trust 5/- | 
66 || Debenture Corp. Stk. 
ll a|| For. Amer. &c., Def. 


212 a), Guardian Investment || 
4a | Ind. and Gen, Ord.... | 
5a || Invest. Trust Def. ... 
612 6|| Lake View Inv. 10/- 


3lpa Mercantile Inv. ...... 
3a || Merchants Trust 

76 || Metro; Trust... 
4c || Scottish Inv. 5/-...... 


31g a|| Scottish Mort., &c.... 
3a || Trustees . Ord. 
4a || United States hese 


Financial Trusts, 


13} Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. 
3¢ areas we 





24 || C. of Lond. £1 
tsis , Daily ae = 1 
Dalgety eos 
3a Roce hana fi sis 
2 4(c)|| Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 
2a | Java Invest. ¢! eheee ° 
Nil ‘eru. 4 
31g c|| Primitiva £1... 
10¢ || Sudan Plant. £1...... 
1mte bl Aunt Poroees ¢ 
2 *s Brewery £1 
2a || Barcla Pecuins £1 
b20t Bass Ratcliff Ord: £1 
6a || Courage Ord. {1 ... 
aa? | Distillers Ord. £1 ... 
17 Guinness gt 
20 5) Ind. & 1 
Spa) Meux’s ro ada 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 
146 || Simonds (H. 
4a |\Taylor Walker Ord. £1 
126 ||Watney Combe 
iron, Coal and Steel 
4a || Allied Ironfound. £1 
4a || Babcock Wi i... 
10¢ || Baldwins 4/- ....... 
312 a|| Bolsover Ord. 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
tliga || Butt . Ord. £1 
a .. 
3a || Colvilles Ord. £1 .. 
10¢ Iron 6/8 
5a || Cory, William, Ord.£1 
10¢ Long 1 
18c¢ Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 
a wmode 
Iga 
a|| Hadfields 10/- ...... 
719 b|| Horden Collieries £1 
10 Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 
Be None ptt ay Ny '- 
a ‘owell aa 
t5a | nde Cl fi 
si2.a) Ord. £1 
0c |S. } Borat 
4c || Steel & Iron 
$s Stanton Iron. fl... A 
Tay aa GS ticnds £1 


ey ag ee 
worked on a 14% basis. i oat tos a 
% of coupon. ( 1% paid 
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et “| : ‘| Cee en ne Se (i 
—prees | “ | Year 1939 } | Hl lw | 
wr | eS | Pricey | & | Yield || Jan. it | Last two | Prices) 0 | . 
Jan. . | Dividends | Name of Security _ € 83) Jan. 18, | Jan. 18. Dividends | Jan. | 2a! Yield if 
JGusive _| | 1930 |G8>| 1939 | __ inclusive | } Nemeof Security | ‘18, | 3a) Jan. 18 ya 
nc a | Bi . tr 18” | hig 
Hee | Low- } (a), “(b) Ky \ i 4 | — j (a) ), (6) | i} 1939 U8 | 1939 i : 
| et || % 7 tS} | est | ee ll OM 1 | & | a | 
| a, ii i| if a | . — a a 4 
| i ‘tron, Coal, &c.—cont. | | s. d. | | | | ¢ 
ft, John £11 | 39/410) 1/10 | I | oe 6 ‘ 
oo | 393 | NB} he | Thornycro ue home 18) oan om ‘4 i | fo" 38oe| 20, 4 ,Ti24| Gallaher Led, Ord. £1] 61¢) — 1g, 4 2 3 I 
$75'4 | a“ ° | 3a 76 1 Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £ || 22/3 | —64| 9 0 0 I y2- | 10 2 || - 7 = ‘i eg ~Brit. — i “ - - . am ay u ; 
23,1012) 21/ 10c Vickers 10/=..........+6 | 21/9| -94| 412 01 256 | 243 | en. Refract’s 10/—.... || 10/3 | - 2 § 
Br) 23 | Be | Std wearrme wii: | ae || P48] Be | aa) Bs BE iomomeceoral e-| 2 | 8S ° | 
23,112) 42)6 | 22126) 121ga) Whitehead I. & S. £1 } 458; ... 10 0 | 59/3 | 579 || 1316) 5 a Ha oe ros.Df.£ ie a 
| ool || Se | We | Yarrow & Co. £1. | OO/- | ~1/3) 613 3} 25/112! 219 | 15 a) 2796 Hawker Siddeley >) | | Zale | i 9 810 
61) | Textiles | \ 28/9 | 27.6 9 cl 7 cj\Imp. Airways {1 ... | 289 | 417 5 
3/4.\ 2/72) Nil Nil |, Bleachers £i | 2/9 | —3d | Nil 31/112| 29/7)» Sigh] 3 allem Gham’ Onn ii | ** ‘2-2 
35i| 26 | Nil | Nil | Bradford Dyers £1... | 2/9 |—4ted) Nil 12/-"| 9/9 || 3c Ni ell Impc Smelting altel * oe 
; 479 3/12\| Nil Nil || Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/=... || 3 a —Ti2d| Nil 619%, 61529'| +1712 b| t7l2 @ Imp. Tobacco + 612} ... | 319 OF 
44| 3/72!) Nil Nil || Calico Printers - . || O12 —3d} Nil $6012) $5575' ¢$2-25 c$2-00 Inter. Nickel n.p. $57 | -$l2| 310 2 
5 | 3472] 10¢ | 10¢ || Coats,J.&P. C1 ... | 33/> | ~6d| 514 3] 11/6 | 10412) 5 b 5 | International Tea’. | 109| —6d| 413 0 
oH | a 74 b 112 @| Courtaulds £1 soosse | 24/9 | —2/6| 7 4 OF 37/- | 33/- 6 6 4 a) Lever & Unilever £1 | 33/9 | —2/6) 518 6 
ye | 273 | Tied 2i2a_ English Swg. Ctn. cl | 22/8 | —Ted) 7 5 5) 17/6 | 16/3 | 10 ¢ Nil a\Lon.&Th.OUWh£l | 163| .. | 12 6 2 
33 | 23 || Nil | Nil || Fine Cotton Spin. £ | 2/9) ... | | Nil 47/6 | 45/- || 2212 ¢| 20 c¢| London Brick £1... | 463 |—Tiod) 8 12 11 
29:9 | 27/6 H 5196} 3 a\ Linen Thread Stk. | 27/6 j-Tled| 6 3 7 5llz2 Sig || 14! 6} 8% a@|| Lyons(J.) Ord. £1 oe.) 2 oe 
486 | 46 || t12l2¢| t10. ¢) Patons & Baldwins 40/3 | -1/3| 4 6 6t] 556 52/9 || 27196) 15 @| Marks&Spen.‘A’S/- | 54/-| -1/-| 3.18 0 
610 63 =| Nil a} Nil 6) Whitworth & Mit. | a | ~ | Nill 75/712} 71/1012 Tiga) 1219 6) Murex £1 Ord, 73/112) —Tiod 5 8 9 
re \ i Electrical Manufacte. ; 33/- | 32/6 || 9336) loa Phillips (Godfrey) £1 mei w 1 eS 
30/- | 37/9 | 10 ¢} 10 || Associated Elec. i wert ucs 5 5 3} 24/112, 23/3 || 10 6| 72a) Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 23/9 ‘ 620 
84 1lp| 81/6 | 15 b| § a) British Insulat ai 82/6 eee 417 0 |) 35/719! 34/— || 12l9@\ 3712 6); Prices Trust Ord. 5/- || 34/412 -1/3, 7 4 0 
7996 | 776 || 15 6| § a Callenders rs £1 soenpaien THe) ... | 5 3 3 |} 52514) 506 || 1175) —31ga| Radiation Ord. £1... | 51/3 | —1/3| 517 0 
151012 153 || 6 @ 246) Crompton ac ASI- | 159) f5a) > 2 17/112! 16,412|| 3 | 14  }) Ranks Ord. 5/-...... —t. 1S 8 ® 
33/3 | 32/6 | Nil cl 10. ci English Electric £1... || 33/6 | +64; 6 0 0 5316 5lig|| 22loc| 22lg¢) Reckitt&SonsOrd.fi 5lg ... | 4 8 0 
713 | 74l- | ITige 20 | General Blectric £1... || 78 |—1/6) 5 7 9] 9/1012 9/- 845, 5 a Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... | 9/6, ... | 8 8 0 
19/4p| 18/712, 15 6] 5 a Henleys(W. T.)5/-.. | 19/42, ... | 5 3 4]) 9/6 | 8712|| 2loc 4 | Smthfild.&Arg.Mtfi| 9/- | 34! 8 16 0 
35/- | 33/9 || 72d) § al | Johnson & Phillips £1 | 33/= » | 7 2 94) 58/9 | 57/-° || 12128} 29a) Spillers Ord. £1...... | 57/6 |—Tiod| 5 4 3 
21/7lp| 2l/- || Tze} ‘Tgei| Siemens £1 ......... | 21/3 219 8 ea 29/712| 279 || Nil | Nil | Swed, Match. B.kr.25 | 28/112) —1/3| Nill 
|| Electric Light, &c. i 59 112} 55/4lo|! 4lgai 14 6) Tate and Lyle £1... | 58/1lo) +1/3 | ? 
10 | $86) $1 ¢} $19 ¢| Brazil Trac.,nopar... | $98 — 33) 5 9 7 || 43/112! 423 || 5 6 5 a@ Tilling, Thos. At: 43/1121... | 413 0 
G9 67/l2| “9 bi 6 @| Bournemouth & Pie. || 97/6 | ... | 4 811 || 65/9 | 63/1lo| 11 6 5 aT ob. Secsts, Ord. £i | 63/9 i 5 10 
27/9 | 27/3 | 5 b 2 aq BritishPow.&Lt.£1 | 27/6) ... 5 110] 31/9 | 286 || 35 ¢ 25 ¢| Triples Setery G 10/- |, 28/9 -1/10!2! 8 14 0 
926 | 32/- || 4 6 3tn.0) City of Landon A! i: | 32> | ae | 414 0] 869 | 85112) 10 a 13346! Tubelnvestments£1 85/712, ... | 512 6 
36/7 359 | § #b ai| Clyde Valley Elec. i | 36/3)... 4 8 0} 78/3 | 749 || 334a@) 16146) Turner & Newall £1.. | 75/712) -13' 5 5 O 
“6 | @B Ll, || Tle b : of aunty of Londoe 1 || 44/- a 419 0 I 53/llo} 516 || 5 a! 7lo6) United Dairies £1 .. 52/6 |—7id 414 0 
256 | 24/10i2| § b 21a Edmundsons £1 ...... |, 25/6 ow 4.14 Of} 22/6 | 21/410!| 7Tgqi 15 6) United Molasses6/8.. | 226) ... | 613 3 
30/9 | 30/- | 5 6| 2ig@) Lancashire Elec. £1.. |) 30/712)... 418 O}|] 33/3 | 313 || 5 al 7126) W'llpapr Mfrs.Def.£1 31/1012, —7lod| 716 0 
29/41| 28/712), 4 b _ | Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... || 29/442)... 415 3/| 386 | 376 | 7 6 3 a Wiggins,TeapeOrd.{1 | 379 | —3d| 5 5 3 
48/1\2| 46/6 1 9 9B a M Metro. Electric £1 .. = || a os 419 ° 60/3 | 57 1012) 15 a) 50 6) Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. | 60/- | ... | 512 6 if 
| 35/~ idland Counties we Ss oad ; 
saate| 20/42 | a5 25a NorthEast Elec. 1) R-| ... 4 3 3 | i | Mines i 
4i- | 43/9 | b a| North Metro. £1 ... | wae 4 9 0 || 84/412) 81/ 1012 95 c| 95 ¢) Ashanti Goldfields 4 - 82/6 | —1/3| 412 0 
356 | 249 || 5leb) 2ipq\ Scottish Power £1... | 35/- | .. 412 0}|| 9/-'!| 8412!) p6 a p4 6|BurmaCorp 816 | —3d| 9 4 OF 
336 | 376 | 3 a) 5 b| Yorkshire | a ve || 38/6) 0. | 4 2 8] 67/16 | 626 || —6lga| 1354 Cons. Gidsot SAL {1! 639 | 31 6 5 6 
| i | 22) 6d 161g | 15l2 | 95 a <4 : ioome Det i } U5lg; — 5g : 2 
lp | j— | — 5 1 | Ni e Be 1 75g — 5 
ral | t13i2"| 6 ry tue EEE weer 120121 4 | 4 3 8 48°51, | we || 20 4 is e Sven on A? | ass’ <38| 816 3 
22 101) 22/- || lea 3196 N Newc.-on-T: ne £i... . | 22 | -6d| 5 0 0} 41/- 39/- || 11%g¢a@) 11144) Randfontein £1 ...... 37/6 \-1/1012, 12 0 O 
10554 | 10414) 3 2loa| S. Metropolitan Stk. || 1042) | 5 5 3 ! 12316} 101yg; 25 a) 37126) Rhokana Corp. £1.. 1034, — 7g 515 0 
7 || Motors and <ree, ! 1434, | 14 || Ni | Nil |! Rio Tinto £5 ......... 14 lo Nil 
5\- | 41/3 || 15 | 4219 c¢|| Albion Motors Ord. 41/3 -1/1012} 6 1 2 || 17/712| 16/- || 10 a} 10 6 Reon Amelecetspn3i- | 16/3 | —6d,| 6 3 0 
' 2¢) | 28/9 | ~4/3 4 4t) 126! 1llg || 75 a 75 6 Sub Nigel 10/-...... 1llg) — %| 612 0 
31/6 | 28/3 t2!2 a +5 6 Assoc. juip. Ord. ah /3| § Ti) 12heg! lig > Nis . 
25/- (24/42 | 50 ¢ 30 ¢|| Austin 5/= ..........++ "| 25 “a 6001 8lg | 75g || 6/- b 2/6 ¢|| Union Cp. 12 any 7s 516 $3 8 
Arms £1.. l — Oa | 5 3} %i6 | 5732 || Ni i itwatersran =| gi — %4 i 
Te" 103 | 53 2 7: el a. Sm, ae fi. | a eee é 3 0 }! 3" 119 Fig, q rs ¢| Nil ¢ Wiluna Gold £1.. 10/9 |. —1/3 Nil 
16/412; 15/3 || 6 ©€ cl Ford Motor Tekan / » tose : 
s9'| 353 | Bieg) 226) Leas, [¢ | 353, «| 5 6 0 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
289 de | 3 | 45 | Maeno M Mover i | 28/9 oo “ 5 16 0 ~ Ch pies ~ |Change ; 
28/9 ro 455 cl 45 s Motors 5/- | ca a ange || yg. (Chang y 
ae |e 3g BS dalceaeti chm | Mite vio 19'S 3) sowe [ine jg | tome me) gt UE 
32) 2 Toa R weyes £} eoeces 5 7 he __| Jan. - b= . 
17/3 | 15/6 || a Scand. Motor 5/2. | 35) 2 idied 7:0 0|}————_ 7 ! 
Shipping 5/-| 10/3-10/9 ‘Hse Pp. 412% | ... 10012-10112}... ; 
She Os | Gas Eng Sesem. fi asi «= | 4.2 0] Oe. ". | 12/3-12/9 | N.Met. 4% “pi. 20/-| 3dpm | ... ; 
UR | Sea soorscseee WTI | vag | og MH og ico. Ldn. EL gl 43/6 | Lied dis- Sthn. Rly.4% 9812 elo pm |... | 
17/334 | 16/9 i tea. 21/- | —3d| 519 0 ligd pm =| — Led, Taylor T.512% 21/-| 3dpm_ | ... + | 
22/- 209 bl P. & O. Dees a eee 76 —9d 710 7 Hardman 2/6... 2/6 3/—3 Llg + 3gd. Ultramar. 10/- 29/3-30/3 od j ' 
6/3 | 7/Me | Mail Lines i + | sq | 533 Osten PE. £1'|20/-| 20/1012 | Un. Steel 412%) 1.. |1017-1021g|— 1g fig 
14/412 | 13/7) | Na ¢| Orton Castle Ord. 1 14- oa Nil “Sid 4% db.| 99 | I-%4dis | — 39 | Weston 6% Pf. 21/- | 19/—20/- | - i 
15/6 | 13/1019" ° J ee one ne 14/3 | -6d/ 7 0 OF T PRICES 
ao, | 23.4% 2 al Angio-Duich ct... | 28 |—W6) 741 7 UNIT TRUS 
22/3 4 21/3 S ¢| Beh ies £1 sore B59) - | 930 7 as ” lied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
35/- 33/9 ; | henale Tea fp saeoes 33/9 | —1/3| 614 0 able does not include certain closed trusts) 
33/1lp | 31/6 219 a oka: (Assam) 17") 326 |... | 79 0 eee ae ee jan. 18. (Change 
"6. | Site ¢| ees 32 | diel $14 3 || Name and Group Jan. 18 duet |Nemeend Group) v3 eh ti 
MATIC 2/~e0e i ies e s° 
28/72 | 26/6 4a) Rubber Trust £1. | 263|-13) 712 5 — || Keystone... | 13/712 bid )— 3d Wy 
si | 29 $ ¢ Unied srane 2” | 29| 34) 6 10 0) Monies G) ang |g | Romo aad” | seas | ti 
13-18/—-  |— t ex. 1g= ei-hs 
91/1012) 88/9 $ all Angio-Irenian {1 .. ad ei as Lied Ives, | es | | io Cons. |12/1019-13/102|— 42d 
a3 | aoe 272 b|| Apex (Trinidad) 5/= | 788°) 3) 8 Af 8 | Scot. & Northn. | 166-173 | —3d ert esl ia cisead *|— aed 
85/~ 79/84 a Gi... | Oe BH 3° aS oe  — | ~ Hed oe | 19/9-20/9 | ... 
3/3 | 4/3 exican Eagle M. $4 4/6 | —3d .. | Santeineurance 19-18/9* |Brit. Ind. ist... | 15-9-16/9  |—3d 
£381, £256 11d ps ¢| Mex A100... || £308 —7g | 5 15 Oe Bank & insur. 127/9;18/9¢, Bre is at | Iseie® |- 3 
85/712 | 75/— lp a\| Shell Transport £1... | 80/-xd —1/3| 5 0 Of] Insuran 16/9-17)9* |... || Do 3rd | 14/3-15/3. |~3d 
on 83/112 {725 Trinidad Lease. 85/- -~ eB I est Trust 12/1012-13, 9° | a 1 Do. 4th | 14/6-15/6xd —3d 
19 | als Pet. Develop{i || 42/- | —1/-| 5 14 0} Inv j-45)-* |—3d || Blec. Inds. 15 3-16/3xd_ |—3d 
5 oh Me - Scot. B.I.1.T. My - bid* || Metals & Mins. 13/--14/-  |—6d 
17/9 17/12 . aueran Bread gi... || 17/6| ....| 514 3 Cornhill deb. ee Oe | 5a || Com tevent | 15/9-16/9 | —3d 
18/9 | 18/~ 8 | Allied News. £1 18/3 | —3d| 8 12 6 || Corn eer ee | || Other Groups | | 
23/412 | 22/6 ‘ “| 22/6 | 6 4 5|| _ National aR || yl 1617/- .|—2led 
12/- "| 10/- Jf Amal. Metal £1 ----- i o/— | —1/6| 6 0 0 || National C....... 16/6-17/6 | 34 | orc” | 14/6156 |—3d 
toe | AB/Z2 10. || Assoc. Brit. Pre, 4 UR Se os ap om _ 13°13 3xd | || Rubber & Tin Milgd.-1/1_ |—1d 
Be | oes 25. c|| Assoc. News. Df. 5/- || ,9'3 | —64 | 13 10 0 } Nat. coven a | “8%9-19/9 | —6d_| Brit. & Amer 15/--16/- |-3d 
68/9 | 62/3 Teall Anne P 7 53/9 | —2/6| 7 0 0 | Amalgamat eis. |-$4 lle... | eae. | - 
33, | 50l 5 ‘a Barker (John) £1..... sae | - 7“? ; rotged init 16/6-17/-xd | ... ||Domestic _-- 6/3-6/9xd : 
79 | 66 8c Pils Di, 2/6] 6/9 | 9d Gite, | 14/3-15/3, | 64 || Do. 2ndSer.| — 6/6-7/- = 
40/3 $3213c|| Boots Pure Drug 5/- 39/412| —Tizd| 4 8 6 || Scomtish ..... 16/--17/—  |—4\ed|}| Do. Priority 9/--9/6 eee 
129 Borax Deferred £1... 3 — Tid | 78 5 and... | 16/—~17/- | — 424 || Ist Prov, “A.” oe re 
Paper Mills £ 3| 2 “ted Ist .. | 15/1012 bid |—412d || Do. \- 
55/3 | Bool ‘Kero oie. | 223/94 |, 2 PiBe tod...) 19bid |-Sd |! Do, Reseryes| 13133 38 
e Brit, Aluminium £i.. || 53/9 | -1/3| 412 6 | ,, 15 Moorg \S*Bon A 14 3-1 Ls 
os British Match £1... || 33/9 | «. | 4 12 ° Inv Flesible -- vee | 11/6-12/6 | —3d Do. “B” _| Mig. 13/6 = 
British one _ eee |-- i \-— 2 : Bi 
oie B £1... 40/- ove 7 ” : Inv. General. 12/9-13/9 Svar Trans. 9a ee. 4 
4 Cable & Wir. eee 3812 9 0 Inv. Inc. & _ 19/6-20 6 > | Bank, Ins. & Fin. 13/3 14/3 | 7 
11/41 Carreras A Ord. 4,1... 8216)... 42 9 jj tay Gold 17/3-18/3 | —6d || Do 2nd is409 | on 
50/6 - Crittall Mfg. 5j-|| Wi- | «| 1 8 Hundred ...... 16/--17/- | —4lod || Brit. Bank Shrs. | 19 ome | 
23/9 De Havilland Air. £1 | 48/9 |-U3) % 2 6 |i provident: 12/6-13/6 |= Hed | Do, Ins Shre. | 15/6-166 | -- 
idiatiindegnen . | 8/8/71 | — Lie ri = | 34 
a3 Dunlop £1 ne  BR/3 | owe 8 0 0 Savings Une -- |10/1012-11/ 1004 —4iod Four Square .. es | \— 3d 
any Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-|| 10/3 | —3d| 416 0 ag Brewery us 2-411. NM -s ‘a 04 
29" Ever Ready Co.5/-.. || 21/- | -:,| 8 6 71) OST Ser. 15/Tloxd bid | —9d_| Supervised ...... $10.22-$11 
, ~ 25/- | —64d| 6 0 44 —-14/-xd | —6d || Commodity Ist_| _ 4/9-5 
47 ie prmaien BV 48/9 5 2 0 | Gold 3rd Ser.... | 13/~1 : 
* Bid and offered ae ee oe ee (a) Interim aa (6) es dttend, 3 fence. yearly ay Yield on 20% basis 
to ab ° 
im) Haclading bonus ot 5% ree S tax. 2 Annes per chose. atest canoe’ rs (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
ree Income Tax. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


January 21, 1939 





Industry and Trade 


Coal 


CoaL Ourput (000 tons) 


| Week ended Jan.—December 





Jan. 
7, 1937 1938 
1939 





/ 
eee mats tantly 
Northumberlid.' 233-6 219- | 14,365 -5) 13,437°3 
Durham 














deans | 504-5) 525-7) 33,550-5) 31,533°5 
Yorkshire ... | 483-0} 827- 4 45,384-7 42,5988 
Lancs,Cheshire 
and N. Wales! 223-8) 298-1) 17,743-3 17,040-5 
Derby, Notts &! 
Leicester ... 436-7 707-0) 33,863-8, 32,160-°0 
Stafis, Worcs, | 
Salop and | 
Warwick ... 224-1) 410-9) 20,203-2) 19,586-9 
South Wales & | | 
Monmouth... | 397°4| 772-1) 38,245-5) 35,9011 
Other English 
districts* ... 61-2; 106-8) 5,564-2) 5,477-0 
Scotland ...... 593-3, 367-9, 32,2613 30,479°1 
| 3s 157- 6) 4,235: 1 2a182-0 0228214: 2 





* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 





Metals 


SALES ON LONDON MeTAL EXCHANGE 











Week ending From Jen. 
an’ Ti. Tem, 
Jan. 11, Jan. 18, 18, 1939 

1939 1939 | 
Tons Tons Tons 
7,600 7,450 17,850 
1,240 1,690 3,310 
6,700 5,150 16,850 
3,400 4,825 10,475 
U.K. Stocks 
lan. 7, | Jan. 
| ioe" an 





COMMODITY STATISTICS 


MegTALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Jan. 8, Dec. 31, Jan. 7, 
1938 1933 1939 


Production—per cent. of 
CAPACITY ........eeceee 60- sal ion 34°83 
k ended 
ie. 3 7. 5, Jan. 12, 
1938 1939 1939 
Tor ons Tons Tons 
Shipments ...........+0«: 5,716 2,010 5,949 
Stocks (warehouse and 
GR ORME) ccccccccccemes . 5,346 5,675 3,890 
Two Weeks ended 
Jan. 13, 1938 Jan. 12, 1939 
Tons Tons 
Shipments .......0s000008 14,248 7,959 


Foods 


Wor.Lp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 






























(000 quarters) 
Week ended Season to 
“Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
. 14, l 5 14, 
ails _1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Froom— 
N. America......... 501; 597 11,600) 14,204 
aa -_ 75 211 ome 2,987 
LY wvccceces | , 
oni. esuoabanee’ 102 272) 4,644) 4,609 
Russia .............6+ 48) .. 3,992) 4,268 
Danube and dist. 144 291! #133) 5,237 
TD. snentndidondact ou eee 923) 424 
Other Countries. 33) 46) 334) 508 
Wat cchociele 903, 1,417 28,056 32,237 
To— eek cad 
| SESS 193) 468 7,571) 7,487 
“Orders” ....... oa 129| 338 5,644) 7,497 
IONE occasvecncsose 25) 23) 381) 750 
Belgium ........0+« 36) 104 2,766) 2,380 
Holland ........0-+ 52) 98, 1,744) 1,919 
| ERP 10) 23; 559 #49799 
SIRUID.. cabusdasecece on 831 595 
pnmnens Janae “| 744 899 
er uropean 
__ Sti 2,628 3,562 
- European 
aD  setew 250) 5,188 6,349 


eeereeeeeooe 














(7000 quarters) 
Week ended From Apr. 1 to 
From Jan.) Jan. | Jan. , Jan. 
7, | 14 | 15, | 14 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
PEBAGINE 222. <0000000 242 113 | 31,308 11,795 
Atlantic America... | 212) 294, 1,276! 12,230 
Danube Region ..... 1 66 2919) 3,150 
S. & B. Africa ..... ; 8 55179 1,273 
Indo-China, etc. ... 87 65) 1,583| 1,908 
Da i ctenten _| 564) 542! 42,261! 30,356 
OTHER Foops 
Week ended 


Jan. 7, | Jan. 14, 
1939 1939 





10,265 | 11,472 
6,206 5,762 
2,691 4,303 
1,844 1,801 
eos 2,923 
474 
D/d for home ngeas oisat 31 ase 
snaainiieaeenetinen 279 
Stocks, end of week ......... 137572 131,795 










| 
Week ended 
Jan. 7, to. 
1939) J 1030" 





Movements in Lond. (cwt.) : 
astapecce 1 
; iMictemoen| «| 2 
Seenseccscccoes ese 2 
Stocks, end of week 394 3,7 
Central . American : + = 
ceesecnccenccsscoeses 824 1,455 
D/d for home consn. .. 2,100 3,018 
daupbdbooceesnecsecee 235 272 
Stocks, end of week ...... “es 54,198 
penne > 9,103 

» D/d for home consn. 2,964 3,217 

op BOT  Snnsncicivetone 168 553 

» Stocks end of week | 47,527 | 52,860 

Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 

ONE cnthbinecbbebonupecabanweed 9,728 10,168 
Beef and veal ..... sindiaesnte 4,972 4,990 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,922 3,140 
Pork and bacon ........s00« 965 974 
Poultry, tC. ....csecsceseeeee . 869 1,064 

SuGar: 
Movements, 
I _—" 5,505 6,381 
Deliveries «ones, |_14.290 | 127704 
Stocks, end of week ......... 3998 | 256,792 
Sales - Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
ipiddoeenngnsehipce coe - | 44,502 | 44,369 
5 "india sueveseocooese pesscecces 7,271 8,027 
eececee ecccccccccsoccose 24,643 22,014 
= conuesnecegneccnese jpeone ‘ 5,527 4,761 
UUTALTA cee eceseeecee Soocosen 1,175 1,016 
euneecatmeammesenveinses 1,769 1,416 
—___ Total «..1.+200022000202+02 | 84,887 | 81,603 
*® Weeks ended Jan. 5th and Jan. 12th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 





Week ended 
Jan. 7, | Jan. 14, 
1939 1939 
Landed...........0000+ evcecene tons 1,263 741 
Delivered — ........+-06 seeeee CONS 1,746 3,535 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 86,205 | 83,411 





—= 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(000 tons) 


Week ended | From J. Jan. lto 


Dec. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 





Argentine to— 

-K. and Orders | 11:4 | 22-8 | 20° 22:8 
Continent ......... 25°5 4:7 | 14 4:7 
U.S.A. and Canada | 19-3 8-1 ° 81 

Brazil, 
SUNG cnasanandaoees ; 

Calcutta to— 

U.K. and Orders... 1:0 
EO sail 
U.K. and Orders 39 

Madras to U.K. ...... 
ia 
aa eteeteeeeereee eee 


Total eeeeeeeneces 66°9 40:5 44:6 40:5 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





eeeeerees 2 
Mayne 53 
Barley, Winnipeg, May . a 
METALS (per IbJ— : 
‘Vaodhucesr’ Gapast 10-32le 2. 2 


ll, 
e i039" 


ograLs fr Ib.)—cone. Cents Cents 
bk eC eC eee eee eeteee 4:50 4-50 
dem cau Ib.)— 
N.Y., eeeeee a > 
Cocoa, ee Accra, Jan. 4-54 4-36 
” Rio, No. 7 cgrrseeeee BM 514 
Cotton, N.Y., mid., spot... Fs 3-0 


ib.) —con. 


39 
Am. Mid. spate 8-25 8:38 
Tard, Chingo, fon 6'52ig 6°40 
33 deg. to on at well, 
a a ie 


— N.Y., Cuban Cent, 
deg., spot seeeessasccesecees 2-75 2-7 


EME = 


cc 









26x remap: 
Pet SERRE» 


January 21, 1939 


Jan.11, Jan. 18, 


1939 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— s d. s, d, 
Ne. 2,01. Man, OO gacneuss mo. a 
Gaz. av., per eececcece 
4 Mar., Pb. cental seceeseerees 4 8 4 8 
lour, r 280 Ib _ 
ie G/d London  ceseoeeee 15 : 33 ¢ 

Manitoba, €X SCOTE seoceeeseeserer 94 24 0 
on Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. . : 3 : ae 
Maize, ceatinndena 30 0 29 6 
Rice, No, 2 Burma, per CWE. «+++ 7 MWe 70 
MEAT— 

Beet, per 8 Ibs.— ge te 
English long sides.....+.erserees ‘ 10 4 19 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... 7s 629 

Mutton, per 8 lb.— ka en 
English wethers a 4 : : 
Ss ecccceese "5 . 

paper. isthe 44 44 
N.Z. frOZEN  ..ccccccccccceseosees 3 ‘ 3 9 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. .sse00e- 70 6 10 

cwt. 
ree ar desstectaaneas woe’ @: 8 

Danish .......00. eee oramnan me's. BS © 

Dutch ccoccnems tnt——mmai. a. we v 
; 5S 0 9 0 

Be ccstns covassnseeseeseneeeseeeees > 1090 0 97 0 

HAMS (per cwt.)— ~~ e 

Canadian a eeeeeeereeseeseeeeeeneeees 100 0 102 0 

se 

United States s.sseseerseeeneee 98 04 96 8 

OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

Australian ....scs0es tome WA Clee 

New Zealand — sessssssssssseesee 123 0 4 123 

Danish iuittimuume9,@.:.. aa. = re 

CHEESE (per cwt.)—— 

: 71 0 71 
Canadian seseee eeecceceseceseseeeees 73 =«0 73 
New Zealand ssssssessessesserees 70 04 % 
English Cheddars 


COCOA (per cwt.) 
Accra, g.f. ... 


HOOP e er eeeeeeeesereaeeee 


86 0 8 

seeeeeeeeeeeres 96 8 96 

Dutch  sisiasae Seeeecersceseesesese 63 0 63 
6 
3 


N 
— 
qaooao oooosm cocescso ecccooace cooooso 


RUS - - cascikshseibvnmanauatinand =o : - 
Grenada ........45. eresnocssoccocce 4 = ; = 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. C. & f. ....ceeceeeseee 33 6 33 
Costa Rica, medium to good . 43 ; 3 
Kenya, medium ....... erececesece = : $ 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1519 Ib.) scceseseee i . g 
Danish (151g ID.) ssseccersesseeeeed 13 6 2 
seecceee 14 0 ll 
FRUIT— 
° Brazilian Rio Pera...... se aye 
boxes a's Pag” 
és Jaffa..........00... Boxes 10 9 #109 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes wh Se 
ian m..2. 9 9 
- Sicilian ......... boxes 140 16 0 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels 3 6 25 0 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian 12 0 12 0 
(var.) barrels | 24 0 27 O 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels “at ry 
Grapefruit, S. African ........... on - 
® Senntten: sisccsssvees - it 
5 0 5 6 
% Jafia, Seedless ... 10 6 11 0 
» Cepnei eas. > ae as 
0 
» Texas (March Seedless){ 12 9 19 0 
LARD (per cwt.)— 5 0 50 0 
Irish, finest bladders ........... 56 0 58 0 
U.S, eet eeee Seeeeeeseeecoee eee 2 2 2 ‘ 
PEPPER per Ib.— Deak doar 
Black Lampong (in Bond) anol : a : “ 
” 4 4 
White Muniock a.) in Bond) S 3 : oy 
” ) ° 
POTATOES, (per cwt.)— 36 5 c 
ee Edward, Siltand{ § § § § 
an re sw 
Git 96°, —* shipm. 
AE. U.K/Comt. ...ccscccseeeee 6 334 6 3% 
Y 
cllow Crystals .......s0000. 19 1012 19 1012 


* Weeks ended Jan. 5th and 12th. 
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1939 1939 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. me A aa 
ID snncetinesneennicaisennsa 2 * 22 3 
G oniicnn 2 20 lig 
H 
a MI cticcetitnnesnienen 20 3 «20 3 
a pAoeten Average) (per Ib.) d. d. 
12:93 13-07 
13:78 13°48 
14:97 14:88 
11-63 11-48 
10:57 10°64 
1-58 11-59 
13-43 13-44 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — s dad 8. d 
—— stemmed and un- 08 0 8 
n common to fine 26 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed un-f 0 9 0 9 
CURD nccccccscedeveccscntancs 110 110 
Nyasaland stemmed and un- 07 0 7 
pelintlecesaccccodit ees ; : ; ; 
Stemmed ......++- 
East nn ; : 3 ; 
Unstemmed ...... 1 2 1 2 
TEXTILES 
“Jon kee d. d. 
Raw, nee eevee 5-17 5-21 
»  Sakell F.G.F. oc. 7:32 7°25 
= iza, mG G eseconenes eoove 7°37 7:30 
Yarns, 32’s Twist ......... yesees 87g 875 
» 40's Weft ...........+- gueve 10 10 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) a 1714 ~ 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. da s. da 
a 50% 1461 161 
™ 19x 19, 32’s 40% . 22 6 22 6 
~ in. ditto, 38 
oe a be en 9 6 9 6 
0, 2 y 
rs 16X15, 814 Ib. ........ ‘te oe le 
fh £ % 
FLAX (per ton)— B&B". & 3 
Livonian ZK eercccccccceseceeeses 81 0 a : 
Pernau HD eeccccccee eececcceesocoe 81 0 83 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... 100 0 100 0 
EMP ton 
a PC - sceniasenaenin ee, ee 
Manilla, Jan.-Mar. “J2” ...... 28 0 20 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Netive ist mbes cif, H.A.R.B. i 
Jan.-Feb. fore arr apasorscnes 20/5/0 20/6/3 
i 2 Cl. Dun 
7 Feb. Ss cacicmaeon secevesinateel 19/15/0 20/0/0 
SISAL, (per ton)— 4, . if . 
African, Jan.-Mar. eereeeeeereneee 16 . 17 : 
SILK (per Ib.)— 8. s. d. 
SANON ...eseeeees Sd ccaiceniatapiiniien 7 3 7 3 
Canton .... 5. 3 Ls 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ..... anda 'g 0 8 0 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
English, Southdown, greasy ... 1212 1219 
Lincoln hog, washed... llle Lll2 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 22)2 22 
W. sy hal . S 2 
i -bre 
oven One sbred 40-44 10 10 
To ops— 
Merinos 70’s average .....+++« 2612 26 
z 64’s 99 tt eeeerereee oS ° 
ed a cosocccsseeceseeneses 2 
—- vey — STaRRUENNE Sc 16 15}2 
MINERALS 
s ds. d 
COAl Geren) : 19 6 19 6 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 22 6 226 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... . : % : 
best h at pits 22 0 22 0 
Sheffield, t ouse, coe 24 0 24 0 
N AND STEEL (per ton)— 
in, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ....0- 99 0 9 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough Sesccsevenae 7 . 7. ° 
Is, NEAVY ....ceeceeeeeeeeee 
Deveamoes watais ey” 3 20 3 
- OUS MET n 
= — 43/13/9 43/1/3 
tandard cash .....sccseeesereee 4 43/15/0 43/2/6 
on 43/6/3 
Three months .......cccereeeees 44,010 19 43/716 
Tin— 217;/ 16/7/6 
Standard cash .....e.cceeeseeers ae pte 
/0/ / 
Three months seeccereseeeoneses 218/5/0 aHee 
Leeds soft foreign— 14/15/ /10/0 
ecoscsbooess sccceccoscesecoees | 14/17/6 14/11/3 
Lastish cig aeeeeeeeeneesaseeaeee 16/15/0 16/10/0 
Spee, G.0.8— 13/13/9 13/13/9 
eee eee eeeeeee fe alate i. eae G ae 
aa tiiealid a i /0, /0/ 
a tolling billets... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
/0/ 0; 
Nickel, home and export. ...... 185/00 185,0/0 
iQ! id’ 
Antimony, Chinese ...........++++ 51/0/0 51,00 
4% 57% 
Wolfram, Chinese ..... - per unit 60 0 59 0 
Platinum, refined ...... oz. 7/10/0 7/10/0 
Quicksilver .......... per 76 Ib. 15/4/0 15/4/0 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Jan.11, Jan. i8, 

1939 1939 

s. d. a 

GOLD, per fine ounce ..........0000. 148 10 148 7)2 


aLyes on aun 


1 B56 1 Bly 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, hon Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area. 
in paper a 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)— 


4-ton and upwards 42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— uth + oe 
; itri o 1 0 1 0 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 1 0% 1 4 
feet 0 2 0 
oe PR aiorecmenetisiciaikini 0 212 0 2i2 
: 0 5144 0 3 
so Ottallic, Met... ccccccccccceee 0 6 0 6 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% : ity : iq 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proofgal. 1 1 1 i 
i 20/0/0 20/0/0 
Ammonia, carb, ......... per tong 2009 2100 
” Sulphate .............. Fillo = =—7/11/0 
s. d. » 
Borax, gran. ............ per cwt 3:6 D ¢ 
os 5 ERNIE lisesciinananeneseesin 5 0 15 0 
Nitrate of soda ......... perton 80/0 8/0/0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ...per ton 37/0/0 37/0 ; 
10;0/0 10/0 
oo Sulphate ietiogs per ton { 16 150 10/150 
Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 110/0 11 oe 
5.0 5/ 
Crystals ....... siaianhieadnid per ton 15,10, 0/0 


° 
w 
Se 


Sulphate of copper . 
one (per ton)}— 


sees perton 19/10/0 19/10/0 


PETROLEUM a (per gall.) 


Straits, Gif. .ecccceeceeees 10/15,0 10/12/6 
HIDES (per Ib.) — ve. & 
Wet salted, Australian ............ {$$ a 
West Indian ..... teecceccescesececes { : Sg e 34 
Cape ....... Denese. { : x $ x 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... {$8 % 8 fs 
MBest heavy or and heir ...{ 9 $2 9 #2 
Best COW ss.sss. salmaaa {$3 & 
eee in > 
a to fine { ; 2 : 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/141. ....ssse.00 i550 
Bark-Tanned Sole ...........+++- { ; 2 ; 
Shoulders from DS Hides ......{ § $2 9 $° 
ws Eng. or WS do. ...... { : Ble ; .? 
Bellies from DS do. ............ { : ai ; sit 
a «a at WS ti eines { : oe ; pe 
Dressing Hides — ........s.ceeeseee { ; ; ; ° 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. { > 2s 
1 
0 





Motor Spirit No. 1, London . 6 l 6 
Petroleum, Amer. eat bri. Lond. 10 010 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— 
IE iocinicsecbastiosdencsens O 334t O 334t 
BENE caceveacwsdddlactbivenes O4lot O Alot 
ROSIN (per ton)— 14/5/0 15,50 
American eeeeeeeccecesescese eecccces {is 15/0 19 10, 0 
RUBBER (per |b.)— s. d. s. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 8lig O7)5ig 
Fine hard Pare ....00ccesccccccccces 6.2 @:.43 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
TN Orange ....cccccccccccccccccees 2 : > . 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town  ....ee0e eeseabeuseses 2 a 
TIMBER— 
0/15/0 20/15/0 
30 5/0 20 5/0 
8/50 18/5/0 
3/0/0 23/0/0 
3/10/0 13/10/0 
50/0 35/0/0 
5/0/0 25/0/0 
0/12/0 0/12/0 
06/0 060 
0/70 0/7/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, naked ..............000000 22/15/0 22/12/6 
refined ....... etowsevesersee 31/50 31/15/0 
Cotton-seed, Crude ........ccessee 18/5/0 18/0/0 
OMUT, CTUGE cnc ceeeeseeseeeee 162}6 1512/6 
iethdhabenahuseancagnondimeesece + 13/7/66 13/12/6 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.......... 9/00 9/0/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata, Jam. .......0se00es 10/17/6 10/16/3 
Sdauviewwensaccetee ecooseee 12/10/0 12/11/39 
s. d. s. d. 
Turpentine .............++ per cwt. 346 34 0 


f ie fr inland consumpion—tber than for we in Dicschengined road vehicier—and dono 
t These prices are for 
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Special Statistics 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


imports (Value C.I.F.) 














ExporTs OF PRODUC 


AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNrTep 


KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 

















Month ended Twelve months ended 
December 31 December 31 
1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— | as £ ce 1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
rain OUT cskahocts 8, 3 | 4,395,162 | 91,367,180 | 74,4 . Grain cvegecees 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Kaimais| 1,192,835 872,734 | 11,347,741 | 11,422,654 B. Feeding — Is “ein 
C. Animals, Living, for Food | — 571,529 809,399 | 7,122,058 | 9,220,868 Cc. — Ving, 
DD. Meat ...cccccncescccseseeeees 8,506,978 | 8,366,771 ,058, 90,695,481 D. Me gereaechenctsinnnnnneoe 
E: Dairy Brodace | 2a3n0s7 | gosi7eo | zgotg7e | esmest Be Daly Prades cabic 
. an i ’ > , > > 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 7” G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 
seterecescensesees 4,848,996 4,008,605 | 48,486,037 | 46,521,090 seeeecenceweseres 
H. BP FOE cicccocceceeces 5,358,946 | 5,340,142 | 58,319,928 | 57,317,028 H. Other Food ais eoecce 
L, Tobacco ....--sessesseeeeeees | 2,715,652 | 2,333,165 | 18,007,377 | 23,344,359 ereeeesceee eceveee eee 
Total, Class I ......00 35,447,565 431,099,688 431,377,880 Total, Class I ......00 
II.—Raw Materials and Articles I1.—Raw Materials and Articles 
A. Ca ew mane | 1,340 1,785 23,790 14,739 A. Coal. coneceeieel lis ferous 
A. Othe Non: cial ieee s , : -- Sone: Woatie 
ining an 1 
Products and the 502,686 | 347,634 | 5,260,533 | 4,721,635 cunttittie. 
Cc. so yee Scra 1,320,216 381,248 | 12,657,597 | 10,754,707 D —_s ae ee ae 
on- b 
Ores and Scrap ......... | 1,498,360 | 1,283,251 | 19,143,144 | 16,216,522 Ores and Scrap ...++++++ 
EB. Wood and Timber......... ,075,87 : , 7 E. Wood and Timber........- 
E. a —~ 4 | 5,075,873 3,498,357 | 61,772,285 | 42,900,021 E_R w C and Cotton 
BSTC .occccccscececeeeeeee | 5.016.846 | 2.452.001 | 42.:729.600 | 20.5R6.905 «-_|___ WABUE «nnnvenecerssceerene 
H. Silky Raw, Koubs and | 76672 | 3,040,000 | 52,199,514 | 42,693,730 H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and 
seeseesenccese aeseere 207,270 161,827 2,263,137 2,058,391 senserseccccseseses - 
I. Other Textile Materials... L. Other T Materials... 
7 Seeds and Diem for On, | “OOO | 8 50R els | i) ee J. Seeds and Nuts for 
Oils, Fats, Resins and Fats, Resins 
K. Hides and Skins, Un- 2,348,671 | 1,713,275 | 35,214,712 | 30,610,925 K. Hides and Skins, Un- 
_ teeesceeenee sence 2, 414,122 1 773,392 25,168,989 18,249,432 eeeeeeeereeeneseee 
L, Paper-making Materials... | 1,873,862 | 1,452,185 | 15,943,241 | 16,045,205 L, Peges-casting Pane Bon 
N. Miscel J 7 aerocoonas 954,892 | "652,197 | 12,248,226 | 11,513,418 N.Miscallancous aM 
mainly Unmanufactured) 4,967,843 | 857,837 | 12,142,975 | 10,460,657 mainly Unmanufactured 
Total, Class I1......... 27,255,297 | 19,784,805 315,235,762 |247,602,871 Total, Class II......... 
Ill.—Articles Wholly or Mainly IIl.—Articles Wholly or Main 


A. ome D we Manufactured 
EE ccistenstiennennsimeeds 

B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, o— = 
NOD... natemierinaimesatininnte 

C. Lron and Steel and Manu- C15 srSI9 


thereof ......... 2,842,048 | 748,990 


E. Cue, Handare impic:| “MO | 2200-68 

SERED cccccsncccsserse 296,522 253,977 
G. INETY --vnewsives--snei | 1,993,921 | 1,579,069 
1 en an A saiemenite: 671,577 486,513 


WRG  ccccnosnmenscnsie 277,084 247,544 
Manufactures) 287,859 295,132 


GRUNGE: cciancncbecaresiin 
L.M , of 185,697 169,749 


Textile Materials ...... 576,096 574,215 

2. Aogusel apccccihiantdiin sia 573,397 468,360 

@ POOTWEAL  .....ceeeeseseenes 144,865 140,499 
- and Colours ee oe 

p. ID ongsosscons 1,196,709 930,962 

wesseeees 3,878,772 | 3,560,611 


.s ——— aa :737,710 | 1,184,058 
ee 
UD Minneidiiicdicniads 546,068 441,542 
z Manufactures ... 56,430 45,179 
’ wholly or mainly Manu- 


1,761,638 


factured 
Total, Class III ...... | 23,267,013 | 17,807,658 


IV.—Animals, not for Food... 243,893 281,900 


V.—Parcel Post Seeeeeeereeesorsoe 





OIL OUTPUTS 


aoe Controlled Oilfields, Ltd. — 
output week ended Jan: 14, 1938 : 
11,270 barrels. — 


Pheenix Oil and T , Ltd.—The 
gross production of crude oil of the Phenix 
group for December, 1938, was 47,300 tons. 


ee eines ORR Nin 120. 
—Output for November, 1938, 417 









737,354 | 800,143 | 3,557,303 | 4,296,702 
94,261,252 | 74,122,071 |1027,824,428 920,437,586 

















































Month ended Twel ended 
December 31 —— 31 





£ 

138,838 1,655 1,731,374 1,440,006 
1 46,870 636,974 | °700,337 

71 1,185 95,862 8,583 


1,150,975 | 1,234.9 
66,185 65,506 | 1;158596 | 11117, 
131,271 | 127,773 | "531,697 | "394158 


1,340,935 | 1,281,581 | 15,528,080 | 13,827, 
1,219,283 | "918,691 | 12,902897 | 12 o4s'at) 
398,966 | 352,598 | 5,038,385 | 4915/2083 


3,451,146 | 3,024,739 | 38,774,840 | 35,910,998 





3,030,929 | 2,849,877 | 37,653,529 | 37,410,967 
112,135 74,940 | 1,351,699 | 1,057,412 
30,847 | 112,363 | "890,970 | "594,828 
208,907 | 244,999 | 3,219,255 | 2,208,735 
12,108 4,079 | ~'101,462 72,280 
41,025 33,541 | 965,624 | 459,320 
519,316 | 615,276 | 9,069,350 | 6,263,557 
685 23 9,803 5,873 
41,427 44,780 | 580,766 | 913,823 


230,363 193,704 


146,445 118,036 | 1,800,686 | 1,108,942 
144,740 100,556 | 1,870,972 | 1,172,674 
27,349 19,407 387,199 | °227,449 


3,754,087 | 2,886,237 


326,252 230,218 


2,973,762 | 2,451,410 
64,629,164 | 56,923,507 































- i 4,234,918 | 3,301,709 
wt) een | Bilston ate 
“ a pry spot 719,519 | 9,972,129 | 9,618,627 
GIS. cecccccccceccccsccccscce . , ; 
ae | aa C. Iron and Steel and Manu- : 
19,805,244 | 14,504,981 factures thereot ......... 4,235,183 | 3,390,518 | 48,370,349 | 41,598,968 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals = nat en 
.713, ,847,7 ufactures thereof... 092,529 | 1,057,930 | 15,699,979 | 12,326, 
55,713,076 | 40,847,707 . ee 1,092,5 1 y 
7,754,287 | 7,038,158 ——_ and Instruments | 825,066 737,756 | 9,709,725 | 9,032,022 
4,082,970 3,105,550 PATALUS .....eseeeeeee ° 1,155,410 1,128,532 12,398,044 pe ptegeh 
24,222,057 | 21,838,190 HM ac SSS Wood 4,952, 5,113, » cad 
nd Timber.........0++00+ 5,7 ,316,401 | 1, 
8,390,594 | 6,288,050 . oe ee i 103,489 85,760 | 1,316, Re 
Fal aaa 703 | 49,684, 
3,428,524 | 3,135,780 i. We * aed ‘iscsi | 52018026 | 3,653,373 | 68,508 i 
arns and Man a , 502,846 | 26,815, 
4,229,228 | 3,842,340 - ot et 2,565,504 | 1,960,629 | 35, ss 
FACTUTES .......2eceeerees Tw 
2,604,993 | 2,160,342 . sr oto 113,147 110,699 | 1,490,66 — 
093,895 | 7,391,034 extile Materials ...... 1,133,674 319,698 | 14, 
8383.278 6,008,263 iy — eilléacses ssauedibenn ‘oas004 10,221 144 8,319.33 
2, 2,793,008 N. OOLWERT ......000sersreeee 23,227 . , : 
13,857,534 | 13,214,627 and Colours ........++++ 1,637,748 | 24,653,095 | 22,048, 
P. Fats and Resins, 19 | 5,367,984 
348  - _- Manufactured............ 0 
46,524,452 | 44,123,348 Q iecmaved. 354,648 | 5,877, ’ 
13:788,744 sess we Seinnnandiabesinn 5,344,766 3.94 
> Cardboard, etc. . > > > 
: . S. Vehicles (including Loco- ~ 
6,459,447 | 4,513,965 ee 39,923,718 | 44,639,716 
740,164 | 782,945 T. Rubber Manufactures ... 1,657,118 | 1,648,528 
or y - 
22,809,920 | 21,588,602 HACTUFED c.eseeeseveeeveee | 2,580,110 | 2,367,886 | 29,304,160 | 29,252,150 
274,901,497 |233,841,622 Total, Class III ...... | 33,336,516 | 29,359,791 [404,655,940 365,372,065 
3,030,178 | 3,318,511 § IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 105,600 | 850,152 | 00,447 
V.—Parcel Post ...ecs:0e+0: spain 1,966,626 | 12,481,398 | 11,996,472 
a ... | 43,881,518 | 39,098,555 | 521,391,494 470,883,409 


have decided, in future, to publish monthly Total 


ing purchased oil, 268,997 barrels. 
for week ended January 14, 


oil and pur- 1938 : 55,582 barrels. 

1 - follows : a eee . Venezuelan Oil Concessions.—To:2l 
oat aie cole 440 barrels; crude week ended December 31, 1938; 
eae . Gian tae ok 1,260,818 barrels. Total output week to 
from jointly operated ), 553,412 barrels, January 14, 1939: 1,234,273 barrels. 


Output . week 7, 1939, 56,019 
to . ’ > 
barrels. ee 


, 1938, 261,138 
Deliveries for December, 1938, 


Dacia Romano Petroleum.—Gr°ss 


guiput December, 1938 : Dacia, 1,767 tons ; 
X, 2,369 


tons; Starnaphta, 


263 tons. 





